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HISTORV.OF GREECE. 

CHAPTER XL 

Affairs of Greece, from the Conclusion oflke.Peto^ 
pmnesian War, to the, Retreat qfthe Ten Thou^ 
sand Greeks, under Xenophon. 

WHEN I^ysairder had demolislied the ^diU 
and fortifiGations. of Athens, it still re- 
mained for him to reduce the island of Samos^ 
which, was honourably distinguished by being 
the last settlement in the easi that opposed the 

, ambition of Pericles, and was now the last which 
submitted to the ,arms of Lysander. The Spar* 
tan,government> with an unaccountable infatua-i 
tion, ruled the. islands and cities that voluntarily 
accepted the yoke, or reluctantly surrendered \o 
the power of Lj^cedsamon, in an equail}'^ arbit;*ary 

.j^ud tyrannical manner. In every place thei^e 
existed -nsome hostile factious, which danger oit 
ambitioahad. fostered; and the party that seem- 

. ed to. ppssess most craft and ieast patriotism w^* 

. always preferred by Lysander. . Over the cab^l 
which thus appearjed likely to favour the views 
and the inter est, of Sparta, he placed a Lacedae- 
jmonian governor, on whose obsequiousness he 
could faithfully depend. The citadels were gar- 
Vol,. lY*. B risoned 
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risoned with mercenary soldiers ; the faction in 
power tyrannised over the r^st of the inhal^it^^ 
ants, whom they had formerly envied as rivals, 
or dreaded" as enemies ;,. and every species of 
licentiousness and disorder was exercised with a 
boldneFs and presumption that nothing' could 
equal but the tameness and servility with which 
they were endured. The Asiatic Greeks no longer 
complained of the exorbitant contributions that 
had been formerly exacted from th^m, when . 
Lysander compelled them to pay the enormous 
tribute of a thousand talents. The dishonourable 
yoke of Persia, and the stbrn dominion of Athens, 
they had once greatly regretted ; but both these 
were light, compared to the oppressive cruelty 
and exactions of Lysander. 
' From the hardships afid cruelties iuflictcd on 
the Athenians, we may collect the arbitrary and 
severe treatment of the Spartans toward their 
Asiatic colonies and dependencies. The Athe- 
uians' had surrendered their fleet ; their wall* , 
and fortifications were demolished ; the citadel 
was garrisoned with Lacedaemonian troops in the 
pay of Athens, under the command of Callibius^ 
a Spartan ; and their government was usurped by 
thirty men, the dependants and the crea- j^ q 
tures of Lysander. Critias was at the head ^,* 
of this aristocratical countil, the members 
of which have been justly branded in history 
•vvith the title of the thirty tyrants. Pretending 
to deliver the state frorti^the malice of informers, 
and the turbulence of seditious demagogues, they 
destroyed the most valuable and virtuous persons 
of the community. !Niceratus, the son of Nicias, 
who, possessing the wealth, inherited also the 
splendid virtues o/his father, and ivas extremely 
4 beloved 
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Ibeloved by the people^ was condemned to death. 
Leon» the most public spirited, and Antiphoo, 
the m6st renowned for his eloquence, of any of 
his contemporaries, suflered the same fate ; and 
Thrasybuius and-Anytus were driven into ba^ 
uishmeat. The powerful were regarded as dan. 
gerous; and Uie opuleRt accused as criminal ^ 
strangers atkl citizens undervVent the same op- 
pression. 

But while the tyrants exercised this oppressive 
cruelty, which they probably considered as ne- 
cessary for establishing their usurpation in per« 
manence, and for insuring the safety of them- 
aelves> the downfall of their administr;itioa was 
thereby precipitated. The Athenians^ whose 
suHerings seemed no longer sup[jortabie, wanted 
only a leader to rouse then to aims, and to con- 
duct them to victory and vengeance. The Lace- 
daemonians were at this time engaged in extend- 
ing and completing their conquests t>v«r the 
ooionics of Asia : and therefore could not spare 
any of their forces to increase the garrison in 
Athens. The abilities and resentment of Alci- 
biadcs pointed him out as the person most ablt; 
to undertake the arduous and honourable, design 
of reassembling the scattered fugitives, and of 
animating thjem with courage to attempt the 
recovery of their country. After the Laceda;-; 
monians h^ become masters of the Hellespont, 
that iltustrkus Athenian had been driven from 
tlie possession of bis fortress in Thrace ; and had 
acquired a settlement under Pharnubaz us, in the 
little village of Grynium, in Phrygia. Here, 
undisturbed by the noise and dangers of war and 
politics, he passed his time in obscurity, in the 
irjojo^'ments of love and friendship ; but the ma^ 
JJ 2 JJcfi 
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ti<ie ahd fears of the tyrant still pufsued hita to 
his last retfeat. 

Lysander informed Pharaabazus that the safe-^ 
iy of the forin of government which had been . 
recently established at Athens, required the sa- 
crifice of Alcibiades. It was a moo^t of admini-r 
-stration, v he saiid, which it was the interest of 
Sparta and Persia to maintain. Pharnabazu^ 
was inclined to this bloody measure mor« 
from private reasons than from th^ advice of 
Lysander. He sent therefore a band of armed^ 
Phrygians, to surprise and assassinate the Athe- 
nian exile.' Such, however, wais the acknow^ 
ledged bravery of Alcibiades, that they durst 
^either attack him in the dsty time, nor by open 
fcrce. The obscurity of the night was chosen' 
for committing this cruel and bloody ^ deed. 
They, set fire to his house, which, according to? 
the materials used in the buildings of that coun- 
try^ was coidposed of Hght and combustible sub- 
stances; and thus evinced their cowardice as 
well as their baseness. 

Alcibiades, alarmed by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up his sword, and, twisting his 
mantle round his left arm, rushed through t|i« 
burning edifice, accompanied by his raithful 
Arcadian friend, and his alFectionate mistress 
Timandra*. Ihe dastardly Phrygians, declin- 
ixig to meet the fury of his assault, covered him 
with a shower of javelins. Thus fell a man, 
whose various character can only be representee! 
by the wonderful changes of fortune that haj)t> 
pened to him.: Though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, valour, wealth, and elo- 
quence, and possessing uncommon na^ral and 
§c<}ui^e4 ^ndowmentSj his want of discretion sina 

probity 
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probity involved his country and himself in in- 
extricable diiScuhies. 

Tb^ngh the life of Alcibiades had been ex- 
tremely pernicious lo his country, yet his death 
at this time might have been considered as a 
misfortAine, had not the Athenian exiles at 
Thebes possessed a leader, >vho had all his abi- 
lities and excellencies, ^vithout his vices and de* 
^cts. Thrasybulus was a man of very enter- 
prising spirit; he was a passionate lover of Ji- 
-berty ; an<l, while he usually complied with the 
dictates of justice and humanity, he possessed 
Jnagnanimity to conceive, abilities to conduct^ 
a«d perseverance to accomplish, the boldest and 
-inost arduous -designs. He' communicated his 
intentions to the unfortunate exiles at Thebes 
and Megara; amT proposed that a body of 
seventy of them should niarcii and seize the im- 
portant fortress of Phyla, which was situated on 
the frontiers of Attica and Boeocia. This daring 
and unexpected enterprise caused alarm and con- 
stematiou, among tfce tyrants, who speedily 
marched with sooie of their best troops to dis- 
lodge tJ»e new garrison. The natural strength 
of the place, however, baffled all their attempts ; 
and, whctt they purposed to invest the fortress, 
the sudden and unexpected violence of a tem- 
pest, whic^ was accompanied with a great fall 
of snow, compelled them to desist from their 
undertaking. Tbey retreated precipitately to 
Athens ; leaving behind part of their attendants 
and baggage, which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The fortress of Phyla, strengthened by 
the continued confluence of Athenian exiles, soon 
increased its garrison from ievehty to seven hun- 
tdred men. 

B 3 . The 
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The tyrants had now just cause, df alarm ; and 
dreaded lest the city should he attacked, and the 
country ravaged by these daring invaders. They 
sent several troops of cavalry, and the greater 
part of the hired mercenaries from Lacedaemon, 
who garrisoned Athens, with orders to encamp 
in a woody coiintryj z^bout fifteen furlongs from 
Phyla, that they might watch thfi motions and * 
repress the incursions of the enemy. Thrasy^ 
bulus, however, silently marching from Phyla 
during the uight, posted his forces in'^the intri- 
k^acies of the forest, and suddenly attacked the 
Laciedaemonians before they had time to recover 
from their confusion. They immediately fled ; 
but the wary general, afraidi of an ambush, fol- 
lowed them to no great distance. In the pursuit, 
however, one hundred and twenty of them were 
slain. Thrasybulus erected a trophy, and con- 
veyed the baggage and arms of the enemy in 
triumph to Phyla; 

The tyrants were so terrified iVith the news of 
this defeat, that they judged the city no longer 
able to protect them. They considered the 
lieighbouring town of Eleusis as more capable of 
defence, and therefore remosrcd thithef. The 
three thousand men that were entrusted with 
arn^s accompanied them, and assisted in the de- 
struction of those Eleusinians whom they sus. 
?ected of disafJ<bction totvards th«ir usurpation, 
retending to muster the inhabitants of that 
city, they led those unhappy men through a 
narrow gate to the shore, and having disarmed 
them put them to death. 

In the mean time Phyla continhed to receive 
fvesh accessions of strength. With these sop* 
plies TbxasybHulus was eacouraged to attempt 

surprising 
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surprising Pirdeus; the inhabitants of which, be« 
ing principally tradesmen, merchants, and ma^ 
riners, bore with indignation and impatience ihe * 
injuries and cruelties of a council often, the suby 
ordinate instruments and obsequious imitators of 
the thirty tyrants. The enemy brought forth 
all their force to defeat the enterprise; but 
Thrasybulus, intei'cepting their march to the 
placCi occupied a rising ground with his troops^ 
which Was of signal. ad vantage to him. . 

The engagement which ensued was neither 
long nor bloody ; but Critias and Hippomachus, 
the two most violent of the tyrants, were killed^ 
The en^my being greatly superior in number, 
Thrasybul^s judiciousy avoided pursuing them ; 
lest, if he descended the hiil, they should rally^ 
and renew the battle. But checkmg the ardour 
of his troops, he caused the herald Cieocritus to 
proclaim aloud : *' Wherefore> O meti of Athens ! 
Would you avoid your countrymen? Why do 
you drive them from the city, and thirst for their 
Wood? Are we not united by religious, civiJ^ 
and domestic ties? Oft6n have we joined toge« 
ther to fight the enemies of our country and of 
our liberty. In this iinnatural and dvil trar^ 
more blood has beep shed by the impious and 
abominable tyrants in eight months, than.by the 
Peloponnesiahs, the public enemies and destroy^ 
ers of our country and independency^, in ten 
years. Your misfortunes we bewail as equal to 
our own : nor is there a man left dead, in the 
field of battle, whose death does not excite our 
sympathy and increase oiur affliction.^^ Thin 
proclamation waa calculated to sow the seeds of 
disaffection among the troops ; and the tyranta 
tBunedistely led off their fcrcesi vrfiile^Iihrasy* 

bulus. 
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b«lu5, without stripping the dcad^ marched to 
Piraeus. v 

The day following, the thirty took their me- 
lancholy seats in council; but betrayed symp- 
toms of fear, and indications of expected ruin. 
The unfortunate people accused their command* 
ers and themselves. A ferment arose in the city, 
which was not allayed until the tyrants were de- 
posed from their dignity, and ten magistrates 
(one elected from each tribe) appointed to suc- 
ceed them. The surviving tyrants, and those 
whose guilt had closely united them to the 
thirty, fled'to Eleusis. 

The ten^ or decemvirs, soon sh^owed the same 
desiife to obey the government of Sparta, and 
tyrannise ovfer the inhabitants of Athens. After 
various skirmishes, in which the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulus generally prevailed, thc^ 
tyrants in Eleusis and at Athens sent to request 
assistance from Lysauder. The Lacedaemonian 
"Commander was extremely desirous to support 
and protect the government he had established : 
he therefore marched to Pirdeus at the head of a 
powerful body of mercenary troops; while h\s 
brother Libys, with a considerable squadron^ 
blocked up the harbour.: 

• The exertions and talents .of the Spartan com- 
manders would soon have compelled Thrasybulus 
and his followers to surrender at discretion, had 
they been allowed to act without controul. But 
the Spartans themselves were provoked at 
the haughty behaviour of Lysancler, the ra- 
pacious avarice of his sycophant dependents; 
ahd were now weary of their, conduct. The 
kings, magistrates, and ephort, combined to 
humble their general. Lest he should have the 

hoaour 
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Ironour of- eonquering^ Athens a second time, 
Pausanias, the most popular and beloved of all 
the Spartan kings, raised a considerable body of 
forces, consisting of Spartans and their allies of 
Peloponnesus ; and, marching^hrough the isthnmis 
of Corinth, fixed his quartcirs iQ the neighbour- 
hood of Athens. 

The LacedaenlOnian sumies, eticamped at sa 
short a distance from each other, sufficiently 
showed the inrantof union between the twa 
leaders, and the separate interests by which they 
were actuated. Pausanias, frdm opposition to an* 
envied, odious, and successful rival, was inclined^ 
to espouse the cause, and undei1;ake the prdtec** 
tion, of Thrasybulus and his adherents ; and an 
inciid^ent that soon after followed confirmed this 
inclination^ a^d determined him to endeavour ta 
anti^iipate^ and thwart the measures of Lysandei^ 
wirh respect to the democratical faction. Diog^* 
notus, a respectable Athenian, brought the chil- 
dren of Niceratufei and Eucrates; the former the 
son, the latter the brother of Nicias, with whom* 
the Spartan king was connected' by the heredi« 
tary tieis of hospitality »nd ii'iendsbip. H^' 
placed the helpless infants on the knees of Pau* 
sania# ; and b^j^ged him> by the regard he had 
for the memory of theii" great anci much respec- 
ted ancestor,- to have companion on their inno..' 
cence and weakness, and defenjd^them against ^ 
base and worthless faction, desirous of destroying 
whatever was virtuous and valuable. 

Before,^ howeTer, his fevoui^able intentions' 
were known by the eAemy; several bloody skir- 
mishes took place. But no sooner was Thrasy-- 
bulns apprised of the disposition of Pausanias 
Ihai^ he made known in Athens this unexpected 

^revplution ; 
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revolation ; and a numerous party, throwing off 
the yoke of the tyrants, desired' a reconciliation 
with their countrymen in Piraeus. The Spartan 
king received them kindly, and advised th^m to 
send deputies to Sparta, to propose overtures of 
accommodation to the ephori and the senate. 
Lysander and the tyrants endeavoured to oppgse 
tiiis negociattOH, but in vain. The Spartans sent 
fifteen commissioners, who, in conjunction with 
Pausattias, were empowered to treat with Athens. 
With the approbation of these hiinisters, the 
tyrants were divested of their authority, ^ ^ 
the foreign garrisons withdrawn, and t&e * „ " 
popular form of government was once * 
more restored to Athens. 

The eiiect of the generous enthusiasm of the 
Athenians might have encouraged perhaps ev^n 
tlie enfeebled party of the tyrants to return from 
Eleusis. They were, however, too sensible of 
the. guilt and cruelty of their conduct, to hope 
£br^ forgiveness or impunity. Having fortified 
that city in the best manner they could, they 
began to prepare arms and to cotleet merce- 
naries,, to try again the fate of war. But the 
new republic easily defeated their vain attempts; 
and the unequal hostility, the effect of daiipair 
and ^ry, soon ceased. The most obnoxious and 
cruel lead<^rs sealed with their blood the safety 
of their adherents, who submitted to the clc« 
mency of Thi'asybulus. He had the magnani* 
mity to undertake their cause with the people ( 
and solicited and obtained a decree, that these . 
men should be restored to the city, reinstated in 
their fortunes and privileges, ana the memory' of 
tJieir past offences be buried in oblivion. The 
asseaiblv ratified this general act of amnesty by 

Outb ; 
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oath ; but, when the tyrants were no more, 
they who had been the abettors of their unjust 
and nefarious proceedings were accased, con- 
victed, and punished, for the perpetration of 
crimes, the promise of a general indemnity for 
which had been solemnly sanctioned. So true 
it is that the Athenians possessed wisdom to dis- 
cern, but wanted constancy to practise, the les- 
sons of sound policy, or even the dictates of 
strict justice. 

It had been w ell for humanity, and to the ho- 
nour of Athens, if the abettors of that aristocra- 
tical faction had been the only persons who ex- 
perienced the unjust rigour of its tribunals. But, 
soon after the re-establishment of the popular 
form of govtirnment, a very memorable transac- 
tion happened; the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates, a man guiltless of any vice, and against 
whom no blame could be imputed, except that 
^he illustrious merit of the philosopher disgraced 
the crimes and follies of his contemporaries. His 
independence of spirit, and visible superi- j.^ p 
ority of mind and genius over the rest of ^^ ' 
his countrymen,, created him many ene- 
mies ; but, as his character was irreproachable, 
and his doctrines pure and void of all obscurity, 
the voice of malevolence was silent. Yet Arfsr 
tophabes soon undertook, at the instigation of 
Melitus, in his comedy of The Clouds, to ridicule 
the venerable character of Socrates on the stage ; 
and, when once the door was opened to calumny 
and defamation, the fickle and licentious popu- 
J ace paid no reverence to tlie . philosopher, 
whom they had before regarded .is a being of a 
superior order. When this had suc^eded, Me- 
litus stood forth to criminate him, together with 

'* Anitus 
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Anitus and Lycon ; and the- philopopher wa» 
Bummon^d before the tribunal of the five hun- 
dred. He was accused of making innovations in 
the religion of the Greeks, and of ridiculing the 
'Xnany gods which the Athenians worshipped : 
'yet, false as this' might appear, the accusers re- 
lied for the* success of their cause upon the per- 
jury of the witnesses and the envy of the judges, • 
whose Ignorance would Teadily yield to raisre«> 
presentation, and be ipfluenced and guided by 
~ -eloquence and artifice.^ In this their expecta- 
-tions were not frustrated ; and, while the judges 
expected submission from Socrates, and that 
^meanness of behaviour and servility of, defence 
•which distinguished criminals, the philosopher 
perhaps accelerated his own fell by the firmness 
of his mind and his uncomplying integrity. 
Lysias, one of the most celebrated orators of the 
age, composed an oration in a laboured and pa-> 
thetic strain^ which he offered to his friend to be 
presented as his defence in the presence of his 
j lodges; but Socrates refused it, observing that a 
philosopher ought to be conspicuous for magna- 
nimity and firmness of soul. In his apology he 
< spoke with great animation, and confessed that, 
• while others bpasted that they were acquainted 
with everything, hehimself knew nothing. The 
whole discourse was full of simplicity and noble 
grattdeur,and the energetic language 9f offended 
innocence .^ He modestly 'said that what he. po.s- 
sessed was applied for the services)f the Atbecd- 
ans : it was tiis wish to make his fellow citizens 
happy ; and it was a duty which he performed 
by the special command of the god$, " whose 
anthority,'* said he emphatically to the judges, 
^' I regjtfd more than yours/' Such language 

from 
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from a man -who was accnsefd of a capital crime, 
astonished and irritated the judges. Socrates 
was condemned^ hat only hy a majority of three 
iroices ; and when he was demanded, according 
to the rule of the Athenian laws, to pass sentence 
on himself, by mentioning what death he prefer-^ 
red, he replied, *' For my attempts to teach the 
Athenian youth justice and moderation, and to 
render the rest of my countrymen more happy, 
ietjue be maintained at the public expence our- 
iDgthe remaining years- of my life, in the Pryta^ 
aaeixm''^ ; an honoiir, O Athenians ! which I de-i 
serve more than the victors of the Olympic 
games : they ma^e their countrymen more happy 
in appearance, but I have made you so in reali- . 
ly » This exasperated the judges in the higb*^ 
degree ; and he was t^ondemned to drink hem** 
iock. Upon this he addressed the court, and 
jnore* particularly the judges who had decided in 
bis favour, in a pathetic speech. He told them, 
that to die was a pleasure.; since he was going to 
hold converse with the greatest heroes of anti- 
quity: he recommended to their care his de- 
fenceless children ; and, as he returned to the 
firison, he exclaimed, " I go todie, you to live ; 
which is best, the Deity alone can know !** The 
4K»lema celebration oi some religious festivals 
4>revented' his execution for thirty days ; and 
daring that time he was confined in the prison 
and loaded with irons. His friends, and parti* 
•cu/arl3r his* disciples, were his constant attend- 
ants ; and he discoursed with them upon differ- 

♦ The Fryunaeom wa's a couficil hall of the Atbentant. 
in whiqh judicaturci- were held, aacrificca ofFored, and the 
members pro vi<U4 with cvjwy ncce«tary atlhc expencc of 
the public. 
. eat 

C 
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eiit subjects with all his usuul sofenity and cheer* 
fuhiess. He reproved tJi^ for their sorrow ; 
aad when one ot* them was uncommonly grieved 
because he was to sufier, though innocent, the 
philosopher replied : " WouW you theo" have- 
me. die guilty ?'* With this compiosure did he 
spend his last days ; he continued to be a pre« 
ceptor till the moment of his death, and instructed 
his pupils on questions of the greatest impor- 
tance ; he told them his opinions in support of 
the immortality of the soul, and reprobated se<- 
verely the prevalent cnstom of suicide. He dis- 
regarded the intercession of his friends ; and,^ 
V hen it was in his power to make his escape out 
of prison, he refused, and asked with his usual 
pleasantry, " Where he could escape death 1^^ / 

When the hour to drink tlie poison was oofae, 1 
the executioner presented him the cup with tears I 

in hfs eyes ; Socrates received it with composure, ' 

and having drunk it with an unaltered coqnte- 
nan^e, in a few minutes after expired.- JSuch 
was the end of a man whom the uninfluenced 
ans\ver of the oracle, of Delphi had pronounced 
the wisest of mankind. Socrates died about four 
hi^ndred years before the Christian aera, in the 
seventieth year of his age. Ue was no sooner 
dead, than the Athenians repented of their cru«r 
city ; his accusers were universally despised and 
shunned ; ^ne suflered death, some were banish* 
ed, and others with theli* own hands put an end 
to live§ which their abhorred persecutioii of the 
best of Athenians had rendered in^ppgrtable. . 

The illustrious sage had a statue of brass erect- 
ed to him, by his countrymen, of the workman- 
ship of Lysippus ; which was placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the city. Thus did hig 
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faiiiei like the hardy oak, Jerivc vigotir froni 
length of years, and increase from age to agp; 
until the sup^'stitious Athenians worshipped hiiri 
as a god, whom their injustice and cruelty had 
condemned as a criminal. 

Hitherto there has been occasion to n6tice 
more peculiarly the successes and defeats of the 
Atbciiiaji Republic; for, -while the Athenians 
acted the most conspicuous part in the aflUirs of 
the nation, it was necessary to give that atten- 
tion to 4hem which the importance of their con- 
cerhs naturally demanded. But we must now 
turn succeasively to those states which, after the 
down fa) of the Athenian greatness, became the 
principal communities of Greece* 
. While the fortune of the Peloponncsian war 
was doubttu}, the peaceful inhabitants of Ebs 
frequently testified their inclination to preserve 
a strict and inoffensive neutrality. But the 
continual solicitations pf Sparta, and the unpro- 
voked violence of Athens, determined them to 
declare for the former city. They, however, 
acted with great indifference and lukewarmness 
in the cause of their Spartan allies. During the 
time of action, their efforts were languid and in- 
efiectual ; and when, according to custom, the 
annual return of the Olympic panics suspended 
for a time all hostilities between the contending 
staUiSj tbfiy showed little regard of respect for 
their ' powerful confederates, whose martial and 
, ambitious spirit seemed incompatible with the 
enjoyment of their own loved tranquillity. 

This omission of duty was soi)h followed by 

the actual desertion of the EleaiLs from the ai* 

liance of Sparta. They defended themselves 

against the usurpations of that state ; and endea- 

C 2 voured 
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voured to prevent its. members fromr coiisultiiig- 
the Delphic oracle^ and from partaking of the 
games and sacrifices performed at Otympia; As- 
long ks the Peloponesian war. was carried on» 
these injuries were submitted ta with impunity; 
but no sooner wa» that war terminated than the 
Spartans felt with sensibility, and were enabled^ 
to chastise with severity every insult that had- 
been oifered them, during the less prosperous 
state of then: affairs. 

Agis, the most warlike of the Spartan pr^nees, 
now levied a powerful army, to inflict a late but 
terrible vengeance on the Eleaos. It W9fi hw 
design to surprise them before they could r^se 
forces to make any effectual resratanoe^ He- 
therefore led the troops tbxbogh the countries of 
Argolis and Aohaia ; and, enteringtfae territoiy* 
of £lis by the road of JLiarissa, intended to-march* 
by the snortest way to the devoted capita. He- 
had scarcely, however, passed the river Lari^sus^ 
which giv^s name to the town and divides^ the 
provinces of £lis and Achaia, when some severe 
and repeated shocks of an earthquake' were ex- 
.perienced. The superstitious invaders coiisideiv 
ed this as an admonition frdm the Gods, that the' 
istate they were about to attack was under ilie 
protection of Heaven, and that therefore thejr 
ought to abstain from ravaging a countiy so-sax 
credty defended. Intojsuch a menace, at least, , 
was this terrible phenomenon interpreted by the 
{^aeedsemonian king, that he immediately re^ 
crossed the riv^r with his troops'; and returning*' 
home, disbanded his army. 

By this event, however, the enmity of the 
Spartans was only restrained, not eictinguished. 
They offered upprayers and sacrifices totheGodi^ 

J^eseecu* 
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beseeching them to sanctify and favourthc inva* . ] 

swnof the Eleau territory. The ephori then com- ^ . 

manded Agis to levy more forces^ and again to 
inarch into the country of Elis.' No phenome* 
Hon now occurred to check their progress. Dur* 
ing two succcssiTe summers and autumns, the 
territory was desolated : they burned or other- 
wise destroyed/all the .villages ; and the inhabit 
tants were made captives : all the ornaments of d 

their sacred edifices were destroyed ; and the 
city of Jupiter was despoiled of many of the 
porticoesy gymnasia^ and temples, that adorned 
it. 

But, though the Spartans had if rst planned the 
invasion, they did not either singly incur the 
guilty or exclusively obtain thc*prohts» that at- 
tended it. The Arcadians and other Pelopoa- 
Be^ians, allured by the hope p£ plunder, joined 
the Spartan forces : and the Elean territory, af- 
forded them a rich and luxurious harvest of 
spoil ; for that country had been long protected 
hy religion against the ravages of war. M'hen , 

the Spartans had thus plundered and laid waste /"' 

ihe country of Elis> they granted peace to the h 

inhabitants, on condition that ttiey would sur- ,1 

render their fleet, acknowledge the indepen- ^ ^ 

dence-of the inferior towns and villages that 
M'ere scattered ^!ong the bunks of the Pereus and 
the Alpl\QU.s, and -model their .internal govern- 
ment according to the plan prescribed by I he 
conquerors,. Thus was {Sparta become the arbi- _ 
trator of Greiece^^ ' , ^ j 

But though the conquest: of Elis engaged, it 

did not exclusively engross, the attention of the ^ 

Spartans,; lior divert the^ii from pursuing other , 

projects qf JTQyenge*. The Messenians were not j 

C J the ' 
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the accidental and temporary neigfaboors cf . 
Sparta, but they had been the natural and inve- ^ 
terate foes of that community; nor could thejr 
expect but to feel fhe unhappy -consequences of 
the triumph of Lapedsemon^ ^ 

After the destruction of Messene and the per- 
secution of its inhabitants, Naupactns, situated 
on the northern shore of the Corinthian gulf, af- 
forded a safe and secure retreat to a fi^eble rem* 
nant of that jcommunity. They flourished hei^ " 
under the protection of Athens; and, in gratU 
tude to their benefactors^ were the most active^ 
zealous^ and (according to the utmost of their 
power) the most uaefui> of any of the allies of . 
Athens, dui:ing the whole of the Peloponnesiaa i 

war. But their, assistance, «nd th^t of man j 
others, proved ineffectual ; and the time waJ 1 
now come when Sparta prepared to inflict a &&• i 
vere punishment up9n them> for their recent aft 
well as well as ancient injuries. Naupactus, and 
Cephalenia (where a considerable colony of the 
Messenians had been planted) were invaded ; — 
the greater part of the inhabitants escaped to Si* 
n Q cily ; upward of three thousand sailed t6 
401 ' ^y^'J^ica. . Tbese were the only coun^ 
tries inhabited by the Hellenic race, that 
were now beyond the reach of the Lacedsemo^ 
nian power. 

While, the operations of war, and the various 
revolutions that took place in the • governments 
of Greece, detached the Grecian colonies in Italy, 
Sicily, and.Cyrenaica, from the general interests 
and politics of the mother country, a series of 
events, not less curious than important, con^ 
nected in the closest manner the history of 
Greece with the annals of the Pei^an -empire. 

4>arias 
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. XHurius Natbus tenDinated his active a)id pros*^ 
perous reign the same' memorable year tha^ 
Athens became subject to Sparta, aiM) the Pelo* 
po&nesian war was brought to a conclaston.—- 
Ilis wife Parysatis, an artful and ambitious wo* 
]nan> employed all her influence over an old and 
iixorious husband^ to obtain the kingdom for Cy-r* 
TOSj her younger son and peculiar favourite ; but 
the dying monarch persisted in appointing Ar<» 
taxerxes his successor to %he throne. 

The rivalship of the two brothers^ who were 
both at court during the last illness of Darius» 
'unhappily degenerated into enmity. The birth 
' of Artaxerxes had happened before the accession 
' of his father to the throne ; while, on the con- 

I . trary, Cyrus was born the son of a kin^. Thia 
/ circnnistance greatly increased the indigna- 

tion of the younger brother. The same dis* 
L ttoction'had occasioned Darius Uystaspes to 

f prefer Xerxes, the younger of his sons, to his el- 

Ider brother Artabazanes. The precedent, thus 
established by such an illustrious monarch, might 
!> kav« been thought suiHcieot to reinforce the part 

I tial arguments of Pary satis ; ai)d the merit and 

abilities that Cyrus discovered at a very early 
age, and which would have enabled him to fiU 
the most difi^c^lt and to adorn the most exalted 
station, might have contributed jto confirm his 
title to the throne. 
'" . When he w;^ only ^eyeateeo, the provincej 

of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocja* had been 
d&p«||^d to t|^e^^§v(a<»pd juii^d^io-jii <rf this young 
prittce. Ti^e sajQAe.mai^4a|:^of Iteius, howeFor, ' 
that destro.yed hi^ hK>piMi oil j^V^ninsg the throo^ 
of Persist appointed him jheredi^tary a«kd perpe- 
tual goveraor Qf the above-oieBLtiQned distrjicts. 

On 
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Oil the death of Darius, Cyrus, Mith the three 
hundred heavy-armed Greeks under the com- , 
luaiid of Xenias, an Arcadian, who had accom- 
panied him to Suza, prepared to leave the Per- 
sian court, and to return to the government of 
hi.s provinces ; but when he was about to com- 
mence his journey his depai ture M'as retarded by 
a base and nefarious intention. Tissapherncs, 
to whose jurisdiction Lydia, Phrygia, and Cap- 
padocia, had been committed previous to the 
time in whichj^yrus became governor of those 
vahiabie districts, was now at the Persian court; 
and, hoping to share the spoil** of the youn^ 
prince, accused him of treason. Artaxerxca 
gave orders that Cyrus should be apprehended; 
but the powerful protection of his mother, who, 
tl^ough she loved only one, was beloved, or at 
least feared, by both her sons, defended his lif^, 
vindicated his honour, and restored him in safety ?^ -^ . 
to his dominions in Asia Minor. Cyrus, whose 
heroic fortitude was known, was not much af- 
fected with the danger that had threatened his 
person ; but the inswlt offered him by his bro- 
ther sunk deep into his heart. From the mo- 
ment he recovered his liberty, he determined to 
Jpevenge the injury done him* ; and by force of 
arms to obtain possession of the Persian throne, 
or to perish in the attempt. 

The young prince, being of a magnanimous 
disposition, naturally preferred the road of dan- 
ger and glory for asserting and vindicating his 
independence ; nor did hethiuk it sufficient - to 
punish the injustice of ArtaXerxes towards him. 
He made each preparations as might enable him 
to dethrone his brother; and«to usurp the domi-* 
|> of Persia i detruded as it was by a million' 

of 
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of armed men, and protected not OD(y by the- 
power of superstition^ but by the splendour of 
ancient renown. This design of Cyrus, extra- 
vagant and romantic as it appeared at first view, 
seemed nevertheless, when lully considered, ca- 
piable of being executed « He possessed great 
and extraordinary resources in the fertility and 
invention of his own mind ; his barbarian sub* 
jects were united to him in the most friendly 
and afi^tionate attachment to Us person; and, 
*bQ!ve all, the fidelity aud- valour of his Lacedae- 
monian allies gfive him th^e most powerful meana- 
df executing his purpose. 

When we consider the Hfe and the actions of 
Cyrus, either as they are delivered, ta us by the 
coocurnng te^imony of his cchitemporaries, or 
as we observe them in the litstre which they re- 
flect, he seems to have beeut born for the h<MM>ur 
of 'human uatqre, and particularly, for that of 
Asia. He had been educated, we are toId> from 
the age of seven years, *^ to shoot with the bow,- 
to manage jthe horse, aud to speak truth. *' Th is 
was agreeable to. the institutions^ of the great 
founder o( the Persian monarchy ; and seemed 
well adapted^ in an age of simplicity^ to form the 
]irinces and. nobles of the state. Gyrus surpass- 
ed his companions in ail exterior accomplish- 
ments; but,^ whale his manly beauty, his bodily 
activity, 9(nd his. skill and courage in managing 
the steed,: in bunting, and iu every military ^x- 
eccise)( were the admiration of the people, the 
young prince appears to have estimated such 
superficial advantages according to. their real 
worth alone. I utegrity of heart was considered 
by him- sw» the only solid basis of a iaiF ch^,raGter ^ 
honesty was iiupressedon every action } his pro- 
mise 
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iiiise was sacred, and his friendship sincere and 
Inviolabk. During the thoughtless and giddy 
season of youth, the admonitions of age and ex- 
perience uere not neglected ; opulence, birth, 
uud.rank, had for him no allurements ; age and 
virtue were the only objects of his respect; and 
his conduct, equally deserving and singular, . 

\ was justly and universally, admired and ap- 
plauded. " 

By the most ikiportant services, he had de- 
served the gratitude and the esteem of the La- 
oedaemonian republic ; which, merely by his 
. a|ssistance, had been raised to the sovereignty of 
Greece, and to the command of the sea. In re- 
turn for the favours received from the Persian 
prince, the Spartans readily granted his request ; 
and sent into Asia a body of eight hundred 
heavy-armed men, under the command of the 
ixitrepidand warlike Cheirisophus. Samiusalso, 
the Spartan admiral, who had succeeded Ly- 
sander in the command of the fleet on the Ionian 
ooast, received orders from his. government 

1 faithfully to co-operate with Cyrus, and to cm- 
' ploy his powerful armament in whatever service 
the Persian prince should think proper 

This behaviour of the Spartans might alone 
have been well approved by Cyrus, and consi- 
dered as a grateful return tor the favours they 
had recrivctl; especially as by their alliance 
his possessions on the side of Europe were per- 
»fectly secured, and he was enabled, without fear 
of danger, to withdraw the garrisons from the 
western parts of his dominion, and thus to aug. 
ment the strength of his army. But the zeal 
and attachment of the Spartans carried them still 
£u'ther ; h^ was permitted to raise forces in any 

part 
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part of their dominions : and the generous mu- 
nificence of Cyrus had obtained numerous par- 
tisans^ properly qualified to collect and to com- 
, mand these valuable levies. Of the Grecians 
devoted to the interest and glory of th(^ Persian 
prince were Clearchus the Spartan, Menon th€J 
Thessalian> Proxenus the Boeotian, Agias tht? 
Arcadian, and Socrates the Achaean. These ge- 
nerals soon raised from their .respective repub- 
lics more than ten thousand heavy-armed men, 
and nearly three thousand archers and target- 
teers. 

The haughty indolence of the Persians was. 
lulled into security, and deceived by the silence 
and celerity w^ith w-bich Cyrus made his prepa- 
rations. Alcibiades, however, w ho then resided 
at Gryninm in Phrygia under the protection of 
Pharnabazus, was apprized of the dc«gns of 
Cyrus. Moved by resentment to Sparta, or 
ambitious of obtaining the favour' of Artaxerxcs, 
he requested the Satrap to allow him an escort, 
that he 'might undertake a journey to Suza, and 
acquaint the Persian monarch with the vast 
preparations and hostile intentions of hisbrother. 
But Pharnabazus, though he possessed iwt the 
merit, desired the reward of the discovery. In- 
stead, therefore, of coinplying with the request 
of the unfortunate Alcibiades, he gratified the 
selfishness and cruelty of the Lacedicmonian go- 
vernment, as we before had occasion to observe, 
bv the destruction of the Athenian exile. 

^Xothlnsf, however, could rouse the Persian ^ 
monarch from the profound security of his re- 
pose. Cyrus completed his levies without mo- 
lestation, and almost without suspicion* an4 

he 
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B C '^^ prepared to march from the Ionian 
'. ' toast into Upper Asia, with an army of 
* one huntli'ed thotisand barbarians, and 
tnore than thirteen thousand Greeks. His forces 
having assembled at Sardis, the Persian prince 
was carried, by the activity X)f his resentment or 
Urabition, with the utmost celerify towards Up- 
per Asia. In a journey of twelve hundred miles, 
his forces encountered fewejr difficulties than 
might have been expected. They travelled 
through the central provincesof Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Cappadocia ; they traversed the mountains ^ 
of Cilicia ; and passed, without meeting re^jst* 
ance, through Syria: they then crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at Thapsacus; and, after penetrating 
the desert, entered the territory of Babylon. ' 
\ Advancing through the desert into the plains 
of Babylon, he met, near Cynaxa, the numerous 
and formidable army of Artaxerxes. Clearchus 
posted the Creeks near the river Euphrates, lest 
they should be surrounded by the enemy. C3'- 
rus'desired him to advance opposite to the king's 
guard ; because, if they should be broken, the 
enemy would immedifitely give way on all sides. 
Tlie Spartan general replied that he considered 
it necessary to remain in his present situation, 
^nd that he would 5e careful to do every thin^ 
in his power to ensure success. 

This disobedience of Clearchus, and the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus, however, destroyed the for- 
tune of the day, iu which the fate of Persia and 
the renown of Greece were alike involved. — 
Clearchus, by skilfubevolutions, eluded the armed 
chariots and cavalry of the enemy ^ and the mar* 
tiai appearance atid acclamations of the Greeks 

were 
1 
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were alonejrafiicieiitto'rGQt the opposiBg undis- 
ciplined crowds iTvho could not withstand or en- 
dure the sight of theiF regular ansiy and bur- 
nished arms. The martial sounds of their har- 
monious paeaas, intermixed with the hanging of 
their spears a^inst their brasien bucklers, as- 
tonished and terrified the enemy. Artaxerxes, 
seemg4hat the Qreeks were every wbere victo- . 
rious^ and that none of his soldiers could oppose 
them in front, gave orders to his men to whe^l 
about, and advancing with celerity take the 
enemy in the rear. Had this design been car- 
ried into execution, the Greeks, in all probabi- 
hty, having prevailed* in the first onset, would 
also hare laced about, and, animated by the joy 
of victory and their native ardour, have re- 
turned to charge th<^se that attacked them in the 
rear^ and gain^ an easy conquest. 

But Cyrus, impatientof victory, destroyed this 
£ivourable prospect. Observing the motions of- 
his brother, he eagerly rode to meet him, ac- 
companied only by six handred horse. He at- 
tacked the en^my with such violence and impe- 
tuosity, that the* king's advanced guards were 
immediately thrown into confusion, and'Arta- 
gerses, their commander. Was slain by the hand 
of Cyrus. Had he retreated even now, he might 
still perhaps have saved liislife, and ;ev en ob- 
tained the kingdom. But perceiving Artaxerxes 
in the midst of the ranks, he rushed forward 
with a blind instinctive fury, and cried but, " I 
see the man^*' He penetrated through the at- 
tendants of his Jbrother, and threw his javelin at 
the breast of the king. ' His zeal and eagerness 
to destroy Artaxerxes, proved the ruin of him- 
fielf: he received a severe wwAd in the- face 
D from 
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that we have aotbing left, but our arms and our 
valour. While we possess the one, we can avail 
ourselves.of the other; but, should we be indued 
to deliver up our arms, we shall be obirgecRo 
surrender our persons. Think not, therefore, 
tl^ we will throw away the only advantages we 
enjoy. On the contrary, be assured that, rely- 
ing on. our weapons and our valour, we will dis- 
pute with you the advantages which you pos- 
«Q8s." Theseseatiments.of Xenophon were en- 
forced by Clearchus and- the rest of the army; 
ai)[d Philinus, unable to discover the immediate 
designs of the Greeks, returned with his col* 
lefigues to the Persian camp. 

In them,ean time, Ariseus sent ^ieputies to in- 
form the Greeks that there were many Persians 
ef greater consideration thanhimself who would 
not permit him .to be. their king:. He desired 
ihey. would, join him with, all < expedition ; and 
observed that, if they delayed, he would return 
with all haste to Ionia, The army, therefore, 
iiomediately marched, in order of battle, to the 
e^campm^nt of Ariaeus. An alliance was en^ 
tered into betweea the Persian and Grecian com- 
manders, by which they bound themselves to 
perform to each other the duties of faithful and- 
affectionate confederates. This treaty being ra- 
tiiied by a solemn sacrifxee, they deliberated on 
the plan of their intended journey ; and it was 
at lepgth determined that, instead of traversing 
the desolated country through which they had 
passed, their course should be directed north* 
wurd ; where they might hope to avoid the de- 
5§urt, acquire provision in plenty, and cross the 
g.reat rivers which diminish near their source, 
with less difficulty and danger. It was also re« 

solved 
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solrcd to perform their first marches with a.^ 
much expedition as possible, that they might 
get out of the reach of the king's troops. 

It is evident that -the plan proposed had the 
appearance of a flight ; but fortune directed 
them more gloriously. The Grecian firmness 
and courage had a poMersul effect on the coun- 
sels of Artaxerxes, whosent heralds the follow- 
ing to treat with them about a truce. Tissa- 
phcrnes, in the name of the king, concluded 
that agreement with the Greeks, which pi-oved 
so calaoiitous but hbnourable to them in its con- 
sequences. The satrap engaged, on the part of 
bis master, to furnish them with provision, to 
procure them friendly treatment in the tountrics 
through which they passed^ and to conduct 
them taitfafully into Greece. On the other hand^ 
the Greeks covenanted that they would abstain 
^ from ravaging the territories of Artaxerxes, and 
* that they would pay for any supplies that were 
granted them. . - 

Tissaphernes, however, though he had pro- 
raised to hasten his return from the king, delayed 
twenty days. During this time, the Persians 
availed themselves of the opportunity of prac- 
tising with Ariseusr That barbarian, by the al- 
lurements of rewards, or the dread of punish* 
ment, but still more, perhaps^ by the warm soli- 
citations of hi;? relations and friends, was totally 
detached from the interest of his Grecian allies. 
Previous to the arrival of Tissaphernes, the 
"Greeks greatly suspected the designs of Ariceus ; , 
but no sooner did the satrap return thftnthetwo 
Persian armies encamped together. Foi* some 
*time;- however, no open hostility was commit-i 
ted; aiwl the Greeks/ according t<i treaty, were 
J) 3 furuishe4 
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iiirnished vyith a market. But Tisaphernes en. 
deavoured to encrea^^ the difficulties of their 
jouraey ; and led thei^, by ma^y windings and 
turnings thrqugh Che caaals a^d matshes be« 
^ween the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Having arrived oa the baqks of the river Za« 
bates^ which ^ws eastward from t(ie moiintains 
of Media^ the Grecian generdls, and. particu- 
larly Clearchus^ w^o h^d Wgseen and lament- 
ed the unfbrtujiiate j^^lousies that ha4 SLUse^ be- 
tweeq the Greeks and Persians, proposed a con- 
ference of the commanders, t|i^t they might ^9- 
plain and remove the obstacles of agreement. 
This measure vvas agreeable to all, and was im- 
mediately acceded ta. Five generals ai^d twen- 
ty captains of tl^e f^reeks, aqcordif^gly repaired 
to the camp qf Tissaphernes; pply two hundred 
soldiers fojjioi^ed {^hem, un4^r pretence qf going 
lo market. The Gr^cisji^ genjerals, Clearchus, 
l^enon, • A^^Sf Pr<^ep^ja, ^qd $ocrat(ss> vv^r« . 
conducted into the apartment of the satrap. 
This sepai*a^i9& ooc^ioaed 4^tri»st ; which ^as 
heightened W ob^i^rying ^.a|b t^e bar^ari^p^ 

M^er<e p^rovi4^d ?^'^^ ^^^^ §fi9^ ^^h l^pon 9 
sigiyal l^ei^g 'givc,n, tfe^se wirt^Q^^ tfce c^Qp 
were cut f^ pieces, s^^ thj^ S^^^^ appre- 
hended. 

I When the Greel^s, jgp their encfflipi^ent^ h^i 
received iAi|tellige^ce qf Uj^e treacherous con4%ct 
of the Persians, thpy ra^i to tj|;i,eir ar^is, expecjU 
lAg an imoiedjate assault. T|^e ycpwftrdly ]b^^- 
rians, hp^ever, i^te^d of s^e^^pg t9 ja^com* 
pli$h4r^^r4Q9ign$ by Ppen slijl^ honouraW^ V*r, 
<;ontiHM^ t9.e«iploy vt\fi<i^, ^pd perfWy^ 

They sctnt Ari?e^us, 4k4eazus, apd ^tUri^$(tQ^ 

perfioi^Q .«f gcmt ciAiit jy\Ui Cy^s^^^o Uje XSjtq. 

.. .. . ' ^i^ ciaij 
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•danci^ii^; af^d vvit)i th^m thfee iiundre4 P^-^ 
«0Ds clad in complete armour. \Vhe^ tWy 
drew neaj^* to ^he Greeks, a herald procla^ea 
that, if any of iheir generals or captains were 
present, they should advance, and be made ac- 
quainted wito t^e pleasure of Artaxerxes. Cho* 
rispphus the Spartaq, who, iie^t to Clearchus, 
had hitherto commanded the army, was absent 
with a party of foreigners. But Cleauor the 
Orchomenian, and Sophonetus the Stymphalian, 
the only remaining generals, cautiously pro- 
ceeded from the canip j accompanied by Xeno- 
phon the Athenian, a volunteer in the army, 
who was desirous of hearing tidings of his friend 
Proxenus. 

\yhen they arrived within hearing of the bar- 
barians^ Ariaeus said, ^' Clearehus, O Grecians> 
having be^n ^ouud guilty of perfidy and treason, 
has been punisfied' wf^Ui death. Menon and 
Proxenus, who discovered his designs, are ho- 
noured and rewarded. The king demands your 
ariBs ; wJiich Hit tiDW hh prf;p*.rty, since they 
belonged to Cyiua, who ivas his vas^l^'' "To 
fhis Ckauor rcpliuii, in theuamt^ of ttje rest ;ah(^ 
l-eproat^jed him with perfidy, ^or having be- 
tray etf the fnends aud bcnelariurs of Cyrus hi« 
palter, Jind i'i\j co,-operating with th^ enemy oji 
that priiicij, tJie treacljerous; and impious Tissa- 
bjli^r^es* Ariifeus attempted to defend himself 
^rom tW accusati^tn, by alleging the criminal 
|Con<Uict of Clearehus : upon which Xenophon 
observed, f^ j[f ^Cle^rchus wa§ guilty of perjury, 
he has sufiere<^ jp^t^y* But w^herei are Proxenus 
ifki 'M,e^on, Vho afe your benefactors and oiir 
commapd^r^J l^ii]\p(^tji<^y are "^ri'ea^S to both par- 
lies^ 1ft di5i;p.}be f^^ot^ Xo. aflv-ifj? us wh<^ i?,9est 

CO 
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to be done," Tb this request, reasotiablejand just 
^s it appeared to be, the barbarians could make 
no anSwer^ and, having conferred a while toge- 
' ther, they departed to their camp. Their mean 
dupHcity in this interview sufficiently indicated 
the unhappy fate of the Grecian commanders, 
who were kept -for some time in close confine- 
ment, and > afterwards sent to Artaxerxes, by 
whom they were put to death. 



CHAP. XII. 



ne Affairs of Greece, from the Commencement of 
the memorable Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
' Greeks under Xtnopftdn, to the Peace of An- 
talcidas. 

THE terror and alarm which had hitherto 
prevailed in the Grecian camp were i^w 
converted intd consiernatipn arid despair. The 
afflictions of the Greeks seeme*^ completed by 
the dreadful catastrophe that Had ^be^llen their 
tinfortunate commaiTders. They! were twelve 
hundred miles distant from' their native land ; 
without friends, and without allies ; hemmed in 
by rivers and mountains, which now appeared as 
so many insurmountable b^fjriers; and threatened 
by famine and the resentn^ent of a treacherous 
and perfidious enemy. They reflected that it 
"was dangerous to depart, and still more danger- 
ous to remain. ' Provision could only be pro- 
cured by the point of the sword« Every country 

would 
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would be hostile to them ; and when they had 
conquered one enemy another would be ready • 
to receive them. T|;iey had no cav airy to pursue 
the barbarians iu their flight, or to elude their 
pursuit :^ victory itself would be almost fruitless ; 
but defeat, would be certain ruin. 

Xhes§ considerations/ together with the fan- 
.cied. inspiration of a dream> impelled Xenophon 
touadertake^ amidst the general, dejection and ; 
disnotay^ the care o£ his own and the public 
safety. As assemdbly of the captains bei ng^ con - 
yened^ he represented to them &ithftilly the 
present situation of ^aflairs ; but exhorted them^ 
^ the same time, not to. suffer themselves to fall 
ioi^o'despair. Alt the arguments that religion, 
philosophy* and experience could suggest, were^ 
urged by him ; to encourage them to expect sue* 
Qess from their own bravery and. the iavour of 
Heaven, and. to disdain any oiFers of accommo^ 
dation from men whose perfidious friendship had 
been more hurtful than their open enmity. 

They all applauded the sentiments of the 
Athenian ; and Cherisophus^ the Spartan gene- 
ral> exhorted them without loss of time to elect 
'Commanders in the room of those whom they 
hs^ilost. .Timafiion» Xanthicles, Cleanor, Phi- 
iysias, succeeded the late generals ; and Xeno^* 
phon supplied the place of Proxenus. They de- 
termined to disenciimber themselves of all unne- 
cessary baggage, which might impede their 
march, and to explore the sources of the Tigris 
^nd the Euphrates. Their army they i4a tended' 
to form in a hollow square ; and thus to oppose 
■the valour of th«ir battalions, on every side, to 
Ahe enemy. 

The Gfeeks .consumed the greater part of the 

day 
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day in prieparations for their departure ; and in 
• the afterncpn, having crossed the Zabatus, the 
troops pursued their journey, in the disposition 
already mentioned. They had not, however, 
proceeded fer, when the Persian archers and 
slingers began to harrass the rear of the army. 
To repel these light skirmishers ^^asiK) very easy 
njatter ; but to attack them in the assault, with-r 
out suf}ering considerable loss, was impossible. 
They could not be overtaken by the heavy- 
^rmed soldiers, nor even by the targeteers, in a 
little time ; and the enemy could not be pursued, 
without par| of the army being cut off. Xeno« 
phon, however, made an attempt ; but many ^f 
his men were wounded, and he brought his 
troops back to the camp dispirited . and dis- 
graced. 

The Greeks now found the want of cavalry and 
of light-arnied soldiers* They therefore equip* 
ped fifty of their baggage horses ; and twahun- 
dreJ-Rhodians were drawn from the ranks, who 
. furnished themselves with slinigs and leaden balls, 
wljich they threw twice as far as the stones em* 
ployed by the 'barbarians. Of these men* fiftv^ 
were mounted > and provided with buff coats axkd 
corslets; and Lycius, an Athenian, was ap* 
pointed to command them. The utility of these 
preparations was soon visible, when the eiiiemy 
renewed the assault with a thousand horse and 
four thousand slingers. The Persian detachment 
had no sooner approached within the reach of 
dartsi than the horsemen of Lycius fell. furiously 
on them, and they fled in scattered disorder. 
The Greeks pursuing, took many prisoners; and 
in order to create the greater horror in the minds 
of these cowardly and perfidious enemies, the 
bodies of the slain were t^rribiv mangled. 

4ftcr 
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After these advantages, they continued their 
march along the banks of the Tigris and the . 
Western boundaries of Media, where they met 
with many rich and populous villages that sup- 
plied them with plenty of provision ; and soon 
approached the mountains of the Carduchians, 

- where the cavalry of the enemy could no longer 
annoy them. The Tigris, pn their left, was so 
deep and rapid that the passage appeared ab- 
solutely insurmountable ; and, nevertheless, it 
was thought necessary to pass the fiver. Hav- 
ing received intelligence, however, that the 
road through the country of the Carduchians 
would conduct them to the spacious and plentiful 
provinces of Armenia, they, marched thither; 
regardless of the report that a hundred thousand 
Persians bad been defeated, and cut to pieces by 
those fierce barbarians. When they approached, 
the Carduchians betook themselves to their fast- 
nesses, and left the houses and villages in the 
plain to the mercy of the invaders. The troops 

. did uo injury ; but they could not procure, by 
their inoffensive behaviour and invitations of 
peace, the friendship of those men, who were 
the common enemies of the Greeks, the Persi- 
ans, and the whole human r^ce. Every opporr 
tunity ,was taken to impede the march of the ar- 
my. These barbarians were not prepared for a 
close engagement ; but they excelled all other 
nations in the use and strength of their bows, 
which were three cubits long, and which they 
bent by pressing the lower part with the foot. 
The arrows weVe nearly as long as the bows \ and 
their p(Jints were so- sharp, that they woyld 
pierce the firmest shields and corslets. The 
Greeks had full occasion to employ their supe* 

rior 
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rior knowledge in tactics, and their valour, in- 

^Tepelling or eluding the attacks of these danger- 
ous enemies ; who did them mote hurt in sev^a 

.days than the Persfans did in as many week«. 
At 'length, however, they arrived at the river 

^ Cantrites, which forms the boundary of Arme- 
nia; and, during the month of Jauuary, thej 
traversed the fruitful plains of that country. 
Teribazus, the Persiajigovernorof the province,, 
entered into a treaty with the generals; to supply 

. them with provision, on their abstaining from- 
hostilitiest y but, he having treacherously broken 
the treaty, the Greeks had immediate recourse 
tOvarms, pursued the perfidious governor, and 
plundered his camp. The day following a more 
"dangerous occurrence befel them. Being obhged 
to encamp in the open air, without fire and vie- 
tuals,' the snow fell in such quantities during the 
night, that the men and their arnis w^re com- 
pletely covered. Some lost their sight by the 

^ glare- of the snow ; and others were so benumbed 
with the piercing coldness of the north wind,, 
that they were deprived of the use of their hands 
and feet. Xenophoa could scarcely keep the 
men in motion; who, lying down on the ground,, 
protested they would go no farther, but die 
there. They endeavoured to defend their eyes 
/rpm the eflect of the snow, by wearing some>- 
thing of a dark colour before them ; while their 
feet were preserved by cbntinual motion during 
the day, and in the night by being stripped 
bare. , 

They next approached the country of the 
Taochians ; who, being alarmed with the report 
of an unknown enemy, abandoned the villages- 
in the plain^ and, with their wives, children, 

and. 



snd caiti)^^ betdok theto^lteato tlife ttibuntains* 
tbrtiv provisiaA also the!y <:arrii6d with th^m^ 
tliat the Greeks fbtmd themselves Dnd^r the ne- 
cessity of attacking tholse fastnesses. *the bar- 
bariaiy^ endeavoured to defend themselves, hf 
rolhiig large stonei down the jpfrecipices on thp 
ia^nders; bat, when these missile weapons were 
eochabsted, th6 Greeks mat!e^tliert)stlves mlteters^ 
of th^ flights; and the ^-omen threw first their 
children dmvrt th« rocks, and then themselves. 
This; fratttk aitt tof despair Was fcilowed by the 
men; and the Greeks took few prisoners, but 
ebtaiiied a considerable riumiber dt' sheep, oxen^ 
and ^eses. 

The' army th^n proceeded, with gr^kt Celerity, 
through the bleak and dreary country 6f the 
Chaty beans. The Chaly beans were the fiercest 
latiOH'in^ al! those jwrts : they hard Btien tcfrsleta^ 
irreates, and helfe^*, for their defence : a short 
liL)chi6n was hung at their girdle; and they 
made ese of pikes fifteen ctibits in length, with 
whieh they attacked an^tttmy . At the approach 
of tjie Creeks, they were so far from betraying 
thy sympt6m of fear ot of flight that they sung 
and danced. They bold Iv defeudfed their vil- 
iigfes -a.bd property; anxT the Greek.^coold ob- 
tain no supply from this warlikb but ihhoi^pitable 
people. 

They now passed the Hver flarpa.<iiis, whick 
dirides the territories of the Chaly beans apd 
ScythiaAs; and met With iib oppositibft (luring 
«beh:jouriicy through' fhecouT]ftry.<5f this latter 
people. When they iiad sirrived Ott the ibp of 
Ihotint Theches; a place held in .particular de* 
▼OliOn by the i'nha:bitants, the vaiigiiard alano- 
ed th« rest of ^heit armV with ih^it' acclama- 

Vto. IV. £ tiona. 
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tions. Xenophon, who commanded the rear, j 
hearing the noise, concluded that the army'vras ! 
attacked by an enemy; and therefore advanced 
with all expedition to the assistance of their 
Comrades. But^ having arrived nearer, they 
xvere seized with the ntost pleasing sensations^ 
when their ears were^ saluted from every c^uartec 
with the cry of "The sea! the seaT. They 
. were filled with transports of tumitltQatfy joy^ 
stt the sight of an object which they had so long 
'Wished in vain : it recalled to their minds., more 
'distinctly and forcibly the recollection of their 
parents, their ifriends, their relations, their coun- 
try, and every thing dear to them. The sol*- 
diers, with teafs in their eyes,, embraced ^ach . 
other, and then their commanders; the ^ympa-* 
theti'c affection .was. communicated to the «wholo 
army,* and beq^e,^ .great that a monument of 
stones wais reared on the occaSsion.* This mount 
was cbvered with the arn^ of barbarians, which 
was intended as a trophy * of their memorable^ 
march through so mapy hostile and populous 
liatiohs. ... » 

• • The distant prospect of the Enxine sea, which 
they badlnbw. discovered, occasioned the Greeks 
16 forget th'iat they, w^ere nearly sixty miles from 
it ; and that the territory which intervened coni 
sisted of the trackless forests of the Macronians,^ 
and the abrupt and intricate windings of the 
Cokhiati mountains.; By means, howc**er, ofa. 
jpefson among the Grecian targeteers, ,who un^ 
derstobd th^ language of .the barbariaps, .and 
Jiad been carried when a youth to Athens))whi^re 
he had served J^s a ;^ve,^ they were etmbleq U> 

' hold friendly, 'intercourse" wiw the Macronians ;■ 
Whp supplieU them .with provision, a^d eo^* 
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ducted tkem« in three days« to the western fron. 
tier of Coicfeog. *'; 

The Galohians^ heing at entnitv with the cola* ' 
nies of the Greeks that flouHshecl on the shores 
of Jthe Euxine sea^ occupied the heights^ and * 
prepared to dispnte tlieir passage. If the Greeks 
should advance against tnem in the form of a 
phalanx*y I^enophon was sensible that the in- 
^equalities of the ground would break the ranks 
of the Greeks; and the centre becoming disor-' 
dered^ the enemy, by me^ns of t^ieir superior 
numbers, would outreac)i either wing of the' 
army. It was, therefore, at first agreed to ex* 
tend the phalanx in Iront ; and there being very* 
few men left in £le, the front jof the Greeks 
would nearly e^ual that of theColchiaos : but 
k was afterward found necessary to divide the 
h^avy-aoned meii into companies of a hundred 
qach, and that every division should compose a 
separate coiumn. m this form, attacking the 
enemy, they <:oiBjf>let^y routed them ; and now 
found themseWes within two days march of the 
£axiBe sea, and no enemy able U> oppose their 
jiassage thit^ej^ 

* The pfaaHanx was t company, and frequently the 
avbole body of an army, arranged in tucb order, that their 
ttrength was alxnost incredible, and they could endutc any 
abock, however .violent. ' Polybtus describes ihe phalanx 
as a square battalion of pikemen, consisting of sixteen is 
ilank and 500 in front. The soldiers stood so jc(a|c together 
:JhaC the pikes of the fifth rank extended three feet beyonjl 
ihe front of the iiattalion. ^ Those who were too far distant 
from the front, to render any service with their pikes, 
touched them on the shoulders of them that atood before 
them ; and the ptkca being locked together in file, th^y 
AreiKd forward to the support of the front. 

tE 2 Amidst 
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Afpidst-the formidsihl^i hostility of nUm^rouA 
nations that inhabited the banks of the Buiuaa^ 
se^ral Grecian cities aroi^ at different inter- 
Tal§, which enlivened the glootn of 'barbarism* 
and displayed the superiority aad glory of ^ts 
and arms. None, however, w^ mor^ ancieafc< 
or more renowned, than Sinope; sitiiated oa a 
narrow isthmus, annexing a fertile ^eQmsnla lo 
the province of Paphlagonia. This . city had 
sent out many colonies to difiereut parts of the 
east and west} in one of which, named Trape<» 
zus^ or Trebisond, the Greeks met a friendly 
reception, af^er they had spefit more than a y<9ftr 
ih almost contiiLuartrayel\ii)g and warfare. ' 

After staying here for some time, and eele* 
brating with much, pomp and festivity fth» 
gymnastic games ^nd exercises peculiar to the. 
Grecian nation, Cherisophus vvas dispatched tot 
the Hellespont, to procure ships from AnaxiiuQ^ 
the .Spartan admiral in that sea. Several weeks 
elapsed, in which they h4iard n<^tbing of CkerU 
sopnus, or of any assistance from tike Spartan 
admiral.^ They, however, coJlei^t^d such a aimu 
ber of vessels as might serve t,o transport to 
.Cerasus the aged, the infirm, the women, and 
^^gg^g^f while the strength of theacmy pi^«d 
by land. 

Having remaitied here for some time, to dis^ 
pose of the booty they had acquired, to procure 
necessaries, aud to review their army, wbich was. 
ibund to consist of eight thousand six hundred 
men (the rest having perished by fatigue, war, 
cold, and sickness), they pursued their journey 
through the country of the IVIosynaecian;. They 
next proceeded inrough the districts of. the 

Chalybians; 
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fSiailytHaiifl ; and arHved in the conntiy of the 
Tyberenians, who treated the Greeks with much 
friendship and respect, and conducted them with 
ranch kindness and civility to the city of Coty- 
ora, a colony of the Sinopians.. 

It might have been expected that the Greeks, 
having arriy^V aipong their friends and rela- 
tMas, would liav^ bceift ! disposed to enjoy in 
peace aiid security ^ the fruit« of their past la- 
bours and dangers ; and, if they were not in- 
dined to expose themselres to the hostilities of 
the inhabitants of Paphlagonia and Bithynia, 
they might have waited until ships had arrived 
f*om Sinope and Heraclea, or from the Spartan 
admiral in thtr Hellespont. But it is a more dif- 
ficult matter to conquer the passions th^ to 
overcome an external enemy. The nearer they 
;approached their native country, in the more 
real danger did their apparent security involve 
them. Th^y l;rad baffled, during the course of 
A Jong and laborious journey, ^he open attack* 
and insidious conduct of the hostile barbarians, 
whose country they had traversed ; but the air 
of a Grecian colony dissolved the discipline and 
uBioit- which the fear of the enemy had hitherto 
piseserr^d. While in the east, the Greeks had 
• acted with unanimity and friendship ; they now 
began to fe^l the fatal eiFects of their provincial 
distincti^s. Separate interests and opposite 
designs infl«€nced the army : the -M^eaUhy were 
desiroiift'^of jsefewning to their native country ;' 
wiuAe thoie . Who bad accumulated no riches 
proposed to; plunder equally friends -and foes, 
QreekB' and barbarians. 1? fie generals of the 
9^rmy heM in contempt the troops that served 
, . ondei' 

^9 
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uiiHer thcQi ; whilst the soldiers. di^miiuPQd 
agaihst and insulted th^ir cdmnianders. 

Xenophpn, whose designs and intentions have 
l)een fully justified by himself, wa3 aijubitiouiJ of 
forming a settlement of Grecians oa th^ eoa^t 
of the Eu^ne ; which might soon render itself 
superior to all the other colonies^ tbeit neigh* 
bourhood, or perhaps to.^.4ny in. !|isi^. On ^bm 
southern shores of the Euxir^p, there were many 
large and majestic forest trees, well ^dapfijed 
for the building of ships. There were alao con- • 
venient harbours i^r vessels ; and the neighbour- 
i»g territory abounded with flax, iron, and every 
other commodity necessary for raising and sup* 
porting a naval power. But this noble design, 
ivhich might have been extremely useful and 
honou^bie to the army> was defeated by the 
mean distrust of the enemies of, Xenophon. 
They accused him of forming \yild and danger- 
ous schemes; insinuating that his inteations were 
to keep the soldiers from home, that they might 
continue his dependents; and, while they- risked 
their own- safety^ procure for him fame. and for* 
tune'. 

While they remained at Heraclea, Ch^risflK* 
pjius returned with vessels from the Sf>artui> 
admiral ; but the number was not sufBcieat for 
transporting the whole army. Chagrined at 
this disappoii^tment, and discontented with tho; 
conduct of their commanders, the tropps formed* 
a: rash and dangerous project o£ dividing into* 
separate bodies, and of prosecuting their jour« 
ney through^ Bithynia to Byzantiumi a dWtalipGe 
of two hundred miles. In this expedition the 
Greeks lost above a thousand men; b^H the de«. 
4t;r^c^on would have been much greater, had 

not 
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not tbe geoecofu^ tctivit^ of Xenophon mducad 
him to Tes»d ^is qw« troops in toe same dixec- 
tioa tkjsX those pu«9ued. wko kad weakly deserted 
hii> «taadajMl«- ChefMopbus died $ooik after ; aod 
tke cht^j comipaiQd dovolviog^oa Xenophon^ he 
coadvK^tod tUeoei aiif<$ i» Byzaatiiun. 
' Noi sooner, had they arrived scsar this place 
than the mutinous spurilt of tfao^Gorecian soldiers 
w^ again in rnqtiovi;. and ttkoir behaviour terri- 
fied &o iub^bitunts of thoae ooiintries. The 
Lace<ia$inoiuaa: garrisoo.iii the cityv feared the 
assistaace of sqqh dangoroils allies ; aod Bharna- 
bazvis, the Pepsiau satrap, alarmed for the safety 
of his provioce^ . m^de proposals to Aiiaxibiu8> 
to have them^r^mov^d into Europe^ Allared:by 
the bribes of the sfiktiapv vAnaxtbius and his soc- 
cesspr^ Aristar^hus, maKJfipxomises tothe Oreeks, 
which they bad neither the inclinatioo nor abi- 
lity to. pcrforro. The' iroo^ enraged at thisf 
dis{^>^intB)»i^ and.^at the tnsaohery of the. 
Spart^A coimnaaders, . would bate attacked and^' 
plundered Byzantium, had nottheontbority and 
tbje ^rudenoe of Xenopihon reatr^ned thfshi. 

His jipguiaeats Vj&pressed' the mutinous 6\»* 
pPSitioA of : the> Greeks for the present ; but no^' 
tbing' could haye' restffainedthern kmg from^^ 
att^RjptLi)|| enterprises of xr :similkr mature, had t 
not anMCMtfeasioa: presented itaeif of leniplpojria^ 
their dain^eroiis aoti.'vity in t^) service of 9eu* 
tb^^ :» hold -andisuocessful^adFeutiKrter of Lower 
TlKaco^i The- father of SeutboF, .wfaiosd> naino' 
^ M'a« Afosodes, seignod.arei) softneof the^inhaM 
hiliaiijta. onHthoe European fshores of the^Ettixide 
^d/Propontia; b^t-iai 8ubject& expefHng^ hfm 
ffona Us defninionati hfipfioughOirefb^vrith INfe- 
dmna^' king'.of tlkf Odt^ians, thamost^:pQwe». 
. " ful 
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fal tribe of Upper' Thracfe-r ' Meclocus,\|javin^ 
been long connected^with > the-'femily of SeotHes 
by the ties of hospitality, geneiroiisly entertained 
the father ; and, after thfi death of Meelsade^, ex* 
tended hi& benevol^ce to his' son : bat the' 
young prince, being of ^an independent spirit, 
requested Medocus to grant hhn liorses'and sol. 
diers, that he mi^t attempt to fegaia the pos^ 
session of his paternal domiuioasl. He also sent 
to .Xenophon Medosades^ a Thvaci^an, who, un-* 
derstlnding the Greek lattguage, served him in 
|the capacity of an s^mbassador ; *ai}d, by the li- 
berality of his of^iers^ in diit^d the Grecian leader 
(^t. the expeuce of Qiuch fatigue and hardship 
to his troops) togiye Him effectual assistance in 
recovering and greatly e^^eodiifg his dk>min ions, 
l^he grmy of Xenophon, howevei;, was called 
a^ay :to^ .eiig^£ in a more honoorddble' war; 
wWch the resentin^nt of Artaxerxes against the 
presumptioif bf the Spartans, for supporting the 
uhfortunate rJeh«^Uon of Cyrus, Kad kindled < 

! Afte^tkcdownial^f the Athemian' greatness, 
several izi^cu^i^i^oes^Daii^rifouted^to render Per- 
sia an enemy tp tj^« ^lartaiiii, Th« so^reigniy 
thiey possessed oypr^lT Greece^th^optfoftifrst^they • 
had njafdeonihe coVs^ of -^^ia^ ^^^ extehtand' 
p^ercminenuee bf their naval pQ^i:) ^ml^ above 
ail, their jupea participation ill tiiie r^^llion of 
CiyrH3,T ejpcited th«! ^m^'ftnient of tire Persian 
nionar^h!. Their poster reodeiieclitlreiii the l*i 
v^,i:but t^feh\ fisdistanc'e of^Cyrus.wiader^thwii 
th<ei enemy,: of Aeta:!perKe8. • H^ thdre£»ri^ re- 
sol verdrto /chastise their 'andftcitv: ; andifcomm^- 
lUCate^ his iflitentions^ to Ti^aphernes, 'whoi \inff 
Si^nt'to the p#scssion pf hisiibreditary pToviMctt in 
Caria,ri(od.id^ahad bad ^i thh propertynf Qftma 

hit • bestowed 



hesitow:^ OH feim IW h\^ roc^oft fidelHjr and ser- 
vices. ... 

H« W9S also cQpftmanded t^. execute the ven- 
f cance of tbe ^ing up«a tht citit«^ ia Asa that 
b^lon^d to the Spartan comoion wealths He 
ther»K>rQ i^ttacke4» without the (brmaUty o^ 
d$clan(^ war,, tbe- ^o)^ans; whik the satrap 
Pharuabazusey^tereditt^ahiiii vkws, aDdcQii«uiw« 
red m all his jAi^Q^ures. The Lacedflenonian 
^prison, supported by the towDusmett, reskted 
the enemy, ai^d defended themaelv^eswithgr^at 
courage. Tbe^A hoivvever, 4eQt to Lacedaesioa 
ipesBeogers, earnestly soliiojititftg such a reinforce* 
me^t uf troops as might enable them to repel 
the en.emy» and retain posseession of their cities. 
The Spartan senate^ th^t they might not be 
wanting in aiibirding theiv allies every necessary 
assistance, levied without delay an army of five- 
thousand Peloponnesian tropps aad three hun- 
dred Athenian horsemen. Thimbron, the Spar**' 
tan» obtained the command of these ^rces; and 
had ord€>rs^ as smii as he ariived in ^olta» to 
take into his pay tjhe Crreek^ who. had engaged 
ii> the expedition un4er Cyrus, 9mA who were 
now employed in tJhe dishonourable service of an 
ungratefiil barl<arian« The periidictus and mean 
cooductof Seuthes, wbo> aliUr b'm first successes, 
had jpueh neglected his GreciaA ^xiliaries, and 
though a prince retained his original manner 
of a Thracian; roj^ber^ made the proposal of 
joiuing his forces to those of Tbimbron very 
agreeable to' Xcnophon- Six thousand men, 
therefore, the v^enerable ren^ainsof an army that 
had suti'^red sp many hardships and dangers, 
rauged thciuiielves vuidter tliestaiBKlard of Spartu.-* 
r Tlumbi^on 



Thimbi^ii Opened the c^S^paigii against tlie 
lieutenant of Artaxerxes; and was at first suc^ 
cessfol. Hfe took or regained the towns of P6r- 
gainus^ Teuthrania; Halisaruia^ Myrina> Cyme,* 
and Gryoiuni $ but the walls of Larissa, a strong - 
town in the Troas, defeated every effort ..for its 
reduction. The vigilant garrison^ assisted by 
Ihe inhabitants of the. p]ace, made a vigorous 
salJy, repelled the besiegin|[> army^ and burned 
or otherwise destroyed their works. The Greek 
troops^ composed of a motley assemblage from 
>aimost every Grecian Gommumty, could only be 
restrained from licent^usness by constant action 
attd uninterrupted victory. Their mutinous spi# 
rit made them extrenaely formidable not only to 
each otiier^ but to the Greeks of Asia*. Complaint 
was therefore made to the Lacedaemonian go* 
vernment of the rapacity oi the troops; wliose 
V4olen[ce was ascribed to the weakness of the gcr 
neral. 

; In conse<quence of these representations, Thim- 
bjron was deprived of the command, ^nd dis^ 
-garaced ; and the Spartans appointed Dercyllidas 
to be his successor This man was possessed of 
Vicry fertile resources ; and could vary his con- 
duct without changing his principles. He knew 
when to relax, and when to exac^t the obedience 
of the soldiers ; and to the qualifications of a 
general added the reputation of' being the best 
engineer of hh time. The machines o/ war^ 
which Dercyllidas invented of ioaproved, occa* 
sjoned the reduction of Lari^sa' in a ' little tin^e ; 
^id suqh was the rapidity of his coQcj^ests, and 
the moderate use he Iwade ef victory, that the 
one recommended him to the Spartan senate, 
wJiiie.ihe xtiher eadeared him to the colonies of 



Asia. Theap taxes wereiiUitiimi^ed ; drsiVoom^ 
plaints heard with candour; and their diflfb* 
rences decided by hini with the most impartial 
justice. DisdaiaiDg the cruel and arbitrary con- 
duct of his predecessors, he imposed no oppress 
sive exUctioos on^the peacefal citizetis and hus^ 
bandxnen ; and, that he might not incommode 
and burden the suljjects and allies of Sparta with 
the, maintenance of his troops^ he maipched into 
Bithynia> and thefe< fixed his quarters for the 
winter^ where the ralour of Xenophon.and his 
brave followers had lately spread the terror of 
the Grecian name. 

Though Tissaphernes had condudted) a na« 
meroos and powerfiiharmy into Upper Asia^ hiii 
indoleace and dilatory conduct enabled the Gre-* 
cian genefral to attempt other ^enterp rises. Am* 
basaatdors >ilad been.se»t to Sparta from the 
Greek colonies that inhabited the Thracian.Cher* 
^nesus> requesting tho assistance <>f the Lacedae- 
monians against the barbarians of tbe adjoming 
territory, who greatly disturbed and iajured 
them. !Dercy llidas aiForded thoseunhappy Cheeks 
the most useful assUliance^ by employiftg no^ the 
valour but the laboucof the soldiers tntf^eirde^ 
fence. . Accordingly^ : he formed, a < wall of great 
strength across the isthmus that joined the Chierii 
sonese to the Tbraoian -territory. This wall • wfS 
commenced in the spring, but not fini^ied until 
oear autumn^; .aithcuigh thetroops iabDuredl>uh:> 
cessantly, and/ wereiies^cited to .actijpnbby>;thB 
promise^ : q£ iriswards ^ jEroin ! the vfimliAky. :ixihM» 
tants of ^ pji)Yince» . ' > -■■■ '/ t: < i »' >. .. I i ^/o 
.' ' JQ^ercy IHdasuhaii ' acanefily . retunoVd iionv^his 
ii^f^I'employ9uhit/'when,t£ie coajpinod f^i^ 
•f the H^o nraiaa satiaps^if Ibroob^slifliBid 
^^x^. Tissaphernes 



sos, Th« Spartan eomni^der hnikiediately coU 
lected thp whole of ktis traop^^'thal he might give 
the enemy battle. The European Greeks dis^ 
played an eagerness and, aeai for the engtigeA 
ment worthy of themsetresaftid their coantryj 
but the Asiatics, whose inindi had been enii^v. 
bled-and degenerated by a long sefftes of oppress 
seon, ipevcetvin^ the numerons and poweriiil'nK 
my of Persia^ with which. tbey had io ccmtend, 
were greatly intimidated^ ainl betrayed sympi 
toms of disc6ntent. Thia panic might hav^ 
proved fatal to the cause of Gjeece, had n^t tb^ 
troops of Tissapberncs feit the .same fear which 
they inspired. They recollected the bravery 
of the ten thousand Greeks who had- aocompa<- 
nied Cyrus in his Persian texpedition. Tissaplier- 
nes, therefore, was pireTaikd on^ nmch agatn;^ 
the mind of Pharnabazus, to propose a c6nfett 
ence; and the irresolution of the Asiatic Greeki 
engaged Derc5rlUdas to accepit the offer. Ail 
accommodation was thus ctmcinded^ in which it 
Was agreed> that the Greek cities ahonJd remain 
faree^ that Dercyilidas' shcttid retire with hxh , 
troops; that) the'Lacedsemonian'govetnors should 
leave thc< cities ;« and that this, treaty should snb«> 
sist until the king of Peraa and the Stat4.^ 
Sparta either dis»v«^ed Or ratified it. 

ThedesigiiefTisBaphernes, however, in <K»H 
cduding thia trjsaty^ was only to; gain i^me by 
aofusing' the en«my^ . The most i solemn* oiah* 
aiDd^enigagetnems hiadlong lost their inAttencii 
over his treacherous dilsposition. He wMted with 
koj^atieiice' for thepvomisnirtiiiforceitiencs from 
jAsia^: that he might < renew th« wa|-| bat th€ 
cUe^ioi^ect ^ his vrisfaas was the arrival 4f *A 
.1 large 



large flee(» '^bicfa had ti^een equipped' a»dpr&« 
p^rediD silence andaecrecy by the Persian tno^ 
aarcj^ in the Phenician ports. The Spartfth^se* 
oatc^ however, were apprised of these extent 
live i^eparatioos by H«rodas, a Sy raciisan ; who, 
animated jby his iove to.:Grfeece, betrayed the 
counsels of hU Phemcian, master. No soonei^ 
wer^ they certified of the dangers that threat* 
jBned tbei}i> than they became iudignknt at itb« 
treaqheroiis conduct ^ Tissaphernes^ and the 
too easy cred«Uty of their own general. 

The expedition jof king Agis against the Elean 
territory, was the last exploit -of his iong and 
warlike reign. In his dying moments, he ac- 
knowledged Leotychides-as his son ; whose legi- 
timacy Che levity or the guiit ^f his mother had 
caused to be disputed. But this late recognition 
was altogether ineiiectftal. The pajrtisaas of 
Agesilaus, who wa« ihe younger brother of 
Agis by theside.of his father ArcludanHis, were 
not satisfied with the arowalof Agis; and there- 
fore ccHitended against Leotychides, whoin they 
entirely ^upplanted^ and Agestlaus became king 
of Sparta. .. *;. .. j :>- . 

Under a diminutive and igwibie form, Aged^ 
laus concealed the moat shining tand ooble quni 
lities; a vigorous and fervid mi nd» amanly.cie« 
ration of character^ . ctnd .a geaerons ambition^ 
These great endowmen^r^idcmied by thejmldey 
radiance of eandctur^ anodesty^ .oondescensiun^ 
and almost: unlimited c^mpWisance fur hH 
friends, attracted and .preserved the notice and 
esteem of some of the. most respectable persons 
in Sparta. -!Nane,ihowev«r^ was more attochad 
by affection to Agesiiaus than Lysander ; who^ 
^hiso wo ambitious designs ^nd hopes of^gVaa^ 
F deur 
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dear 'had' been .blasted by the jeSlbdsy'antf fe^ 
sentment excited against bis conduct, \rit& liM 
magdanimity . endeavoured only to aggrarklis^ 
his friend. The eloquence and . ability of Ly«i 
sander were successfully employed in- beiialf of 
AgGsitaas; but had he made^u^e of the sailitr 
povi^^rs for himself they would «ndt-hdre availed w 
It was, therefore, principally -by the- ilt trlgues 
and the influence. of Lysander that^his favoUr-r 
ite was declared ■ successor to the;vactaint-tlij>l$ne: 
By the same >m,eans, also, about tw0 years 'after- 
wards, he was elected commander irf ^hief of 
the Greek armies in Asia; an office le^s ^ptendid^ 
but of. more weight add authotity than that ofT 
king of Sparta* * •• . . 

^ At the commencement lof his re%n^ fh^' Spar« 
tans received, the unwelcome intelligence^' the 
formidable preparations mader by the Persian 
monarch ; .and Lysandet engaged them to em- 
j^ ^. play, the great and $«^id» bot-ks .yet nn* 
„g g ' known; abilities of their yoti ng and war- 
* like prince agliinj^ the power of 'Artax-* 
erxes. Agesilaus wasthe first Grecian' kitls', 
since the time of Agamemnon, wha led > the 
united ibrcc4 of hts country against A.<^a-; and 
he was. accompanied <b^ tthree thouband LncedsB- 
moniati freednien, and J ^ body- gf foreign 
troops chiefly coUe£tefd ^from the confederateil 
^itiies in Peloponnesus.* The ccndaet of. Lysstn- 
^erin'thi) e7cpedUidn->>gim»g great offeiicetd 
hiacaUeagtie8cby\|th«'Si^rionty which he«as- 
turned, :tbey ' cbmpliHMed -of him to Agesilaus; 
whom they i]>flncm:ed to take every opportunity 
of humblmg him and^th^>^rtlng hti wishes.. «iAt 
iast he was detached from the army, and Bent 
asacc^atsador to the aUfeifPof Sparta near thtf 
1 Hellespont^ 
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BeileBpoRt;' which ofiice he discharged- with ^ -j 

^teat Melity ; hut still ifindi^ig th,e king ill af. ^ 

iected towards him, .he yeturaed disgracetiiUy to 
Sparta, enraged a^ Jhis? disappointment; and 
Yovrin^ revenge .for the indignities and insults j 

iiSerei him by a aian whom be had always 
fierved witlk fidelity, and whose ingratitude was 
Ift^CMre intoleraS^le than the injustice of all his ene» I 

4^^ together. j 

• Agesilaus appointed Kphesus to be the head- 
quarters of his troops ; the central situation of 
which reiuiered.it the most conrenient rendez- 
vous for the recruits that flocked to his standard 
ifof» evecy. part of the coast, while it enabled 
hiiD tQ conceal from the enen^y which of their 
provinces he proposerl to invade, j Tissaphernes 
Stot n ntessenger thither, to demand of Agesilaus 
ibe reason of tho^ vast preparations. Agesilaus 
made answer, in 'Orderthat the Asiatic Greeks 
^nght ef\ioy the same freedom as their Emo-' 
peian brethren. The messengers from' Tissa# 
phernes replied that the . colonies should enjoy 
Iheijr .aiK^ent j6reedom and independence.. Arta- 
Xerxes,' they declared, .had no hostile intentions 
agaj^st eitheir the Greeks i^ Asia or Europe ; 
attdtl>e U*eaty^thalhad been concluded between 
Tissaphernes and Dexcyllidas might be expect- 
ed sbortjiy froih Suza, ratified and confirmed by 
the Persian monarch. Until a firm and lasting 
peai;e should take,p}ace between Artax^rxes and 
the Greeks, Tissaphernes, therefore, earnestly 
]»i|iiiested that the truce might be continued on 
tiotn sides ; and he was ready to confirm it |n 
whatevier-xnanner Agesilaus thought proper. 

The Spartan king, remembering the former 

(U^fidy Q.f ^e satrap^.and judging that his pre- 

F 2 seat 
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sent and future aiitioos would be simll;^ t& thmi 
which tlw Greetks inad already experienced^ 
frankly c^nfesised hU suspicions*, of treachery. 
Being unwillingj^ however, to embroil h\& ccmtq* 
try in an uuneceasary war. when peace might be 
obtained, he diispatched Dercyliidas and li/i^ 
<)ther {Spartans, to renew the late . eugagemeat 
withTi$sapherne& The perfidious Persian agai* 
swore to the fidelity of the engagement; aad^ 
^hroke the solemn ties for the r last time. Whea 
he had received the reinforcements which he 
had j^o long expected, Tiasaphemes gave orders 
lo i\gesi]au3 to quit Ephesus, and eyacuate tib^ 
Asiatic coast ; and^. if he retused to comply witlk 
these demands, the satrap threatened to employ* 
the whole weight of the Persian arms in enlbv^-iw 
ing obedience. . The fri$snds of the Spartan ge-- 
neral were alarmed at this unexpected oom->' 
QKind: but the prudent or pious. AgesilaxMseeoE^ 
ed VEiore cheerful than usual ^ and observed that 
he rejoiced to ceaxunence a war under such fe« 
- VQurable auspices, in which the gods would nn- 
doubted ly revenge their awB cause, and punish' 
the treacJhery of Tissaph ernes. 

In the mean time, the Spartan general Br&» - 
spared to encounter the insidious arts of the Fer^ 
sian with equal but more innocent address. Caria 
was the &vourite residence of Tissaphemes ; 
which he had beauti&ed and adorned by miiBj 
voluptuous pai'ks and palaces, and strengthened 
with a fortress^ in which was deposited all hh 
wealth. Agesilaus industriously propagated a 
report that he intended to march iftto this pro^ 
vince, to plunder and lay waste the possessions 
of Tissaphernes. In order to render this report 
more credible, he gave eommand«L to the inter- 
vening 



V«aiBg'Cifi^9.tO'Q»en<ijtbfi roads^ to furnish pro- 
▼isious for tiie soidltjs^; and to prepare every 
thiBg iiecessatryioF facilHatiii^ tlui niarch of the 
Grecian anooy. 

From these circumBtctfices^TissapherQes doubt, 
cd.iftot that Caria w^ the iutended object of the 
Sparta's, es;perii tiP9 • ^ T>o this opinion he i^as> 
still iarthor inpUDtd,\by cousidering that t^ie- 
proTiuce of' C^i«-.was mountainous; and that ' 
therefore p^v^ry, ^ith which th^ Greeks vr ere 
illprovidedj coukl be of little or no service. He 
tHere^^n ordered his owii . body of horse ♦ tq 
march to the plains of Meander, and: thece en- 
camp^jth^t t^^y mgkt intercq^t the passage of 
t^ee|^iuy»;.btttA,gesifwi^ij^vite a garri-' 
sop QJF.^S^ei^t {^Ijreng^li, in- £pnesus> i^uitted 
*9^.*^y/ a«id,;turnipginort}i towardsi the govern - 
^^ of ^l^haifnaba^us;^ ad^^Rc^d hy. rapid inarches 
into ]^hrjrgia, tbjp rich plunder! of which distinct 
well repaid thelabQlii^ ^id.fatig^is of the. troops. • 
Wh^: .Ti^aphei»iqs .^uod^r^tood ^hither thu 
Sp^jisi^ general h^4 direct edr htfi coiirse^.lie.wa^ 

relief of, thet pr^i^pe of ,Piift»iabazu3 ; ' ahd' 
thei)e%eiremai:Q^d ina|tive<^fltthe fcu^f^ batiks ^ 
of tj^.jyieusui4^r> still t9cpe^tj^n^,thdt'. tber^reeks* 
would, qiarch frpm , jBphi^ii^ ; and ' i»^tj>€fci tCarta^ : 
^During Uie gxea^t^pap^jof j^^e.^ntow* PhKy^: 
gia was plundered by..,Ag«$i|ausi4 ::ll© scverah 
engagements,, the l^^rbariap^ jii^er^ i!Q%terdf aud. 
finding, at J^^gth^ that r($i^st%i|qQ;^s^iViun ^d: 

.iue^bctualj ti^^y desis^pd finoi^iddSsiding i)^ir 
cpuntry. _Thft Qr-^ek^. wftFtj. «<}t I^v^ni'^jtitki^edv 
in .lif 'eirc.«itFa^t,^bw!i>)?rire ^<$rdaiv^^ ^oonet^tn - 

' %den;>viVh .sppi)<^,iiphp^«> r ,>iM'fn:j Mii-fL 1 > 
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the Spartan general : and, that he might indticr" 
Agesilaus to enter into his views, he made him^ 
very considerable presents. He' proposed thai- 
the Asiatic cities should enjoy their liberty;^ 
provided they paid their customary tribute to 
th« king, and Agesilaus, virith his troops, return** 
«d into Greece. The Grecian commandet re- 
plied that the alternative of peace or v^ar At^ 
pended not on hiriiself, but on th^ determination ' 
of the assembly B.xkd senate of Sparta : that the 
Greeks considered it as more honourable and 
glorious to take spoils from their enemies than * 
^o receive presents from them; and that he 
could not withdraw his army from the ftkst 
without, receiving the express cominand of the' 
Republic. 

The artful satrap, pei*(ceiving the iinopossibnU^ * 
of interrupting, determined at Ifeast' to divert, - 
the course of hostilities.* He knew p^fectly 
tvell the use of money as an instrument of negb* 
fiation. -The tranquillity of the provinces ub- * 
d^r his own particular government ^ras there- 
fore purchased with a very large sum; and Age- * 
^ijaus, considering it' as a matter of little impor- 
tance what part of the dominions of Persaa -was 
invaded, removed his forces oat of Lj^dia,' and 
njarched again into Phrj'^gia, the province of 
Pharnabazus. 

"Whilst the Spartan general was pursuing his 
journey «ortiiwards, he received a letter from 
the magistrates of Lacedsemon^ testifying their 
grateAjl aekubwiedgments -.and admiration of 
' his condVict. ! The term of his command was 
also prolonged ; and the care of a numerous fleet * 
that had sailed from Greece two years before, in 
order to cproperate agaiHst Ihe comtaoa enemy, 
'■• • ' \va^ 
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was eoAfn^ed tto him. This fleet, consisting of 
ilio^ly gailtQs^ was commsitded by Pharax; and 
had, diMriiig the giorintts victories of Agesilaus, 
performed very signal and meritorious services. 
Artaxer^QS sItH carried ofn those naval prepara- 
tittAS i?hick had iirst aiarnaed Greece. Kun>e. 
YQ^ aiad pawer^lt squadrocns were equipped in 
the sertMtt ports of Phoenicia and Cilicia, and 
other Qieuritimt provinces ; so that the Penskn 
4^t vf^ much superior^ m point of strength, to 
dmwheik ttav^ armanteoi of Greece; but the 
vi^rilaBt afid active Pharax {uneven ted the unron 
of these squadrons. The rebeiiiaas viceroy of 
%ypt'^f]^rded every necessary for Im fleet; 
and had even entered into an alliance mth 
Spsrta. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the several ports 
of the Grecian cities in the Carian Chersonesus^ 
were friendly, and open to his cruisers^ The 
Grecitti admiral availed himself of these oppor- 
tunities •{ annoying the enemy. The hhstile 
shores were strictly guarded; he divided or 
combined his armament according as the esi« 
geacy of a^iairs seemed to require ; and he not 
ooly prerented the enemy from making ade-^ 
scent Oft the Peloponnesian coast, but even de- 
terred their ships from navigating the Asiatic 
seas. 

Sparta, however, had no sooner conferred this 
great' and unpreoedented honour onAgesilaus, 
ia wk^h the command of the armies by sea and 
land vras confided to him, thun, unmindful of the 
services a^id activity of Pharax, he'removed that 
very deserving. officer from the oifice of admiral, 
a^d subsitutedin his place i^sander, who vi'as 
oiie of his near relations. This man was indeed 
of thfi 'juubitious valour and manly 

firmness 



firmness d»aitacteristic of the SpMtans: "bul was 
wholly deficient in th« experience' and abilities 
f equisi^e for the jdischarge of so important si 
trust. 

Agesilaus still continued in Phrygia ; ravage- 
ingaud despl^tiug the province of Fh^rn^ba^us,' 
and obliging the satrap, who was upable to c^ 
pose the irresistible force of the' Grecian' armji* 
po fly from past to post, and at length success 
lively to quit every part of his Tduabl^-pfo^ 
vince. The camp ot Pharnabazus was son^ottnd- 
ed and forced. by i^ detachment of troops, sent' 
under the command of Spithridates, and a very* 
valuable booty was found in it. sThe iame cf 
^hese victories and exploits procured gr^t re** 
^pect for the Grecian troops, and inspired ths 
ueighbouripg countries %vith terror.' Cotys, or* 
idorylas, the king of PaplilagoDia,who disdaineA 
^the alliance of the Persian monarch, humbly re- * 
<|uested that his numerous and invincible ca<r 
valry migh( bp inborpor^ted with the Grecian 
troops. ., * " . 

Deputies were sent from the inferior satraps ■ 
of the Persian monarch, soliciting this IliVoar of 
the Spartan general; in the expectation that the - 
unknown dominiofi of Greece would be mor« 
tolerable and lighter than the oppressive yoke of 
Persia, which they had long experienced to be 
rigorous and severe. The deceitfiil Ariseua^ 
who had s)iared the guilt but not the punishment 
of Cyrus^ could never be reconciled to Arta«- ' 
xerxes, against whom he had once^rebelled* * 
The situation he had formerly held, ^nd the 
wealth which he possessed, gave him g^eat ani 
unlimited influence over the numerous barb^ui-^ 
^iis that followed the standard of Cyrus ; an4 



tttio wereso fnueh di!8(5<!)htented with' llhp opr- 
pressions UDckr wbieh they suflfereA that ther 
^sBOkB ^ revolt migiit a^til be ^d^ily kindled. 

All Asia Minor wais now in commotion^ 
Egypt^ under the discontented and factious vNe- 
pbres^ had already rebelled ; and .Agcsilaus^ at 
the head of about twenty thcusand Greeks^ and 
aa almost inBumerable body of bafbarian allies^ 
might very naturally expect to shake, if not 
ovieirturo, the throne of Artaxerxes. He cer- 
tainiy; did form the desigh of attacking the Per- 
mb monarch in the centre of his dominions, 
that he might disturb the tranquillity and repose 
h^ enjoyed at* Ecbatana and Suza. In this he 
was probably encouraged by the experience of 
J^enophon, his friend and admirer, who was 
the companioa of his arms^ and the partaker of 
' his glory.. . ^ 

It is probable that, had this enterprise been 
undertaken, the success, however splendid, 
would not have been followed by any solid ad- 
vantages ; since Sparta formed too narrow and 
feeble a basis on which to support such a weight 
of conquest. But this design proved abortive 
by meansof inteJligeuce, equally unexpected and 
distressjing, that "arrived from Greece. Tith- 
raustes, seeing the tendency of the victories 
gained by the Spartan general, and desirous of 
preventing their ejects, determined, with the 
approbation of Avtaxerxes, to endeavour to cor- 
nipt with gold tb« Grecian councils; knowing 
that the pMe aud' oppresion of Sparta towards 
their neighbours and allien ev^v sihce ^t had 
become .the master and arbitrator of Gte^c, 
had u&iversaUy disgusted the other states, ftnd 

excited 
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excited a discontent y^bkh waft ready wi the iiiSH . 
occajsion to break out int^. rebelItoi^« 

The unsuspecting confideace of Fiswnier, tin 
newly created adioiral of the Spartans leifit the 
Cretan and -^gean seas very carelessty guarded* 
This neglect was^ot unperceived by TUhtansles; 
who dispatch^ Tiniocrates, a Ehodlsoi, iato 
Greece — a pe^aoii weU qualified by i>ribe9 and 
address to gain over to his pasty tloce. disooa- 
tented and ^tioua of tia^ Gre<iian people, that 
were .the, enemies of Sparta* TioiQcraites carried 
with hini no less a sum than fifty taietrts, about 
nine thousand pounds sterling; which sda he 
distributed among the seditious citizens of 
Argos, Corinth, and Thebes. The tyranny of 
Sparta not only resounded -through the several 
communities ot which these, vcnat declaimctt 
were members, but it was soon heard ta every 
other G recian state. It was r^esenljed that the 
injustice^ the cruelty^ and the immeasurabie am* 
bitioii of Sparta, had induced that haughty re- 
public to make the slaves soldierSi that sbemi^;kt 
thereby make her allies slaves. The invasion 
and de:>tr(iction of tlie Elean ter«ritory, sacred ta 
the Gods, was arraigned in terms of die greater 
reproach, -it was intiniated. that ev^ry other 
Grecian comumnity must expect the same fete ; 
unless they prepared, whilst it uras in their 
power, to resist the oppression of the Lacedz* 
moniai) republic ; . for. that the conquests - of 
Sparta, in Asia, were pufsned with no other view 
than that of lulling the security of Greece, and 
thereby enslaving mor^ eifiectua^ly the whole 
natioij., . :<- • 

Suit, however ootesiderabie were thediscon^ 

ten^ 
3 
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tents srhieh he thus occasioo^d among thi» cqm* 
niunitieB of Greece, tk^ strength and power oi 
Sparta were ^o well known, and the valour of 
Agesilaus was so renowned, that none of the> 
Grecian states inimical to the interests of Lace* 
(iaemon had the courage openly %o declare war. 
After various l)ut secret conferences* they der^ 
ternkined to attack Sparta by means of its faith- 
iu\ allies thePhocians. They persuaded a fieiK>« 
and insolent people thait inhabited a territory m 
the neighbourhood of Phocis, to /levy contribu- 
tioas from a district to which they could hav^ 
no just pretensions* This country had been th« 
subject of mucli altercation, and had occasioned 
many disputes between the Thebans. and the 
Phocians. The latter people, however, took up 
arms in conseqoence of this late aggression, and 
resolved to revenge the injury done them; 
whilst th^Theban^on the contrary, prepared to 
abet the injustice oi* the Locrians. It was ex- 
pected,, and the expectation was fulfilled, that 
the Spartan conunonweaith would soon interfere 
in a matter which so nearly concerned the inte* 
rests of her faithful allies of Phot-is. 

The Loci'ians appiied to Thebes for assistance! 
which was readily granted ihem ; and the Pho- 
ciaiis addressed themselves to Sparta, acknow- 
ledging they were the aggressors,., but declaring 
that they had been obliged to have recourse to 
«rma for the defence ot their territories* The 
irascible pride of Sparta, always Beady to inflict 
the greatest severities for the most trivial of- 
fences, wa3 inilained by themipposcd injury tli^it 
allies. had suflered ; and thus conspired .W]th th« 
sanguine expectations of the Thehans* Lysan/*^ 
G 4er, 



der, though nbw an old man, grew extrtmely 
uneasy at the inactivity of his lire ; the Theban^ 
also had become obnoxious to hint, because they 
had assisted Athens in shaking off the yoke of 
the thirty tyrants ; and he therefore persuaded 
the ephori and senate once more to entrust hlxn' 
with the command of an array. 
- As soon as Lysander had prerailed in this re- . 
quest, he began to make prepaVlErtions for cQm-^ 
tnencing hostilities : and^ having assembled the 
Maleans, Heracleans, and other northern con^* 
federates of Spai*ta, he put him«elf at the head 
T>f a powerful body of troops, a(nd penetrated 
into the Theban territories; whilst Pausanias, 
the Spartan king, with six thousand Peloponne-* 
sians, co-operated- with this experienced com- 
mander, and attacked Bceptia on the side of Ci- 
thron. Lysandery having reduced several towns 
in the tterritpry of Thebes, purposed to march 
against Hiliartus ; and, sending notice to Pausa- 
nias of his intentions^ desired him 4o hasten thi- 
ther with' his troops. The raessenget-, however, 
was intercepted; and. the letter, in which Ly- 
sander had signiiied his purpose, and appointed 
the time and place of rendezvous, was carried to 
Sparta: • - •• ^ • 

When this uscHftfl intelligence was made known 
to the' Thebans, there arrived in their city a 
large reinforoemeht of Athenian troops ; whom, 
though their owii capital vrks defenceless and 
without w^Ife; Thrasybulus had persuaded to 
brave the -resentment of Sparta. To these auxi- 
liaries; the Thebahi^trusted the defence of theif 
City, their^H^iveJs, thei1r't:hndrien, and their dear- 
est int%rest6 ; and the warlike* youth' of Thebes, 
. - and 
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ajid aU those of a, military age,* assembled^ aad 
raiarc^jBd to Hiliart^s^ a space of fifteen miles^ 
during the night. , . ' 

Nearly . at the same tim«> Lysander also ^r? 
riyed m the neighbpurhood of Hiliartus ; but^ 
though at the approach of d^y he heard, nothing- 
of Pausanias^ his trpops beiiig flashed, with re-*^ 
cent victory, .and disd^^iag |o depi^nd on /the 
t4rdy motions of their auxiliaries^ he was induc- 
ed to mal^e an assault upon the. town. Accor? 
dingly, he drew up his forces ; and, perceiving 
the walls and battlements t^ be ungu^rd^ed^ he 
entertained great hopes of sucf;es^. But^ before 
lany breach was made, jthe gates « were suddenly, 
thrown open j and the Thebaus aud Hiliartians: 
issued o^t in order of battle, aud with irresistible 
fury. The Lacedien^o^ii^ns^ >vere instantly at^ 
tacked with great bravery ;, apd, I^ysander, with 
a priest tbat attended hip^> .l^as. ^l^jn on the firsts 
onset. Before the -Spartan troops had, time ta 
recover from their .confusion and astonish Qient^ 
a body of Thebans, who had bean placed in amr 
bush/ fell upon theit rear, ancP excited ^ ne$^* 
terror. The Xacedssmontan^ then eyef y where 
gave way, and the defeat became universal, . 
The Thebans lost ii^ this epgagement three hun-^ 
dfed, and their enemies a thousand men. 

The news of this discoijifiture bein^ made 
^nown to Pausanias, he-marched with all expe- 
dition to Hiliartus ; and endeavoured by every 
means in his power, to recqver the dead body of 
Lysander. Sonae of the Spartan commanders 
proposed that they should attack tl^e enemy^ 
apd rescue, by force of arms, the body of their 
general ; but Pausanias^ considering that the 
tfoops with whom they had to contend wer<? 
;. \ Q2 anipaated 
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> animated by th^r rec^afe vietery j ' tha* l^ 
forces o*' the enemy were more nHnierotis thdtn 
the Spartans under his command; and that 
Thrasybuius the Athenian^ an active and enter- 
ic prising general^ had now joined those in the 
^ ^ town ; deteFHuned to reject this DFoposal. He 

thought it more advisabk to eodoescend to im- 

> pjore the pity and tlie humanity of the victors ; 
} j^nd accordingly, a Spanan heraM was sent to 
^ HiiiarlBs, i*equesting leave to bury their dead, 
f^ Tile demand was complied with, on condition 

that the Lacedsemoniaas immediately evacuated 

^ the territory 0f Bueotia. Pausaaias agreed to 

^ th^ese terms, and retii*ed to Sparta* When ke- 

returned to Lacedtemon, suc^h a spirit o^resent* 

nient appeared agaihsk him,, on account of his 

want of success rather th«in his demerit, tl^t lie 

{ was tried ibj his life, sind condemned. He, how* 

ester, contrived means^ to avoid capital punish- 

ment, and fled to Tegaea, where he ttckened 

and died : and his son Ag*esipoIis, an inexperi* 

, enced young HMtn, succeeded to t^e Spartan 

; throne. 

" The defeat of the Spartans at HiliaHus con* 

f ^ fii>med the courage of their enemies, and acCele* 

' . rated the defection of their numerous allies. 

[ . The republics of Thebes, Argos, Athens,, and 

I Corinth, openly ratified and avowed the league 

that had been formed a/^inst the Spartan com- 
monwealth. The island of £uba, the pro- 
^ vinces of Acarnania, Lencas, and Ambrosia, 

the rich cities of Chalcis and the warlike prin- 
cipalities of Thessaly, shewed symptoms of re- 
volt. In order, therefore, to obviate the effects 
of this almost general defection, and to hinder 
the rest of their alHes from acting in the same 

manuerj 
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m4nner, it was fotincl necessary to recal Agesi- 
laus from his Asiatic victories^ that he might pre- 
vent the ruin of his country. Accordingly, th<i 
fatal commands w^re received at the important 
crisis of his fortune, fie fiad prepared his let 
vies, and was about -to liiarch info upper -d p . 
Asia, rejoicing in the prospect of conquest '' 
and of glory^ when he was suizi{pone4 tp ^ / 
return to the defe])ce-Qf Spaft^. " 

He imipediately ma,de ktiown the orders 
which he bad received from his country ; while 
his troops besought hipi, by t^ars and intreaties^ 
not to obey' tli^ cruel mandate, but to lead then^' 
against the Cent^fat possessions of the -Persian 
monarch. The Spartan gei\era], .however, re- 
mained fij?m§iidiuQe|3^ible \Q h^s pvirpose ; re-? 
solved to set bounds to tl^e triuipphs of his arms^ 
in the east/, af^d- to pursvie less promising but 
not less necessary views. Accordingly, l^^ im- 
mediately prepared . for his return ' to Sparta • 
and marched his (roops, an^ountin^ tp about ten . 
thousand men, into the Chersonesus. He theq 
traversed the same countries into Greece; 
through which Xerxes had marched i^car g cen- 
tury before ; but what the Pc^'sian ^onarcli per-, 
formed only in the space of a yesir, Agesilaa^ 
accomplished in a iponth. ' 

. He continued his journey through Thes^aly ; 
and, entering tl^e territory of l^oti^, marched 
. towards the Tbeban frontiers. Jie found the 
qnemy rather provoked tha^ discouraged, by a 
bloody but undecisive battle that had been 
fpught Against the LaCedeemonians^ on the bor- 
ders of Corinth and Sicyon. The troops of the 
confederates amounted to twenty thousand men ^ 
fuid the army of Agesilaus, Jiaving lately re- 
G 3 ceive^ 
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ceived gresrt reinforcements from 9parta, and . 
other cities that stall retained their fidelity fbr 
that republic^ were about the same number. — 
The hostile battalions 'began to approach each 
other. The LaQE^dseihonian' troops marched in 
good order along the banks of tke Cephissus ; 
while the Theban soldiers descended, with great 
iilipetuosity^ from Ike mountains of Helicon : tut 
before they arrived in the Boeotian plains of Co- 
ronoea, an eclipse of the stin alarmed both armies. 
Here it was that Agesilaus received very un- 
expected and unpleasing intelligence from Asia. 
He had imprudently committed the command 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet to* the obstinacy and 
inexperience of his kinsman' Pisander ; whilst 
the Persian sqiuachrons were entrosled^ toConon 
and Pharnabdzvs, two officers of great experf- 
euce. The combined' armament of Persia sailed 
in quest of the hostile fleet. As they turned the 
northern point of Rhodes, they beheld the La-. 
cedaemonmn squadron, araountmgto nearahun* 
drcd sh|ps, in a capacious bay of the I)orian 
shore. The sullen obsti nacy of Pisander did not 
appear shaken by the approach of so formidable 
a fleet ; and he instantly commanded his men to 
pr<ipare for battle. Accordingly, the Lacedee- 
monians bore up to engage the enemy ; but; 6a 
a nearer view, being terrified at the great supe^ 
riority of numbers, the greater part of thNeta 
turflod their vessels towards the fViendly shore of 
Cnidus. Pisander advanced in his galley to 
meet the enemy ; ^nd died fighting bravdy in 
defence of the honour of his country. The vic- 
tors pursued and sunk great numbers of the ene- 
my's fleet : they alsocaptured fifty gallies, which 
hoy safely carried oC 

Agesilaus, 
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Agesilaus, on receiving these Tinwelcome tid- 
ings, was sensible that the consequences of this 
engagcmeiTt '^roald be the defection of all the ci* 
ti«s^ from Cnidos to Byzantium. He therefore 
assembled his troops, and mformed them of the 
death of Pisander j but carefjdlly concealed the 
defeat of the fleet, asserting that, though the ad^ 
mtral was slafn, a complete victory had been ob- 
tained over the Persian squadrons* He then gave 
orders (hat acknnwledg^nents and sacrifices 
should be ofFered to the Gods; and, decorating" 
himself witfc a chaplet of flowers, set the exam- 
ple to his men of performing this pious s«rvice. 
lliis had the desired eflbct ; and the Lacedte- 
moBian troops were elated withthe thoughts of 
the exploits which their countrymen had 
achieved in the east. 

In the mean time, the main bodies of the hos- 
tile' armies achanced into the plain of Cheronsea. 
Agesilaus gs^ve the left wing to the Orchome- 
.nians, and took the right himself. TheThebans^ 
began the engagement with great impetuosity^ 
and bore down every thing before them ; but 
the troops immediately under the command of 
Agesilaus repelled the left wing of the army, 
consisting chiefly of Argives and Athenians, 
The Spartan general was altc^idy saluted as 
conqueror by the troops that surrounded him ; 
when- he was informed that the Orchomeni^» 
had been repulsed and* put to the rout. In or- 
der, therefore, to intercept the Thebans, whof 
were hastening to seize the baggage, Agesilan^ 
marched towards the lefl wing of the army.' 
The Thebans, perceiving this movement ^f tn^ 
ettemy, attempted to join, and rally tljieir alltes^ 
that lied towards the mountains of H<^icon. 
^ . The 
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The Sf^artan ting, instead of allowing the eneiny 
to pass, when he might have attacked their flank 
and rear with great advantage^ boldly opposed 
their progress, "and assailed them in the front. - 
Here, say's Xenophon in the energetic and ini- 
nii table, language of Greece, the shock was 
dreadful. . Their shields meeting clashed ; they 
fought, slew, and were slj^jn ; no voice was 
h*eard, yet ppne was silent : the field re^^ounded 
with the noise pf rage and battle ; apd this was 
the most desperate and bloody scene of an ac- 
tion, which was itself the n^ost desperate and 
bloody of any in that age. 

.At length, the Lacedemonians^ finding it ini- 
possible to break the firmness of the.Theban 
froii^t, vyere obliged to make use of the es^pedi- 
eut they had at first rejected ; accordingly, they 
opened thejr phalanx to let them pass, and then 
charged them in the flank and rear. The The-? 
bains etlected their passage to the Helicon ; but 
copld not prevail on their allies to renew the en- 
gagement. The Spartans wer^, therefore, left 
liiasters of the field of battle .; but it was a vicr 
tory so dearly purchased that the conquerors 
could reap no beneficial consequences. The 
next day, the victors employed themselves iu 
erecting a trophy on the scene of this important 
action ; and the enemy sent a bc^rald to- request 
permission to bury their dead- 

The battle of C^eronaea, and the naval en- 

fagempnt off Cipdus^ were the most considera-. 
le and decisive actions in tlie Ba*ptian or Co- 
rinthiari war. The inhabitants of Corinth had 
greatly promoted the alliance of the Grecian 
;ind other 'states against the Spartan common- 
wefJtb, No sooner, however, did th^ Corin- 
thians 
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thians feel ffie eflfects of having the seat of war 
in their owp coantry^than they repented of the 
Rieasore they had so rashly recommended ; and 
the more wcahhy inhabitants desired a separate 
peace, to acconipHsh which they intended to 
summon an assembly of .the people, who might 
resolve on what was most expedient to be done. 
Biit whilst this was rn agitation, Timolaus and 
JPolyaathes, themercenariesof a^rbarianslave, 
yet, nevertheless, the pretended patrons of Co- 
rinthian liberty, contrived to anticipate a design 
so uttiavourabie to their interests. They com* 
laitted, in conjunction with others of their party, 
oBe of the most horrid massacres recorded in 
history. On the Encleian festival, ^hen many' 
of the citizens were in 'the market-place, or 
assembled at the dramatic entertainments, air 
assault was made by thip partisans of democracy. 
AH the Corinthians were destroyed, whom they 
considered as most likely to oppose their mea- 
8«r,e8 ; aind the great body of the people, whea 
they perceived that notKing could restrain the, 
ftiry of their persecutors, and that neither tem- 
ples nor altars aflfbrded any protection, prepared' 
to leave their country. They were, however,, 
restrained from executing this design, by the la- 
mentable cries of their wives and children ; and 
by the declaration of the assassins themselves, 
who assured them that tlieir only intention was 
to deliver their city from traitors, who were the 
friends of Sparta and of slavery. 

In the mean time, the patriotic Conon, who. 
desired no personal reward for the services he' 
had rendered the Persian monarch, employed 
" his favour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the aflairs 
•f his country. This was the honourable mo- 
tive 
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tivc that had alone engaged, and that still re? 
laiued him, in the service of Persia. By Jiis re- 
presentations, he inflamed the resentment whic)i 
both Artaxerxes and * Pharnabazus had justly 
barboured against Sparta, ({e pers^uaded thein 
to send a fleet, eairly in the spring, to ravage t|ie 
coasts of Greece^ and retaliate the. injuries re^ 
ceiVed by the victories of i^g^i^iaua. He told 
them that, to hjimble completely the Spartaa 
pride, they should raise At;hens to tl^e pitch of 
greatness ^t which she once stood^ and ma^e her 
again tiie succpssfu} rival of that iuiperious rer 
public. 

This proposal of the able Athenian, was heard^ 
and approved. The expenses necessary for carr 
rying the design into execution were liberally 
supplied ; arid tlie Persjai) fleet setting sail re- 
duced the Cyplades and Cyrfiera, ^na ravage4 
the whole coast of I^cpDia. TJie armament tEea 
directed its coursp to the }opgrnegtepted har- 
bours of Phalerps, Mupic|iia, and Piraeus. The 
very important task pf decorating and fortifying 
the ancient city of Minerva was begun, carried 
on, and soon accomplished ; apd Conon^ second* 
ped by the zeal of the Athenian^^ m a short timq 
rebuilt the walls of Athens, restored the city to 
i|;s ancient splendour, and rendered it mofe for* 
xnidable than ever to. its enemies. 

When this mortifying intelligence wasbrough^ 
P p to Sparta, tlie citizens of that republic, 

«* * considering the power add grandeur of a 
' city, their ancient rival, and almost conti- 
nual ehemy, as the certain destruction of tKeic 
own state, felt themostpungent^liction. They 
were now ready to abandon every other design^ 
Mud to submit to the most humiliating tenris: 

provided 
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provided they could prevent the growing great- 
ness of Athens^ and induce the Persian monarch 
- to withdraw his support from that dangerouis 
republic/ That they might effect this, they sent 
several successive embassies to Persia; and, whilst 
they paid their court to the other satraps of 
Artaxerxes, they purposely neglected Pharna* 
bazus, from whom, as the victories of AgesiJaus 
had been peculiarly detrimental to the provkices 
of that warlike Persian, they could not expect 
any favour. 

Among the ministers employed by the Spar-* 
tan republic, at the court of Persia, was AntaU 
cida9, a. man of whose prior history we have 
no accoulit. Except the artful and daring Ly^ 
Sander, Sparta never employed a mor^ proper 
agent to treat with the barbarians. He is said 
to have been bold, eloquent, subtile, and com- 
plying. A master in all the arts of insinuation 
and address, he was well qualified to undertake 
and execute the design on which he was sent. 
He not only pretended to admire the effeminate 
cjistoms and adulation of a corrupt court, ^but 
conformed himself in every thing to the Persiaa 
manners, and deridt^d the severe institutions ot 
his own country. The frugal and self-denying 
niaxims of Lycurgus'were the peculiar objects of 
his, contempt ; but he, in a more particular man • 
ner, delighted the - voluptuous, cowardly, and 
perfidious satraps and courtiers, "va hen h^ ridi- 
culed theiirmness and probity of Leonidas and 
Callicratidas, men who had rendered signal ai)d 
essential service to Gre^ce^ at the expense aijd 
dishonour of Persia. 

The abilities of such a minister were also aided 
by the'imprudent ambitioii of Conon. Uaimind- 

ful 
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. till of his . ensagements to act against ihe com. 
taonenemy, he considered only how he might 
promote the interest and power of the Atheniaa 
republic. He sailed with his fleet to the Cy- 
clades, to Chios, to Lesbos, anc^ even to JEoli^ 
and Ionia; and, displaying the strength oflus 
armament, endeavoured to persuade or compel 
them to submit again to the authority of Athens* 
When it was known that Sparta had sent minis- 
ters to treat with the Persian monarch, a depn« 
tation was also dispatched from the Athenian 
republic^ with orders to act ia concert with the 
ambassadors sent by the Boeotians and Argives. 
Their overtures,, however, were but little re- 
garded ; while those of Autalcidas met with the 
warmest approbation. 

The Spartans ofiered to resign all pretensions 
to the Gre^k cities in Asia,, and acknowledge 
them as the dependencies of the Persian monarch '^ 
and they promised to promote the future pros- 
perity of the king's dominions, by settling tlie 
affairs of Greece in such a manner as shoukl 
best suit the conveniency and the ^vishes of 
Artaxerxes. For this purpose, they were ready 
to- declare all the cities and islands,, of what ex- 
tent soever, altogether independent of each other; 
in consequence of which there would be iio re- 
public sufficiently powerful to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the Persian empire. These terms of 
peace, which the most insoldnt minister of the 
king could alone have dictated, were transmitted* 
to Suza by the satrap Tcrribazus, to be appro^r^ 
ed and ratified by Artaxerxes. Antalcidas re- 
tieived a pecuhiary reward for his services ; but 
- the uofertunate and patriotic Conon was punish-* 
<d by immediate death, or sentenced to' an ig- 

ttominiouB 
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i&ommtous confinement. Authors are ftot agreed 
«8 to the fkte of this able and worthy man : but 
his actions confer on him an important place in 
the rank of Grecian worthies ; and his son Ti- 
motheus supported and rivalled the character of 
an illustrioui^ father. 

It might have been e^tpected that the condi- 
tioiis of peace offered by Sparta would have met 
no opposition from the Persian coui-t ; especially 
as the advantages they held out to Artaxerxeg 
were extremely great. The negociations, how- 
ever, were suftered to lan^ish for several years. 
This delay was occasioned by the removal of Te- 
riba^us from his place of viceroy^ who was suc- 
ceeded by Strathas, a man greatly devoted to 
the interests of Athens ; and by the powerful 
Mlicitations of the Boeotian and Argive deputies^ 
who represented the designs and sincerity of the 
Spartan commonwealth in a very unfavourable 
point of view. 

Whilst the court of Suza refused to confirm 
and ratify the treaty of peace, the war in the 
Grecian states was pursued with unremitting 
vigour. The harvests and the> villages belong- 
ing to the enemies of Sparta in Peloponnesus, 
were destroyed by the Lacedemonian garrisons 
of Sicyon and Lech^um : and, on' the other 
liand, the Boeotian;» and Argives retaliated those 
injuries upon the Spartans, by making several 
hostile incursions into the Lacedaemonian terri- 
tories, which they ravagefl and laid wa^e ; 
while the Athenians, as if they had obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea, made every preparatioja 
to man and equip their fleets. 

The ancient and welUmerited fame of Thrasv^ 

bulus had, during the latter part of Conon^'sliie^ 

H 1)eeu 
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been eclipsed by the recent and more dazzling^ 
splendour of the renown of that illustrious Athe- 
nian ; while Athens approached towards power 
and independence^ by the exertions, of Conon^ 
the extraordinary abilities, and still more extra- 
ordinary fortune of Thrasybulus^ iu rescuing kig 
country twice from the yoke of tyrants, seemed 
almost forgotten by the langrateful AtUeniansw 
But^ after Conon had been pat to death, or iui«- 
prisoned, Thrasybulus w^j entrusted with the 
command of the fleet 0/ Athens, consisting of 
forty sail. , With this armament he scoured th^ 
xEgean sea, and direcled his course to the Hel- 
lespont ; persuadiiig or compelling tb^ inhabii- 
tantsof Byzantium, and of several other Thra- 
. cian cities, to break th^ir alliance with Spartss^ 
to aboli.'jh the aristocratical form of government, 
and to accept the friendsJjip of Athens. 
y The isle of Lesbos was the next obi,e/^| towhic-h 
he directed his attention. The Spartan power 
was here maintained by a considerabte. body of 
troops.- Thras^ybulfls ia^ided his.^ i^ien on tht 
island ; and engaged the - enemy in ^a g^nejul 
battie, in which he obtained a cottjplote victory, 
killing with his own haiid Therimachus, the 
^)partan governor, who commanded t ho' h^^tilp 
troops. On this thcprincipal cities of Xegbo^ 
immediately submitted to Athens. ^ Thus viet^^ 
iious, he sailed tovyard thg inland of Khoides> 
where he knew there, still existed a pa\Yerfij 
jTuction in favour of the Athenians; but, before 
be proceeded to that important place, ho thought 
it advisable to multiply the resources and con- 
firm the affections of the fleet. 
,. That he might raise supplies, therefore, for 
this e^^igency, he visited mo^t of the maritime 

cities 
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cities oF Asia. At length, he entered the mouth 
ef the fiver Eurymedoii, and began tojevy a vfry 
heavy contribution on the inhabitants X)f Aspen- 
du8; but, though the' barbarians hail endured 
with great patience ^nd servility the depreda- 
tions to which they were often exposed, they 
could notv sXiffbr them['«() longer. They could 
not brook theunfeeSing rapacity and intolerable 
exactions of t^e i^oldiers and sailors under the 
^oinmah'dofThf^yMlus. Attacking, thereforCi 
therGff^iaai caflip during the night, the security 
•f the Athenian general was surprised ; and he 
fell asstcriflce to the error he had committed. 
. The unjust?' treatment of Aspendus, one of the 
interior cities of.Pitmphylia, a provincethat ac« 
knowledged th<5'po^^ ti^f the Persian monarch, 
famished Arrtalcidas witlr a 3U^cient argnment 
I £ir.praseeiitia^.hlsisait^with Artaxerxes. That* 
[ vigilant and artful minister did not let slip so fa- 
Toarable an oppoirtQiifty of rousing th© resent- 
ment of the kin^g against the Athenian'i?^ his an- 
dent and inveterats ibes. ->ktis, howerer, doubt- 
^l^hetjier Antalcidas wottid'^^e be^n able to 
efiect his purpose, andto procure the ratification 
of the^tjreaty ^f peace, bad not the mad impru- 
dence of the Athenians, in affording assistance at' 
this .ersitical juncture to JBvagoras king of.Saiamis, 
in his attempt .to throw off his dependence on 
Persia, decided the 'fluctuating irresolution of 
Artaxerxes, and crowned the triumphs bf An- 
talcidas* . 

This 'extraordinary measure of the Athenians 
determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause of 
Sparta. ' Accordingly the king dictated ^ /-t / 
the terms of peace, and in nearly the same * ^ ' 
)vords, that Alcibiadeshad first proposed. - '' 
H2 By 
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By this treaty it was agreed that the Persias 
monarch, in conjunction with the Spartan re« 
public should make war upon any ccnnmunit^ 
that should reject the conditions of the jSeace.*^ 
It was foreseen that Atheus^ Thebes, and Arg09 
might refuse the terms of a treaty proposed by 
their avowed enemies : Antalcidas accordingly^ 
aided by the Persian monarch, equipped a yery 
powerful armament ; and the preparations made 
in Asiaand Greece intimidatied the eoofederateitf 
. and compelled them to comply with ft peace «• 
disgrapeful as it was injurious. The BcM^aii - 
cities were acknowledgied as indepeiident | but 
th^ Greek cities in Asia, the island of Cvpnis, 
fmd the peninsula of Cla;$omeii^« were made sst^ 
Ject to Persia. Athens was allowed to retetn 
the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and l^ros ; but all 
^e other republics, small and greal^ wefe made 
free and independent* 

Amidst this universal obseqinoiisiiess of tte 
Grecian <5bmmunitie8 to the baiighly demands of 
Persia, Evagoras was thcf only person that dared 
to oppose the execntioo of die terms of th^ treaty; 
be asserted the independenceof Cyprus, and pre« 
pared to resist the commands of the king, and to 
set the power of Artaxerxea at defiance. ^»r 
goras confided in the resources of his own Tigo* 
rous mind, in the superiority of skill wl^ch his 
seamen possessed, and in the assistanee of the 
king of Egyjpt ; but the numerous ai\d powerful 
squadrons of Terribazus, which he hadjprepared 
for this purpose, blasted all his hopes. His ibrces 
Mrere discomfited in a naval engagement ; bi^ 
territories were ravaged ; and he was obliged to 
shut himself up in Salamis, which the enemy 
threatened witn a siege, {lis eneinies^ however, 

4M 
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did notrwish to persevere, nor t6 drive him to 
despair. They therefore permitted him to' re-, 
tain the possession of the ancient priuci- ^ p 
pality of Teucer, but as a tributary to nor" 
the Persian monar^h^ '^* 



CHAP. XIII. 

Affairs of Greece from the Peace of Antalcidas' 
to tlie Battle cf Midea. 

THE peace of Antalcidas forms an impor- 
tant but disgraceful ^pbcha in the annals 
of Grecian history. The valuable colonies in 
Asia,^whiph had been the cause and the object of 
so many wars, wiere how fully acknpwledged as . 
dependencies of the Per.sian king. Artaxerxes 
arranged the plan of dqiaestic policy to be pur-r 
sued by a people that^ less than two hundred 
years l>e fore, had given law to his ancestors. 
The Greeks now found 'their ancient confederacy 
dissolved ; their smaller cities were, freed froni 
dependence on the more powerfuL republics j^ 
the whole nation vy^s disunited, and weakened; 
and they experiei^ct^d thejanguor, without th<(&> 
benolits,.,-of peace., . 

Ambitious of the sovereignty of Greece, Spar- 
ta saw vfiijx cor>peii> thie^ walls and fortifications 
of her rival reb;iilt, and Athens endeavouring . 
to regain the command of the se^ ; Thebes and. 
. Argos (disdaining to acknowledge her pre-emi? 
li^npe ; the inferior states of Pejopdnnesus obey- 
ing \vi$h reluctance the summ0us to, arm^^^ aiid 
: . * : H 3 ^- the 
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the yaluablie colonies in Macedoft' and 'Thrace 
joining the confederates. Scarcely a vestige re-* 
lAained of the trophies which had been erected in' 
a war of twenty '^ev en years: the colonies in thq. 
east were irrecoverably lost ^ and this rapid ck- " 
cline of power had been principally occasioned 
by the splendid victories of Agesiiaus in Asia, 

These were probably the causes that moved 
Sparta to soliciVand. promote a treaty, so pregt 
nant with ruin aftd destruction to the several 
communities of Greece. The first victim of this 
ambitiotis policy was the flourishing republic of 
Mantinaea, situated in the center of Arcadia, 
which was itself in the middle of Peloponnesus. 
Undet pretence of their having ftirnished the Ar- 
gives (the avowed enemies of Sparta) with com 
during the late war, the inhabitants were order*.* 
ed to demolish their walls and abandon their 
city; and, on their refusal, the Spartans com- 
iftenced a long and violent siege against it, which 
was only terminated by the Mantemeans being 
compelled (after an obstinate and honourable re- 
sistance) to yield to the insolent demand, and re« 
litiquish for ever their native place. The facti- 
pns also which prevailed in Phlius furnished the 
S)>artans with an opportunity of displa;|^ing the 
same domineemig and tyrannical fsohit, in inter* 
flaring with the internal zSkin of that state. . 

Complaints, however, which were xtiade to 
them in their self-assumed character of arbitra- 
tors of Greece, against the Olynthians, caused 
them greater difficulties. These pe<^le, who had 
arisen from a mean origin, hkd gtaduaHy made 
conqueatsof the sotithern Shores of Macedonia, 
and of several parts of their neighbburing <^ouq. 
tiy of ^t Cteici*c« i aad it iiras from two con- 

siderable 



afdetable cities of Ihe latter. Acanthus and ApoU 
JoBia, that the pi^ent application proceeded » 
The Lacedemonians engaged in this undertaking; 
and, notwithstanding the loss of two whde ar- 
mies, with their generals Eudamidas and Teleu* 
tias, they persevered with the assistance of Aniyn« 
tas king of Macedonia, and formed the siege of 
Olynthus. The Olynthians, pressed by famine^ 
were obliged to c^iiulate. They ceded all clain* 
to the soverei^ty of the Chalcidica, restored 
tlie Macedonian cities to their rightful owner, 
and engaged, by solemn contract, to obey in 
peace and war the commands of their Spartan 
confederates and masters. Amyntas then for- 
sook the place of his royal residence, and re-es- 
tablished his court at Pella; which became, 
^nd thenceforth continued, the capital of Mace« 
donia, 

Phaebidas, who was intended to follow £ubi* 
das into the Cbalcidican territory with a power*, 
All reinforcement, knowing the distracted state 
of Thebes at this time, and, as it is said, having 
received privatie instructions from his govern- 
ment, seized upon Cadmea the Theban citadel^ 
and commanded Ismenias and other lead- ^ q 
ers of the popular faction to be taken in- ^'ao * 
to custody. The Spartan senate, that •*^* 
they might avoid tne blame which this action 
would undoubtedly occasion, deprived Pheebi- 
<bs of the command of the army, and mulcted 
him ia the sum of one hundred thousand dra^h% 
»as.f • 

^ Buring five years the Spartan government 
maintained a garrison of fifteen hundred xben in 
Cadhiea. The partisans of aristocracy, protect- 

- -■-■'•. ^ -M . 
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cd by such a b6dy of troops, gained ^n absolule 
asceildancy over the r?st of the city ; and the 
tyranny exercised in that republic was so great 
that it resembled the cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the thirty tyrants at Athens. This se« 
verity drove the Thebans to despair; and the 
persecuted exiles abr(5ad, and the oppressed sub- 
jects at home, were ready to embrace any mea- 
sure that, might seem likely to free their country 
from the tyranny of Sparta and'Tfche aristocrati- 
cal faction. 

Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken 
refuge in Athens during- the late tyrannical pro- 
ceeditigs of Sparta, was Pelopidas. 

His birth had beeu inferior to none; but his 
private fortune was superior to all ; and in the 
manly exercises, which the Greeks so much, es- 
teemed, he excelled every on^. His attachment 
to d<^mocracy was hereditary; and, before the 
late melancholy revolution in the state, he was 
considered as the most proper person for admi-r 
ni»tering the government. » 

Pelopidas held many consultations with his fel- 
low>sufferers at Athensy about the means of re* 
stori ug -the liberty of Thebes. He instanced tho' 
patdptit? exahiple of Thrasybulu6> who had, with 
alian^dftil of iHbn, executed' a similar but more 
di*^ cult enterprise, to encouitage his country-^ 
men in the undertaking. Phyllidas, whose greafr 
activity, - address, and courage, entitle ; faitn to 
the rv^gard t>f history, was intrpdaced into th^ir 
nocturnal assemblies ; he was highly respected^ 
hy LeOfttidas, Archias, and theH>ther magistrates, 
or rathor tyrantSi^^f*Uie:repubiic; and he^there^ 
-fore m|idd; ^a.entertainmeiit^ and invited .tiiosS 
teen to partake of it. 



) 
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Iir the diean time Phyllidas haviag made 
[ known his plan to the rest of the conspirators, 
they met at Thebes at the time appointed. The 
tyrants, howeyer, having by some means been' 
informed of the conspiracy that was meditated^ 
fummoned one of the principal persons of 
the plot to attend them, just as Petopidas and 
others had put on their arms for th^ purpose, . 
But the conspirator^ whom^ the magistrates had 
ordered, to wait on them, behaved with great in* 
trepidity and dissimulation, and quieted the 8oli« 
citude of the tyrants. In the midst of the ban- 
qoet, however, a courier' arrived from Athena 
with a letter for Archias, revealing the whole 
conspiracy. The messenger informed Archias 
that the person who gave him the letter desired 
he woula read it immediately, as it contained 
business of importance. Archias took the letter ; 
and, replying with a smile, " Serious business 
to-morrow,** deposited it under his couch. 
Soon after, the conspirators entered dressed ia 
female attire ; and, on a signal beinj^ given, they 
drew their daggers, and easily dispaitched the 
intoxicated magistrates. 

The whole city was soon in commotion ; ajnd 
the inhabitants^ alarmed and terrified, waited 
impatiently for the morning, that they might dis- 
cover the cause of this nocturnal tumult. Dur- 
ing a moment of dreadful suspense, a herald 
proclaimed the death of the tyrants, and invited 
io arms the friends of liberty and the republic, 

Epaminondas, who h^d niot yet joined the 
conspirators, obeyed with many others the wel* 
come invitation. This youth was possessed of 
the most illustrious merit; the wisdom of the 
s^ge and the magnanimity of the hero shone 

forth 
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forth in his character, accompanied by every . 
raild and gentle virtue. In knowledge and elo- 
quence hesurpassed all his contemporaries; and 
in birth, valour, and patriotism, he was not in- 
ferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had contracted 
an early friendship. The doctrines of the Py-- 
thagorean philosophy, which he had diligently 
studied, rendered him averse from embruing his ' 
hands in the blood of his fellow-citizens: but 
when matters were brought to their present cri- 
sis. He appeared a firm and strenuous advocate 
in the cause of liberty 5 "and his example greatly 
animated the other brave and generous youtlis, 
who disdained the yoke of tyranny. 
' Preparations were now making for an attack 
on the citadel, in which was the Lacedaemonian 
garrison ; when several thousand men arrived 
from Athens, who had been sent to assist the * 
Thebans in the meditated revolution. The ar- 
rival of those auxiliaries was very seasonable and. 
acceptable, and excited the Thebans to attempt 
the citadel immediately. Pelopidas began the 
siege of the place ; and the garrison, intimidated* 
by the impetuosity and enthusiasm of the assail- 
ants, and the continual increase of their num^ 
bers,- offered to capitulate, on condition of be-' . 
Tng allowed to depart in safety with their arms.' 
This was accordingly granted ; but no stipula- 

' tions were made on the part of those unfortunate* 
Thebans who had taken refuge in the citadel, 
when the first alarm was excited in the city : 

. *hey fell a sacrifice to the resentment and inhu- 
manity of their countrymen. A remnant only 
was saved by the humane interposition of the 
Athenians ; and thus was the prediction of Epa- 
minondas verified, that the revolution could not- 

be 
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be accomplished without the efiu^Lon'^ of civil 

blood, . ' . ' 

The emancipation of Thebes from the yoke of ^ 

Sparta hurt the pride ^nd the airabition -of ^ ] 

of that republic. In order, however, ^^ njo * ' • 

punish what the Lacedemonians were 
pleased to term the unprovoked rebellion of 
their subjects, Cleombrotus, their king, was 
sent into Boeotia in the depth of winter, -to reco- 
ver, if possible, their usurped dooiinions- -Age- 
silaus, whose ardent and aspiring mind had long 
^ directed the ambitious councils of Sparta, found 
that, though he enjoyed ihte glory, he could not 
avoid' the odium which his exalted station natu* 
rally occasioned ; but, tha.t he might not increase 
the displeasure of the people, he permitted the 
inexperience of his colleague to. conduct the 
plan of the Theban war. The severity of the 
season did not allow Cleombrotus to perform any 
otjier exploit than the defeating a few straggling 
parties; but the presence of a Lacedaemonian 
army served to confirm the obedience of several 
inferior communities. Cleombrotus soon return- 
ed to Sparta, and left the prosecution of his do- 
signs to Sphodrias. 

In the mean time the Athenians, appreheu** 
sive of being called to account for the assist- 
ance they had given the Theban republic, ha4 
publicly disavowed what they had done. But 
Sphodrias, a bold, ambitious, and. rash com^ 
mandcr, was persuaded by the Theban chieis 
to attack Piraeus. Accordingly he marched with 
the flower of his army early m the morning, 
expecting to reach Piraeus "before the dawn of 
day. He had not, h6wever, proceeded further 
than the Thra^an plain before the day appeac* 

ed. 
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ed. The inhabitants of Eleusis were aknned at 
the approach of the Spartan army : and infor- 
mation of this event was immediately dispatch- 
ed to Athens^ whose citizens immediately flew 
to arms ; and preparations were instantly made 
for a vigorous defence. This tash enterprise, 
and the still more imprudent conduct of Spho« 
drias^ in ravaging the country during his retreat, 
justly incensed the Athenians against Sparta« 
They seized the persons of several Lacedsemoni- 
ans who resided in the city, and committed them 
to prison. An embassy was then sent to Sparta, 
to complain of this infraction of the peace ; and 
to represent, in the most indignant language, 
the insults and the injuries of Sphodrias. I^e 
Lacedeemonians disavowed the conduct of their 
commander, and recalled him to be tried capi- 
tally for the ofience. Agesilaus, however, at 
the intercession of his son Archidamus, v^ho 
greatly esteemed Cleonymus, the son of Spho- 
drias, interceded for him with the Spartan as- 
sembly, and obtained his life. 

But it is not improbable that Agesilaus was 
privy to the designs of the Lacedemonian se* 
neral ; and that, though the Spartans refused to 
ncknowledge the action, they would have in- 
stantly approved it, had the enterprise been' 
crowned with success. In thia light, at least, it 
appeared to the Athenians; who were still more 
indignant at the acquittal of Sphodrias. They 
immediately renewed their alliance with Thebes ; 
and began to equip a fleet, to enlist seamen, and, 
in short, to make every preparation for prose- 
cuting a vigorous war with Sparta. 

In the mean time Agesilaus, with an army of 
>fateeii. tinmoand foot ai^d fifteen hundred 
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Iiorse, coDtmned to inyade and ravage the^ terri* 
lories of £<Botia> but performed no considerable 
exploits. Cbabrias, the Athenian, w'ho com* 
manded the Theban troops, which had been 
lately reinforced with a considerable body of 
mercenary soldiers, repelled the Spartan king 
from Thebes, not by force, but by stratagem » 
The Theban army, though considerably aug.. 
mented, was nevertheless far inferior to that of 
the enemy in point of numbers, and was there- 
fore compelled to act upon the defensive. Cha-> 
brias had ordered his troops fo occupy* a rising 
ground in the neighbourhood of their city. The 
Spartan general sent a detachment from his army 
to compel him to quit the advantageous sttua-» 
tion on which Tie was encamped; but the The- 
bans bravely maintained their position, and 
obliged Agesilaus to bring up all his forces, that 
he might dislodge theni. In this also the Spar- 
tan general was deceived. Chabrias commaiided 
his troops to support their advanced bodies on 
the left knee, to extend their shields and spears, 
and firmly to maintain their ranks: This was a 
movement equally new and uirexpected to Age- 
nlaus; and had been only lately taught the The- 
bans by Chabrias, to be employed on an emer- 
gency like the, present. Alarmed at the bold- 
ness of this tinusual array, the Spartan comman- 
der withdrevvhis forces- from ihe tjapital, with-- 
out attempting any thing more against the The- 
ban troops in their present situation. " 

The Spartans now became every day less for- 
midable to the Thebans, who were soon enabled 
to act oflfensively against the enemy. In the 
battle at Tanagra, Pelopidas slew the Lacedar- 
moDian general who had succeeded Agesilaus jh 
I the 
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the command ; and, in the engageim^nt near the 
city of Tegyra, the Spartan troops were routed 
and put to flight, though superior in number* 
This was a disgrace they had never before suf^ 
fered, and such* as they could not reflect on 
without sorrow. 

Whilst those hostilities were carried on by 
land, the Athenians had equipped ti fleet, and 
entrusted the command of it to Chabrias. This 
able 'coTjimander met the Lacedaemonian squa- 
dron near Naxos; and offering it battle, an en- 
gagement eusued, in which the Spartan arma- 
ment was shamefully defeated, and lost thirty- 
six galleys. This was the first time the Athe- 
nians had obtained a victory at sea, with their 
own ships, since the Peloponnesian war. But 
the principal scene of action was the Ionian sea, 
■g p where Timotheus and Iphicrates were 
S76 ^^^ry "^vl^^rc victorious -against the com- 
manders that opposed them. In conse- 
quence of these repeated defeats, the navy of 
Sparta was totally ruined ; the coasts of Laconia 
were ravaged by the victors ; and the isles of 
Corcyra,^Zucynthus, Leucadia, and Cephalonia, 
suffered greatly. The more remota islands and 
cities acknowledged the power of the conquer* 
ors ; ai^d Chios and Byzantium, deserting their 
involuntary connexion w ith Sparta, once more 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the Athenian . 
republic. 

While the Greeks^^:er» ^gaged in those' de- 
structive measures which, though th^y subdued 
not the spirit of the vanquished, tended equally 
to weaken the conquerors and the couquerea, 
Artaxerxes endeavoiired^ by bribes and pro- 
mises^ tQ interrupt the hostilities of the Grecian 

states. 
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States, and to promote among them nnircrsal 
tranquillity. The Persian monarch tvas induced 
to desire the yeconciliation of tl^e' commanities 
of Greece, that he might obtain their assistance 
against his rebellious subjects -in Egypt. Tiie 
republics of Sparta and Athens were now tired 
of the war : the fovmev had every thing to lose, 
and the latter nothing to gain, by its continue 
ance. The emissaries of Artaxerxes, therefore, 
found a very favourable reception in both theso 
communities ; and the resolutions of Sparta and 
Athens gave law to many of the other states of 
Greece. So uncertain and deplorable was the 
condition of the Greeks in general, at that time, 
that about twenty thousand enlisted themselves 
under the standard of Persia. Iphicrates was - 
appointed their commander; but that general, 
and the troops under his care, soon returned,, 
disgusted M'ith the ignorance, pride, and timi- 
dity of the Persians, and without performing 
any considerable enterprise. 

In the mean time the Thebans, elated by their 
prosperity, refused to obey the solicitations of 
Artaxerxes. While, therefore, the tfoops of 
their enemies w^re engaged^in the expedition 
against Egypt> they availed themselves of that 
Ofjportunity to reduce several of the Boeotian 
ptics under their subjection. The walls of 
Thespia were levelled with the ground ; and 
those of Plataea under\veDt the same fate. The 
inhabitants of this latter city were driven into 
banishment; but the Athenians, with whom 
-tkey- had taken refuge, warmly espoused their 
cause. . The Thebans hi^ard, however, witlf 
equal arrogance and contempt the remonstrances 
oi friends and the threats of enemies. This -in* 
I 2 * human 
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human transaction of the Thebans, together ^itfc 
their supercilious behaviour, wholly alienated 
the Athenians from them, and deprived them of 
an ally to whom they wej-e indebt^ for the li- 
berty and independence of their state. There- 
public of Athens, at this time, seemed desirous 
of promoting a lasting peace with Sparta, on the 
pnnciples of the treaty of Autalcidas ; and the 
King of Persia, still finding it necessary to em* 
ploy ijrcek auj^iliaries.in the war against Egypt; 
was induced to employ his good offices in eject- 
ing a general peace among the states of Greece. 
Accordingly, a convention of the Grecian com- 
munities, was held, to which the Thebans mcsSL 
Bpaminondas as their representative. 

The xliflTerences.of Sparta and Athens wero 
soon adjusted; and, forgetting their ancient 
animosity, they were both incensed at the treat* 
4iaent of Thespia and Plataea. They lamented 
the wars that had raged between the two repub- 
Jics, and felt much satisfaction at the short but 
^orious interval of moderation and concord. 
They were now convinced, by fatal experience* 
that it was requisite to lay down their arms, and 
to promote harmony and tranquillity throughout 
all the stfites of Greece. The peace, however, 
they considered as not likely to be useful and 
permanent, unless founded Qn the principles of 
the treaty, of Antalcidas, which ensured oqinu 
Jity and freedom of to the least and most insig- 
nincant, as well as to the most populous and 
powerful, communities. It was therefore pn^ 
posed, by the same coi^tract, to which Ath^s 
jund Sparta, with their several confederates, had 
formerly acceded, should be* revived, and mado 
the basis of the present pacification. 

Epanunoi^das 
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£{>anlinonda5 then roseand ebssrVed that the 
Athenians had signed the treatvx for all Attiea; 

i and that the Spartans had signed not only for 

t the cities of Laconia, but also for their several 
numerous" allies in Peloponnesus. He therefore 
contended that Thebe's ought also- to sign for all 
the cities of Boeotia. Agesifaus, however, jeal- 
ous of the ascendancy which tlje Thebans had 
acquired over that district, insisted that the ci- 
ties should accede to the treaty as independent . 
states : -while Epaminond^, undismayed by th« 'i 

fear of Incurring the resentment of Sparta, aided 
by the subjected Pelopouncsus,.vs'arnedthedepu . 
ties that, by timidly i-efusing to support him iq 
hi^ claim, they were contributing to destroy the 
oflly power which (in the prase ntcircunist an ces 

[ «f A^ens) could serve as a balance against the 
insulting^ and oppressive superiority of Sparta, 
and to confirm on their country the chains of de- 
pendence. The congress then broke up; with 
a resuk totally oppositeto that tr^inquiility which 

r it was intended to restore. _ . 

Nor* was Epamiliondas^ totally without conir- 
dence in ventariflg this opposition to the power v 
of Sparta. A Jong course of hoistilit»^»s -had 
weakened and destroyed the energies^ ai^d vigoui* 
of that republic: aiid Aot more than fo»r thoi*^ 
sand warriors were Ifeft to maintain and deteflpd. 
an empire, the splendour of which* was greatly 
diminished j while their insulted and oppressed 
allies yielded an unwilling assistance. On thW 
other hand, a severe system ofmiUtary disciplkife 
had been introduced into the Thfeban armfjri: 
their cavalry had been cbosrdetably i«i proved 
in armss and exercise 5 and different inoded of 
i^ontendihg with the enennp bad i^een ad*){3ted. 
I 3 A Jium-» 
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A Qumberof their citizens bad united themselves 
; together in the closest manner, and by tHe xaoKk 

^ solemnities. Emulation, ardour, mutual esteem, 

(^ and a spirit of combination which frequently 

k prevails in times of turbulence^ had inspired 

[, them with the glorious resolution of dying ia 

f the defence of each other. This association ori- 

f giually consisted of about three hundred The- 

i ' bans, whose valour and fidelity had been expe« 

■ rienced, and of whom Pelopidas, the restorer 

^' and defender of the freedom of his comatry, was 

^ ^entrusted with the command. The great friend- 

ship that subsisted among this select body of 
Theban^ occasioned their bc»ng called the Sa- 
cred Band. For a long succession of years^ and 
r amidst innumerable" engagements, they were 

.< always victorious, -wherever and againat whom- 

soever they fought ; but at length they fell, 
with the freedom of Thebes, of Athens^ and of 
Greece, in the fatal uid ever memorable field of 
Cheroneea. Such Vi^re the circumstaoces of 
those two rival republics, when they were aboul 
H to engage in hostilities against each other* . 

Several months elapsed, 9,fier - the congress 
, \ held at Siparta, before Agesilaus and hia aon Af« 

chidamus had collected, the strepgthof Lacedae- 
mon, and the fore^ of their tardy allies. The 
-^ ^id king found .himself unfit to take the field in 

person: but he prevailed on the ephori. and se- 
V nate to give the command of the army to his coU 

' leagtie Cleombrotus ; who was,, therefore, order- 
ed to march without delay into Bisotia, and to 
invade the hostile, territory. .They promised to 
«end him 'more powerful - ^einforoealenta r and, 
for that purposei appointed, the ^laitt iof Lructra, 
iT' which surrounded iira.obscui'eiaiid inconsiderable 

\» - < village 



vjlkge of that name, and wa^ situated on the^ 
frontier of Boeotia, about ten miles from the sea 
and from Plataea. The plain was surrounded on 
all sides by the lofly ridges of Helicon »Citheron« 
and Cynocephalse. 

Having dispersed a few detachments of The« 
bans that guarded the deiiles of mount Heliton» 
the Spartans and their confederates joined forces 
in this neighbourhood. The Pelopbnnesian army 
amoiinted to twenty-four thousand foot, and six« 
teen himdred horse; whilst the troops of the 
Thebans, that had been dispersed over all the 
frontier in order to oppose the desultory attacks 
of the esemy's cavalry, scarcely amounted to 
half that number. The Theban horse, however, 
were nearly as numerous as those of the Spar- 
tans, and far excelled th^m in discipline and va« 
lour. The Thebans were then exhorted by 
Epaminondas to march from their city, that tbev 
might hinder the defection of their Boeotian al* 
lies, and prevent the enemy from besieging 
them in Thebes. Accordingly they set for- 
ward, and proceeded to the neighbouring raoun* 
tains ; they then encamped, having a full view 
of the Spartans in the plain. 

Both armies now prepared to engage. The. 
cavalry of each commenced the action. The 
Spartan horses, having' been principally em-< 
ployed for pleasure by the richer citizens in 
time of peace, were a very unequal* match for 
the disciplined and vigorous Thebans. Th«ir 
ranks were, therefore, speedily broken, and 
thrown into confusion, and they were compel- 
led to fall back on the foot. The saored band 
seized the opportunity to take advantage of the 
disorder wbifh thpir. Repulse and rout had occa- 
sioned. 
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sioiied in the army of the Laceda&mbnians. Epa- 
minondas contrived and executed ope of those 
rapid, evolutions, which not unfrequently decide 
Jthe fate of a battle. He formed some of his 

1^ strongest but least numerous forces into a com- 

. pact wedge, with a sharp front and a spreading 

' ilank. He expected that the Lacedaemonians, 

as soon as they had recovered 4:heir ranks, would 

\ fittack the more extended and weakest part of 

his army; which, on account of the arrange- 

^ -ment that it had been necessary to form, seemed 

I rather prepared to retreat, than to withstand an 

"_ attack. 

The Theban general was not deceived in the 
expectations he had formed. The Lacedaemo- 

^ nians [yessed forward against the right wing of 

< the enemy, .where little or no resistance was ex- 

perienced. In the mean time he urged forward 
his left with great impetuosity ; and, assailing 
the flank bf'the^Spartans, obliged them to give 
way. Ep^ftninondas and his troops soon arriv- 
ed at the post of Cleombrotus. The Laced^el- 

S roonians perceiving their king in danger, the 

degenerate disciplas of Lycurgus were recalled 

/^ - to their ancient principles. The' bravest and 

most vigorous ot the Spartans hastened from 
every part of the anny to defend the person of 

\^ their- prince, and to cover him with their shields. 

For some time the impetuosity of the Spartans 
bore all before them, and the Thebans were re- 
pelled in turn ; but the Spartan horsemen who 
formed the body guard ot the king, being at 
• letigth cut ofl', Cleombrotus fell on his breathless 
or expiring defenders, piei^ced with many 

I ' wounds. 

^ The death of this chief added fury to the bat- 

, tie. 

r ■ - . ' 
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tie. Then it was that anger, resentment/ and 
despair, agitated by turns the breasts of the 
Spartans. According to the superstitious ideas 
which then prevailed, the death of the king 
was considered as a slight misfortune,^ when 
compared with the disgraceful impiety of per- 
mitting his body to be mangled and disfigured 
by the enemy. ^ Every exertion was therefore 
used to prevent this abomination, and they sue* 
ceeded in their endeavours; but they could 
achieve nothing more. Epaminondas was care* 
ful to fortify the ranks of his army, and to main* 
tain that order which was necessary for ensuring 
soccers. He gained a complete victory over the 
Spartans; who, betaking themselves to ilight^ 
were pursued by the Thebans, and great numr 
bers of them s]ain. The principal strength of 
the allies had, during the greatest part of the 
battle, remained inactive ; but when they uii» 
derstood that the Spartan kin^ was slain, their 
wavering irresolutioi^ was decided, and they re- 
treated with the rest of the army. Epaminondas 
did not pursue the fugitives to their camp, ^ ^ 
which was strongly fortij&ed, and could '* 
not be taken without great loss ; but, faav- 
Ine burled the dead, he erected a trophy on the 
field of battle. When the Spartans were out of 
t^ie reach of danger, and had time to reflect on 
the extent of their misfortunes,, they were acto.- 
ated bv shame, grief, and despair ; and became 
sensible that, on no former occasion, the inte- 
rests of their republic bad suffered so severer 
wound. The Lacedaemonians lost one thousand, 
and the allies two thousand six hundred men ; 
whilst the Thebans had only three hundred men 

Wled^ 
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killed, among whom were only four of their 
citizens. \ • : 

No sooner was the intelligence of the battle 
of Leuctra diffused over Greece, than aU Pe- 
loponnesus was in commotion. The Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives, with th^ other Grecian 
communities which Sparta had either influenced 
by her councils, or intimidated by her power, 
openly aimed at independence. The inferior 
republics expected to be freed from the heavy 
contributions wiVh which they had hitherto been 
burthened, and that they should not be compel^* 
led to go to war on every trivial occasion ; 
while -the more populous and powerful states 
breathed nothing i3ut hatred and revenge, and 
.gloried in the prospect of being able to humble 
theproud and insolent senators of Sparta. 

Tne republic of Athens, ho:^eYer, acted" a very 
different part. Immediately afler the engage- 
ment at Leuctra, the Thebans had dispatched a 
messenger, adorned with the emblems of peace 
and victory, to inform the Athenians of the par- 
ticulars of the battle, ind to invite them to enter 
into an, offensive alliance against Sparta. But 
Timotheus and Iphicrates, who at that time pre- 
sided oyer the Athenian assembly, determined 
to humble, not to destroy, their inveterate 
enemy. Athens had atija-become jealous of the 
power of Thebes, and was therefore still more 
Unwilling to act against Sparta. The Theban 
herald was allowed to return home, without 
receiving the smallest satisfaction on the subject 
of his mission ; and Athens was soon sensible 
that the battle at Leuctra had given her the su- 
periority over all Greece. 

. Tlic 
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' . The battle ofLeuctra was, in itst^onsequences^ 

doubly prejudicial to the Spartan common- 
weakh : it weakened the confederacy of the 

I states with whom they, were itf alliance, and 

I strengthened the power of the« enemy. In the 
subsequent period of two years, most of the 
Spartan allies in Peloponnesus shook oiF the 
yoke, and united themselves to other states. — 
While, on the contrary, the favour of Thebes' 
was sought by most of the communities in Pe- 
loponnesus ; and in the north of Greece, the 
Acarnanfans, Locrians, Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent between the Ionian and * 
iEgean seas, and the isle of Euboea, increased 
the power and extended the dominion of Thebes. 
Factions prevailed in ev«ry republic of Greece ; 
^nd the anstocratical party was almost univer- 
sally expelled and banished from every state and 
every city. Fourteen hundred inhabitants were 
driven from Tegaea; and u> Argos two thou- 
sand of the aristocraticaP faction were slain. — 
The Mantinaeans alone seemed to have acted 

^ with prudence; they embraced this opportunity 
of rebuilding the walls and fortifications of their 
city, made the form of their government demo- 
cratical, and determined to preserve the strength 
pf their city, which appeared so necessary fot 
maintaining their political independence. 

Neither the Tbebans nor Spartans interfered 
in any of these internal commotions. The^ for- 
mer were too busily employed in the northern 
parts of Greece, intending to invade and ravage 
Laconia; and the latter were so much humbled 
by the unfortunate battle at Lcuctra that they 
contented themselves with preparing to defend 
the baijiks of the Eurotas, and to repel the threat- 

^ ened 
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ened assault of their capital. All the forces, 
however, which they could possibly raise, were 
commanded to. take the field : and they were 
on the point of giving arms to the Helots, as their 
last resource, when the fugitives from Argolis, 
Achaia, aud Arcadia, arrived, and ojffered their 
services to the'most anciei^ and distinguished 
patrons of their political principles* Thus en- . 
couraged aud reinforced, the Spartans bid defi- 
ance to the threats of invasion, and endeavoured 
to recover their lost dominions in Arcadia, A 
detachment of troops, therefore, marched inta 
the territory of that state; but the Spartan ge- 
neral performefd nothing decisive against, the 
enemy.. He contented himself with ravaging 
the villages and fields of that delightful country ; 
in which he met with no resistance Ifrom tli#. 
enemy, who waited for a reinforcement from the 
Thebans, before they would commence an en- 
gagement. 

At length the Thebans took the field ; withaa 
army more numerous than had ever before as- 
sembled in Greece under one standard, and 
Which amounted to fifty « or as some say to se- 
venty, thousand men. These forces were com- 
posed of the warlike youth of j^osotia, of the 
Acarnanians, Phocians, Locrians, and Enboeans^ 
together with a promiscuous crowd of needy 
followers, whom the prospect of plunder had 
allured to the Theban camp. They had no sooner 
arrived on the frontier of Arcadia than they 
were joined by the inhabitants of that country^ 
and by the Eleans and Argi ves. Pelopidas and 
Epamlnondas commanded the Thebans. Age- 
iilaus, informed of the march of so powerful an 
.^my* conducted by generali of such great merit 

and 
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and abilities, prepared toretarn to Sparta btfore 
his soldiers had sieen the fires kindled in the hos< 
tile camp, by which he would avoid the disgrace 
of retreating before the enemy. He therefore 
led his forces to defend their own country, which 
was now threatened with an invasion. 

The Hieban generals, finding the Arcadians 
freed from the terror and injuries of the despoil- 
ing invaders, held a council of war ; in which it 
was finally resolved that the army should march 
without delay, and entering the Lacedaemonian 
territories lay waste the country, and endeavour 
to obtain possession of the capital. Accordingly, 
to facilitate this enterprise, the troops were 
formed in four divisions, and appointed to break 
into the province by different routes. All these, 
(except the Arcadians who formed the "^fourth 
division) penetcated without meeting any oppo- 
sition. IschiIas,ho^vever, who guarded the disf- 
trict of Seiritis, resolved to repel the invasion 6f 
the Arcadians, or to perish in the attempt. The^ 
eifample of Leonidas, at Thermopylae, animated 
the breast of this valiant Spartan. He gave 
command to all the youth to quit the army ; as 
he considered their lives too precioi^ to be risked 
in an engagement, of which death could not fail 
of being the consequence. With the veteran sol- 
diers ot the army, he embraced the present op- 
portunity of displaying his courage and patriot- 
ism. They sold their lives dearly to the enemy, 
many of whom perished in the contest ; nor did 
the engagement tertnihate until the last Spartaa 
tvas slain. 

The confederate army, having assembled at 
an appointed place of rendezvous, marched to- 
ward Spart^j and laid waste the whole country. 
K For 
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Fjor five hundred years, Lacoma had not expe- 
rienced a similar calamity and Had been the 

•boast of Agesilaus that no spartan woman ovet 
saw the smoke of an enemy's camp. The guards 
that defended the city -were thrown into conster- 
nation atad dismay ; the women were terrified 
with the smoke and tumult of* the invading army ; 
and the Spartans in this emergency were obliged 
to arm all their peasants and slaves, whom they 
usually treated with great cruelty. Six thousand 
of these unhappy men were engaged by threats 
and promises to undertake the defence of their. 
proud and inhuman masters. This measure, 
however, did hot abate, but increase the gene« 
ral panic of the magistrates and citizens. They 
considered that the men they had just armed 
hiight probably join the enemy, and the de- 
struction of the city thereby become inevitable. 
But a body of Corinthians, Fhliasians, Epidau- 
rians,and Pallenians, arriving soon after, to pre- 
vent the downfall of Sparta, though they had 

" often opposed its despotism, the consternation ia 
the city subsided. 

These succours being received in Sparta, the 
people became elated ; and the kings and magis- 
trates could scarcely restrain them from rushing 
into the field, and giving the enemy battle. 
Agesilaus made use of this martial enthusiasm 
to repel the first assault of the Thebans; and to 
convince^them that every succeeding attempt to 

'make themselves masters of the city would be 
attended with such danger, fatigue, and loss of 

* men, as the success of the enterprise could not 
compensate. The conduct of Agisilaus on this 
trying. occasion has been greatly and justly 63^- 
tolled ; he placed an ambush in the temple of the 

Tynda- 
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TyndaTidae, and, by this nieans/defeated tjie hir 
tentions of the assailant^. Ah insurrection of*a 
Tery dangerous nature having appeared in the 
city, he displayed great presence of mind in ap- 
peasing it ; and \vhite he thus overcame by force 
or stratiagem the do^iestic and foreign enemies of 
the state, he negociated the most powerful as- 
sistance from Athens, which sent twelve thou- 
sand men to the relief of the Spartan territory. 

In the inean time, Epaminondas, having beeni 
repulsed from the capital, began to commit great 
and dreadful depredations in Laconia. He tra- 
versed and desolated t)ie banks of the £u rotas, 
which abounded in all the conveniences of life ; 
and then assaulted Helos and Gythium, a^d de- 
stroyed the villages by fire, and the inhabitants 
by the sword. 

When Sparta had become the general arbiter 
of Greece, after the downfall of the Athenian 
greatness, the Messenians, whom the Athenians 
had settled in the territory of Naupactus, were 
the first that suffered under the oppressive con- 
duct of that state, and were universally enslaved^ 
banished, or put to death. Many of those un- 
happy men now flocked to the standard of Epa- 
minondas, eager to retaliate the unrelenting per- 
secution of a people suffering calamities equal to 
those they had so often inflicted on others. 

Epaminopdas rebuilt the city of Messene, and 
piit the fugitives in possession of their territory, 
This act of the Theban general, which was not 
performed from anv disinterested or gcnerous^ 
ixiotives, though at first view it might have that 
fippearanee, inflicted- the most severe and cruel 
punishment on the Spartans. They beheld a , 
nation which they had twice endeavoured to ex- 
K 2- ' tirpat^ 
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tirpate^ revive and flouriah in their neig^bour*^ 
hood. The discontented and factious subjects^ 
and the slaves of Sparta, increased it by con* 
tinual accessions; andtheTheban garrison, to- 
gether with their ow^ personal enmity, induced 
the Messenians to watch every favourable op-- 
portunity of wreaking their vengeance on the. 
enemy. 

This enterprise was ^arcely finished when 
Epaminondas was informed that the Athenians, 
under the command of Iphicrates,were in motion* 
The design in which they were embarked seemed 
to demand great celerity. Instead, however, of 
using expedition, the Athenian commanded 
wasted several days at Corinth, without any ap* 
parent necessity, or even pretence for such an 
onseasonabie and imprudent delay. His soldiers 
loudly complained of this conduct, and demand- 
ed to be led against Argos, or rather ^o attacl^ 
•the Theban army. Iphicrates, however, did not 
think proper to comply with either of these re» 

auests; but^ marching into Arcadia, remained 
lere until the^ nemy had withdrawn their troops 
out of Laconia. 

The Thebans having evacuated the Lacedae* 
iaonian territory, the two hostile armies filed off^ 
as by mutual consent, and returned to their re» 
fipective cities, by separate roads, without once 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of each 
other. The Athenians blanied Iphicrates for 
penpitting an enemy laden with plunder, and 
migued with the toil of a winter's campaign, to 
pass through the isthmus of Corinth ; while Pc- 
lopidas and Epaminondas, having exceeded the 
term of their command, were accused and tried 
hyf the Theban assembly. The former displayed 
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Ics^ courage than might have been expected 
from his genera} character : but Epamiriondas 
evinced the superiority of a philosophical mind; 
an^, instead of defeoding his cause, pronounced 
a panegyric on his conduct, in which herecount- 
ed^ without amplificaiion or diminution, the ex- 
ploits, he had performed. He concluded his 
speech by observing that, '• secure as he was of 
immortal faine, earned in the service of his coun- 
try, he could submit to suffer death without re- 
luctance.^' This magnanimity awed his accusers. 
The indignation of the assembly subsided ; the 
two generals were instantly acquitted;' and the 
accusation of Epaminondas procured him as 
inuch glory as the battle of Leuctra. 

The Lacedaemonians soon after dispatched ^ri 
embassy to Athens, requesting that the b^ds 
of amity and union between the twb republics 
might be strengthened, and the Athenians stiU 
continue their assistance, ' The Spartans . ac. 
knowledged that the experience, the bravery, 
and the'signai victories of that republic in naval 
engagements, justly entitled her to the dominion 
pf the sea. Findin^i howfever, that this conces- 
sion did not produce the desired effect, they 
proposed that, when the two republics unitecl 
their forces in any expedition, the army ot'/the 
Lacedaeinonians (a thing hitherto unexampled) 
should be entrusted, during half of the cam- 
paign, to ti\e command of Athenian generals.— 
This proposal was agreed to, and an alliance of- 
the most intimate kmd was concluded between 
Sparta and Athens. 

They also succeeded in procuring assistance 

firom Diouysius, the tyrant of Sicily, and flrom 

the Persian monarch . The former, bein g of Do- 

K 3 rian 
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rian extractioiii natumlly commiserated the hu- 
ihiiiatioa and distress of a people^ who had so 
Jong beea the^frieads and ornameat of the Do* 
riaa race. Ai^ the latter acted npon the prin- 
ciples of arssisting the weaker party^ that he 
miffbt with greater ease rule the whole. 

While the Lacedsemoniaas were gaining 
strength bv these important alliances, the Ar- 
cadians haa c6mn|eQced hostilities : and laving 
waste the territory of Pallene^^thathad ever been . 
fiiithful to Sparta, biimt the villages^ stormed 
the city, and put the garrison, which consisted 
partly of Lacedsemonians, to the sword. The 
Theban general also marched his army south- 
ward ; but the Lacedaemoniai^s, having obtained 
reinforcements fron^ Bipnysius and the Atheni- 
ans, endeavoured to stop hi^ progress through ' 
ihe isthmus, by fortifying it. " Epaminondas, 
however, broke through, took Sicyon, and as- 
Suited Corinth ; but Qhabrias the iUhenian ge^ 
neral, who happened at this time to be possessed 
)pf the. alternate comn^and, attacked the The^ii 
bans, and repulsed theni with great loss. Epa** 
ininondas^ therefore, returned home, where he 
>vas blamed and disgraced for his conduct. ^ 

The retreat of the 'thebs^ns' conferred splen« 
dovjr 01^ the. Arcadian arras ; and inspired Ly- 
comedes their general with ambitious designs, 
which he communicate4 tQ bis countrymen. 

By his suggestions they were induced to pos- 
^ess themselves of all the places they had taken 
from the enemy* and to complete their conquests 
in Peloponnesus. 

In the mean tiniie, ihe Lacedsemonians under 
the command of Archidamus had taken the 
field. The rapidity of success that .attei^ded this 

general^ 



general, tvfao was the sod of the renrnvned Agt^ 
silsLMs, ponfirmed the prudence and foresight of 
the magistrates and people^ in electing him com^ 
mander of^he arniy. He bad regained many of 
the towns in Laconia; and, having entered Ar- 
cadia, laid it waste, and prepared to attack tbp 
populous city of Parrhasia. But the Arcadians, 
reinforced by the Argives, making theiV appear- 
ai\ce, he withdrew his troops toward the obscure 
%nllage of Midea. When the L^cedtemonian 
general beheld the enemy prepared for an en- 
^gement, he pommanded the Spartans to form^ 
In order of battle, and exhorted them' to strive, 
by one glorious effort, to regain their ancient and 
}iered i tary renown . 

While ^he thus s^oke, it thundered. on the 
^ight, though the air was clear and serene — 
The soldiers looked from whence the noise eame; 
and beheld in a consecrated gfove an akar and 
statue of Hercules, the great progenitor of Ar,. 
chidamus and ofSparta* They hailed the happy- 
omens ; and, animated by. these concurring cir^ 
cumstauces, were transported wit^ an enthusi- 
asm of va4our, and attacked the enemy with 
great impetuosity. The Arcadians, who exr 
^ pected they had to contend with a vanquished 
and spiritless adversary, were astonished at their 
mailner of making the assault. Few of the Ar- 
cadians waited to receive the attack ; but they 
who did were totally destroyed. The rest took 
to flighty but in the pursuit many thousands of 
them perished ; while the Spartans, it is said, 
did not lose a man. Archidamus sent a messeii- 
^j^er to Sparta, with the news of the battle, and 
^ erected his trophy. An assembly of the people 
^a^hekl, whei& be iuadet(iK)wn toe intelligence. 
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The aged Agesilaus wept for joy at the tidings ; 
the sympathetic emotions were communicated to 
the ephori and senators ; the amiable contagion 
was spread throughout all Sparta ; and dissolved 
Ihe sternest of the people into^ softness and sen- 
sibility.— B. C. 367. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Jjfftiirs of Greece from the Battle qf Midca to the 
Conclusionqf the Social War, 

FTER the daring piurder 6f Jason, the ty- 
rant * of Thessaiy, his bjrothers P^lydore 
and Polyphron succeeded to the throne. The 
latter, ^mbitiousof reigning singly, and not able 
to endure a rival, assassinated his colleague, and 
obtained the sole dominion of Thessaiy. His 
stern despotism, however, was abolished by the 
hand of Alexander ; who. avenged the blood of 
his. kinsman Polydore. This is said to have 
been the only meritorious action of his life ; for 
authors represent Alexander as onis of the most 
cruel and detested tyrants that have ever beeu 
condemned to infamy by history. He treated 
his subjects with the greatest inhum'anity ; was 
perfidious tp his allies, implacable to his enemies, 

a robber 

* The word tyrant, in Grecian history, is applied to 
those who acquired' soyereignt)^ in sUtes formerly repub- 
lican. ThessalyV Sicily, ConniK, &c. were governed not 
by kings, but tyrants; ' Whereas Macedomaj that bad 
never beeli subject to any popular form of govcrxuDCBt^ 
yras ruled Qot by tyrants, but kings. ' - 



a robber by laad« and a pirate at sea. Haviiig, 
by his cruelties^ provoked the iifdignatioa and 
T£ngeance of his subjects, they, took up arms, 
and solicited the assistance of Thebes. Accord* 
tngly, a Theban army marched into Tbessaly, 
under the command oi Peippidas and Ismenias ; 
who compelled the tyrant to submit hi^ cause to 
their determination, and to agree to ivhatever 
conditions they might think proper to exact for 
the future security of his subjects. 

This transaiction was scarcely finished when 
tho Thebans were invited into Macedonia, to 
^ttle i^cnne differences that had arisen in thaf^ 
kingdo^i. After the death of Ainyntas the se^* 
cond, his son Alexander succeeded to the throne^ 
Amyntas had left two other legitimate sons. Per* 
diccas and Philip; and, a natural son named 
Ptolemy. . Though Ptolemy could not prevent 
the accession of Alexander to the throne, he 
embittered and shortened his reign, which last-* 
ed only one year. Ptolemy then took upon him<*. 
self the guardianship of Perdiccas, during hi^ 
minority, and assumed the rein]? of government 
as protector of Macedon. It soon, however, 
iappeared that he was not satisfied . with the 
power of regent. He contrived to win. over 
great numbers to his interest ; and, baffling thq 
opposition of the friends of Perdiccas, usurped 
the sovereignty. In this emergency, the parti«» 
sans of the unfortunate prince requested the in* ' 
tjBrference of Thebes. Pelopidas, therefore, 
marched an army into Macedonia, released the 
numerous elites whom Ptolemy had driyen into 
banishment, asserted the just rights of Perdic- 
^^y ^nd^ havih|^ ^received hpstages from th^ 

(Contending 
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contending factions and restored the tranqnillity 
of the kingdom^ returned towards Thessaly. . 
•D ^ While Pelopidas marched through 
«* ' Thessaly without using sufficient caution, 
• having sent before him a considerable de- 
tachnaent of his army to guard the Macedonian 
hostages, lie was inforined that Alexander had 
come to meet him with his mercenary troops. 
This suspicious circumstance did not undeceive 
the. too credulous Theban ; who imputed the 
march of Alexander's soldiei*s to the respect that 
he desired to shew him. With great imprudence, 
therefore, Pelopidas and Ismenias put themselves 
into the powef of a man who regarded no laws, 
human or divine. Jle commanded them to be 
seized, bound, and carried into Pherae ; where 
they were imprisoned, and exposed to the view 
of an invidious and insulting multitude. 

When the Theban chief was seized by the 
treachery of Alexan(der> it inight have been ex- 
pected that the soldiers, animated with indigna* 
tion and rage» would have attempted his rescue. 
Their numbers, however, were too small to en- 
sure success. Reinforcements soon arrived from 
Boeotia; but they fatally experienced, in the 
rencounters that took place, the absence of Pe- 
lopidas and the degradation of Epaminondas. 
The army was reduced to very great difliculties ; 
unable to fight the enemy, and unwilling to fly 
from them. The soldiers, remembering their 
exploits in Peloponr^esus, and the still more for- 
midable hostile army over which they had ob- 
tained victory, justly blamed the inexperience 
and inability of their commanders. Epaminon- 
. das, v*ho at this time, served as a private soldier^ 

was 
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was appointed gefneral, by the unanimous con- - ^ 
. sent of the troops. The face of affairs was soon, 
changed by the abilities of this extraordinary 
man ; and the forces oi the tyrant were defeat-^ 
ed, and compelled to retire. The Theban gene^ 
ral, however, afraid of the lives of Pelopidas and 
Ismenias, would not drive ,him to extregiities^ 
He hovered about him witt hi^victorious army,- 
and displayed the superiority of militajry skill 
and conduct ; and, while he endeavoured to inti- 
midate the tyrant, left him sufficient tinore for re* 
pentance and submission. This judicious plan 
succeeded according to his wishes 5 and Alex- 
ander was glad to accept of a truce for 30 days^ ^ 
on condition of restoring Pelopidas and Ismenias. 
While Thebes employed her arms in the 
north, the Spartan^ had been enabled in some 
measure to regain their influence in the south 
part of Greece. Archimadus, the son of Agesi- 
iaus had, as we mentioned before, obtained a 
very signal victory over the- Arcadians, who 
were reckoned the most powerful and warlike 
of all the confederate states. The Lacedsemo* 
nians sent the crafty Antalcidas, and Euthycles, 
a Spartan of great abilities and intrigue, as am- 
bassadors to the court of Persia. Their object, 
was to hasten the supplies of troops and money^ 
which Artaxerxes had promised. In the meaa ' 
whUe the Thebans, understanding, that Spart^ 
had sent an embassy to the Persiaoi monarch, 
thought it time to assert their independence, ana 
to counteract the machinations and, designs of 
their enemies with the court of Suza. Epami- 
nondas, whose recent conduct had gained him 
great reputation, and silenced the clamours of 
xaction, was recommended again to the CQ^i^and. 
V ' of 
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of the ^rmy , and Peloptdas^^ whose anforttraaete 
detetttion was ascribed more to the tr^a€;herou^ 
behaviour of Alexander than to his own impra- 
dence, was sent as minister to the east, to carry 
on negociations with Artaxerxes. 

The confederates of Thebes, also, were inrrit- 
ed so liend deputies to the Persian court, to pro« 
mote the interns of their respective states. 
This meiisure was readily adopted; and the 
Eteans, Arcadian^ and Afgives, sent a deputa* 
tton, in conjunctron with the ThebanambassadoiC 
The Athenians also, apprised of what was de« 
RgpAed, dispatched ministers to manage the inte- 
rests of their republic, B^ these means, a con- 
gress of the several Orecian states was held in 
Asia; where it was proposed to settle and adjust 
their differences at the court, and by the inter- 
vention, of a foreign prince. But when Pelopi- 
tktf , whb had been sent as deputy from Thebes, 
^fnentioned as one of the articles that the Atheni- 
fiians should be commanded to lay up their fleet, 
lieofl, the Athenian deputy, exclaimed, with 
•n freedom peculiar fo his country, *' The Athe- 
nians must then ^eek some other ally, instead 
^ the Persian kh^/^ On this the ambassadors 
look their leave, and departed. 

Pelopidas was accomj^anied into Greece by a 
Persian of distinction; appointed by the king to 
*arry the treaty into emst:t. \^en they arriv- 
•€d at Thebes, that republic sant orders to all the 
deputies of ibe other Grecian states to give their 
attendance. AHiens, and Sparta, howerer, did 
-Qot cdndepcciid to obey thc^ summons ; but the 
^congress was, nevertheUiss, very numerous. But 
•bare again Lycomedes, the rq)resentative of 
Arcadia^ who Md now conceived a just opinioh 

of 
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of the real insignificance of Persian ostentation, 
declared that Arcadia needed not th.e alUaace of 
Artaxerxes; and. that Thebes was a very. im- 
proper place to hold the convention, since a con<- 
gress for a general peace ought tp assemble . in 
the country that had been the scene of warfare. 

The magistrates of Thebes beheld with disap* 
pointment and indignation this conduct of their 
Arcadian friends and of the other states. They 
accused Lycomedes as. a traitor to Thebes, and 
an enemy to the real uiterests of his country. 
He, however, deigned not an aoswer to these 
vain and empty clamours; but quitted the as« 
sembly, and was foHowed by the other deputies 
of Arcadia. The Corinthians, also, openly de- 
clarecl that they saw no occasion for entering 
into the treaty with Persia. The Thebans there- 
fore were obliged to dissolve the assembly, -^ith* 
.out having obtained, any thing favourable to thei^; 
interests; but they , attempted, by privatp con-f 
fei^eiices, to court some and awe others of the 
Grecian states to enter into their measures. 
This, however, had no other effect than to make 
the several communities of Greece resolve to op- 
pose, by all the means in thejr power, the in*^ 
creasing authority, of Thebes, and to defeat the 
views and designs of that ambitious republic. 

Epaminbndas advised his countrymen to at- 
tempt by forc6 of arms what they could not ob- 
tain by negotiation. The recent renown lie had 
lately acquired in Thesskly, added to the fame 
of his former exploits, conduced to render hisi 
counsel popular and irreerstible. .The ThebanjJ* 
there^re entrusted him with the command: of 
an army, with whi^h he ^ain niarched into' 
f^eiopoanesus. He knew that the Elians and. 
If Arcadianii, 
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Arcadians^ though hostile to each other, were* 
stiike disposed to' rebel against Thebes. Instead^ 
Jnowey er J ^f entering their ::territories, ami car*. 

J vying the war agaii^st them>^ which might have 
compelled thehi to settle their digerences ami« 
^ably, and to unite under the Thebail standard 
•against the common enemy^ Epaminondas en^ 
•jde»vonFed to extinguish their disaliection by the- 
conquest of Achaia, a province stretching along 
the Corinthian gulf, and skirting the uorthem 
j&'ontiers of £lis and Arcadia. The nature qf 
the Achaean government had been productive of 
j>eace and tranquillity to themselves and their 
neighbours. They p6ssessed not any large and 
-populous toWiMs, whose inhabitants might be: 
rdtised to arms and ambitiqp^ and the whole pro- 
evince thereby engaged in ^ destructive witlr. . 
•The cities of Phlius and Srcyon, which were 
situated towards the east and the isthmus of Co^ 
.rinth>had long been regarded as separate and 
independent republics of the Achaean nation. 

Immediately before the Theban invasion, t}f,e 
^constitution of Achaia had undergone a matrix 
fest change. Aritocracy had prevailed, arid 
•acquired ah undue ascendancy. tNo sooner there- 

, fore was it announced that Epaminondas, with a 
Theban army, had entered the frontiers of theh- 
territory, than the magistrates and principaf 
persons flocked from all quartets of the province 
to meet the invading troops. Not at all anxiocis 
*4ibottt the liberty arid imlependence of Achaia,. 
protided they retained their personal privileges 

' "and private fortunes, they solicited by presehts^ 
the -favour 'and friendship of the Theban com- 
^mand'er. The- people, perceiving themselves 
afbSiivioned aud betrayed by those who'- ought to 
..:-.. ljjtv« 



%av« ^eeii4;belr gaardians afid prot^rptorg^ gaTe 
up all thoughts of resisting the euemy. The 
submission of the magi^rates was accepted by 
Epamin&ndas ; who received, from them pledges 
or their engagement, that thenceforth Achaia 
should be dependent on Thebes, and fpHow thd 
£9rtcioes of that republic both in peace ^hd war^ 
This conquest, which was effected without 
striking a blow^ was productive of destructiye 
«and sanguinary conse^iieot^es. Epaminondas 
returned with his army fo Thebes; but the Ax-i 
cadians and Argives had procured sevei!^! com* 
plaints to be made against his conduct ia the 
Theban affiem.bly. Recent experience, it waa 
said, ought to have made him remember the 104 
jconveniencies attending an aristocratic&l form of 
^vernment tn. a neighbouring. and dependent 
^tate. Th^ factious d istutbances were seef el^y; 
£[acQUFaged by the emissaries of democracy, in 
Achaia« The enemies of the illustrious Theban 
Tivete eager to seize so favourable ati <^>portunity 
jof acctising and calumniating him. TiieThei^ 
bans, therefore, were Instigated to disapprove 
the proceedings of their general ; atid eomnnssi^ 
<pners were sent to overturn .the aristocracy, and 
to re-establish the democratical form of gpverhr 
rnant. Accordingly; the noble* wete babtshed, 
-or put to death ; but, when the Theban forces 
were withdrawn from Achai^ the exiles return- 
ibd, as by.mutu^ consent. Being numerous and 
powerful, th^y recovered, after a bloody and 
desperate struggle, tiieir ancient influence over. 
Jtheir respective cities, Th^ partisa,ns of demo<i. 
cjacy were expelled, or put to death ; and the 
fiuccessfijl patty, sensible how dangerous it wa« 
tto depond iot^ assistam^.e on^heT)»dtmn republic* 
* lu 2 , applied 
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applied to Sparta jfor protection. This was ac- 
cordingly granted ; and while the' Achseans ra- 
vaged the northern, their allies of Lacedaenton 
infested the southeraj frontier of Arcadia. 

In the mean tinie, the. war was carried on very 
feebly by both sides; The. Athenians and Ar- 
cadians, being disgusted with the conduct of their 
Respective allies, concluded a treaty bf peace and 
jfnutual defence between tbe two tepubfics. The 
chief promoter of this measure was Lycbmed^, 
the Arcadian general, who was soon after shin 
on his return from Athens, by a party of Arca- 
dian exiles. This negotiation gave great alarm 
to the rest of the Grecian staites, when it was 
considiered that the Arcadians,^ being the allies 
df Thebes, the united strength of these three 
tepublics was, at that time, sufficient to subdue 
and enslave all Greece, This terror was still 
more increaff -d, when it was known that Athens 
refused to give up those places, in the territory 
of Corinth, which they had only undertaken to 
defend againstthe Thebans and Arcadians. — 
The Corinthians, however, contrived, without 
proceeding to an open rupture, to procure the 
evacuation of the cities garrisoned by the Athe- 
nians. 

During five years," the Phltasians had given 
such illustrious proofis of their fidelity and at- 
tachment ^o Sparta as Can scarcely be equalled 
in the history of any nation. Situated in the 
midst of their eneofiies, they had ever since the 
battle-of Leuctra suffered the invasions and as- 
saults of the Thebans, Arcadians, and Argives. 
The enemy had wasted their territory, besieged 
their city, and more than once made themselves 
masters of the citadel: the whole of their wealth, 

public 
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(wbTic as/fir<eU as private, wa3 exfaansted ; and 
they could only subsist on the precarious supply 
*f|>ro visiting brought from Corinth^ for the pay- 
jDQent of wKich they'had been obliged to pledgi 
their beasts of burthea. Nevertheless, under the 
pressure of these multiplied caiamities, their fi« • 
deHty was unshaken : tiiey had refused to con« 
dude a peace ^yith Thebes^ j^cause that republie 
required them to forsake Sparta; and when, at ^ 
last, . by the apparent defection of Corijath^ 
Ph I ius seemed to be depriv ed of the only sour-oe of , 
ftDbststencC', thePhUasious determioed, with^the 
perinii;3ioii of Sparta, t^ negotiate with Thebes 
for neutrality aloRe. 

Ao embassy, therefore, was sent to $pa«;ta^ 
requesting that the Spaxtans Mould accept -the ^ 
terjnts of peace lately otrercd them by Thebes ; - 
or,*ff tbey deemed it jnconsistent with theif Iigr. / i 

rtoor to resign their prct elisions to the territory . 
©f Messene/they would at. least permit their 

. Ihitl^fttlf kolpless, atid suiiering allies to^ enter 
mtofa separated negotiation wiih'the Theban re» 
public. 

3ut the preteBsiooi^ of the Spartans seem t9 ^ 

llave risen in piojfortion as they beciaiie more ;; 

^ unfiUeito^fiuppbBtithem. On that particular oc^ 
Im^oit^.Archrdamus increased the proud obsti- 
nUc^ baturai to that extraordinary people, by an 
4»nimlit(rd speech. ' The speech accorded with / 

the ^4lith»ent$ of the people. The allies were < 

difcsHii^sed, TltiUi; Leave to act as seemed to suit '.r^ 

bn^ their inoHnafek»^s ahd interests ; with as^ 
aui»anci|& th^t Bplarta woUld never, agree ta «ny 
accommodation so fongas Messene was bnjustif 
d^UttOfid StKint tbfij»^ Ambasswtors if^erp tjftre- » ^ 

-.'.'-. : hi * tore 
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fbre sent to Thebes/ from Corinth, Phlius, i^id 
Achaia, who obtained the desired neutrality. 

It is very probable that Sparta, thus deserted 
by all her allies, must in a little time have fallen 
the victim of her pride and obstinacy, had not 
circumstances, unforeseen by Archidamus, fa^ 
voured that republic. Epaminondas tras not 
satisfied with the power which Thebes had ob- 
tained by land, but he endeavoured also to make 
her.mistress6f the sea. The vigilance of Athens, 
, however, defeated his purpose. At this time the 
arms of Tfaebes were summoned to a service 
which more imiiiediately concerned ^heir inte** 
rest and their honour. 

^Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, bc^paii to dis- 
play once .more the resources of bis fertile *gc- 
jiius, and the inhumanity and cruelty of his dis. 
4>osition . He had collected a numerous army of 
mercenary troops^ wbieh ha maintained yri^ 
great address ; and, Athens having granted hiiii 
assistance, all the principal cities of Thesnily fell 
into his hands. The oppressed Thessalians again 
implored the protection of the Theban's, whose 
powerful assistance they had, on a: former occa- 
sion, so happily experienced, and whose standi 
ard they had so unanimously an^ grafteinliy fol- 
lowed. The Thebans, thereforie, sent ait ailny of 
ten thousand men, under the command of Pelo:> 
pidas, the personal enemy of Alexander ; * but it 
happened, that, while he was on his marcbj the 
day was darkened by an eclipse of the san.* Tli^ 
^Idiers, alarmed at this phenomenon, b^clitine 
greatly dispirited, and many of ihcm refqmedto 
proceed. . . .; 

Fdoprdas, unwilling to comj^elbia^ troops tb 
'* perform 
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perform any reluctant service, permitted those 
i^ho wished it to return ; while tHe soldiers that 
despised vain oinens desired to follow their be- 
Ibved general, who conducted them into Thes- 
saly. Their allies having joined them near the 
town of Pharsalms, thev encamped together at 
the foot of the mountains of Cynoscephalae, An 
engagement was immediately offered by the cne- ~ ^ 

my, who were twenty thousand strong ; and Pe- 
lopidas, though his army was greatly ii^fcriqr in 
numbers, did not decline the battle. At the ' 
first onset, the Theban cavalry had the ad van- : 

tage; but the infantry of the enemy, having • 

gaitted the higher ground, pressed the Thebans 
and Thessalians with great vigour- In this y" 

emergency, I!elq)idas rpde up to'encoqrage the 
troops, ^hdm he led forwaurd against the enemy 
animated with fresh spirits. From the courage / 

'^ith Which th^ Thebans returned to the charge, 
Ales^nde^pbncl^ded that they had received rei 
infor^ments; an4 the mercenaries were imme^ 
' diat^ly thrown into confusion. 

' P^fopidas, perceivin£f Alexander as he was 
endeavouring to -rally his disordered troops, ad» 
yanced, and challenged. ^him to single combait; 
))J>it,;ia8t^adUxx£ accepting the offef, he retired 
b.e|iind.hift guards, whom ;tJi« Thebaa.jgenevai 
»ttaci!f6d.withfiii!y;> Whilst he th fas, -wiib\ more ^ 
cbuiiage thao( {discretion, exptosed his puTson, he 
>raade9p0ratehr(Woiuided by ajawelin, and after- 
Twaitfa di^a^fied jh^thfe5pewis of ithe enenm 
'Io7tlidK'nieah'<tiB|ldi.hm'trfk»p«; niBtnciigJto the 
relief of their fgeto*aW»rep»e*lbttrithbiguards of 
ihef tiyrranh .'>:i^«rXheMAa9«Eid ,^ir alilbesigkin- 
«d a/^^imiplefte tktoryyii r^fo4^ttr8«Ks4 th^txwmy, 
Wfio^fe>ithriBc.thteu5atuJme^. m: /Ir ^ivo i ;• 
//•^ ■ ■ " '■ TM 
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The death of die gen.era1> however, cast 4 
gloom over the victory. The Thebaiis and 
Thesialians lamented him with immoderate de-t 
monst rations of sorrovi%. His body was carried 
to Thebes to he buried^ atteaded by an. innume* 
rable company of sinceremourners. 7?heThessa<< 
lians, considering themselves as the greatest snf- 
ferers by his death, requested permi^ion' to de<* 
fray the expences qf his funeral. . This was 
granted ; and the burial of Pel(^idas performed 
with great magnificence^ The tyrant was soou 
: atler defeated again, and depri^^ed of all his coni 

quests. He was, however, perinitted to reigii 
At Pherae ; but the other cities entered into an 
■N^ jilliauc'e with Thebes. 

During, the absence of Epaminondaa, wkh 
the Theban fleet, and of Pek>pidas. in Theis* 
saly, the Orchomenians were excited by some 
fugitive* from Thebos to att^npt overturning 
the democracy, avd establishiog an aristooratical 
^ " focm of government in <t hat state, ^he' design 

was to have been pat in exeootioa at ithe amuiul 
review of thje Orchomenian^ troops; It Ttas, 
however, timely discovered hj the vigilance irf 
the. Theban magistrates ;r,andnifao cavalry of. 
Or<:hoineauj), to theiinmi^r cii': tbrcte^ h«mir^^ 
Uf era 4|u««uinded 'wAA cut 'to weees ;in ! tfab mar* 
r icet.f>]dte^Qt Thebeis«>c 'J^et di^^itliis: TOiioeadet 

\ , satisfy the enraged papulae'^'; 'a !i)ow0i*&ari}ody 

i of' tforces was seq.t against. Oretfoi^iins^ [witobe; 

«ieged and tc^k^-tbe city, rafted it! tOLtheKgrdand; 
put -A\ th«!tif^ to ii)b«^ «fvbi:d^tlndj3canrnd)th4 
iwoibienaudibhlHHfiiii[*iito(c«pti^ty. ^• '^ "i i!?i 
>(.:Alk«M6 tiiklb,btlMS(^e%ialnsf^tide;^oiiiaEkl«4« 
impvotie^tei^^^fdiiqhfelmaciev^i^ 
their own advantajgf^^a A2ZteLrito:adi8asV'.4ib*fl» 
•j'-T attacked 
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altacked thp territory of Elis, and made them* 
telves masters of the sacred, city of Olympia, in 
which was situated the temple of Jupiter, 
seized the immense treasure which during many 
centuries had been deposited jfchere, and divided 
it among themselves. The Elians implored the 
. assistance of the Thebans ; ^ho, being gl^d at 
an occasion of interference, prdered the Arca- 
dians to restore Olympia; but this being refused 
(as had been expected) the Thebans prepared 
to enforce tj^ir commands by amis. The Ar- 
cadians, on ^)e other hand, appealed success- 
folfy to Athens and Sparta against the- growing 
ambition and insolience of Thebes ; and thus 
Greece was once more. involved in a general 
wflr. ^4 

Epaminondas now entered the Pelopo|ine-» 
SOS, and marched to Ihe very gates of Sparta. 
— Agesilaus, however, attacked the invaders 
with great bravery ; whfle his son, Archidamus, 
with/scarcely an hundred men, opposed the-pro- 
grels of the enemy who had penetrated into the 
city, cut down the first ranks, and advanced to 
assault the rest. 

' Though the Thebans were thus repulsed, and 
this promising enterprise defeated, Epaminondas 
did not sink under his disappointment. Consi- 
dering that the whole of the force which had 
assembled at Mantinaea might probably be with- 
drawn from thut city in ordet to defend Sparta, 
he marched his troops back to Tegaea with all 
* expedition ; and^ allowing his infantry some rest 
and refresliment, sent the cavalry forward to 
^^antinoea, giving them orders to maintain their 
ground until he arrived to their assistance with, 
the main body of the Theban (foops. He ex- 
pected 
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pectecl tj|«y would have found tke city whollj: 
uuprepaured:; but^ thougfi this plan was ^l^o well 
Concerted, it neviertheless failed in the execution. 
Before the Theban cavalry arrived at the place 
of their destination, a numerous and powerful 
squadron of Athenian horse entered Mantinaea^ . 
ignorant that Sparta hi^d been attacked, and; 
that the allies had departed to protect that city. 
They bad scarcely entered the place, however,; 
when the Theban cavalry appeared ; who> ad- 
vancing with great rapidity, seemed eager t<>. 
effect the object of their expedition. . The Athe-. 
nians had received no refreshment that day ; th^ 
enemy were superior in number^ and they were, 
not ignorant of the bravery of the Theban and 
. Thessalian qavalry: but nothing could subdii^ 
their resolution. Regardless of every considera- 
tion but the safety and interest of their allies, 
they rushed into th? field, attacked and repulsed, 
the enemy, and, after a fierce and bloody bat»- 
tle, which fully displayed th? courage of botbr 
parties, the Athenians gained a cojnpletq vic- 
tory. . The conquerors erected atrophy, and the 
niebans M^ere under thenecessityof cravinrgth* 
bodieSfpf their dead. 

Epaminondas, who had never before exp^ri- 
enced such defeats, grew chagrined at his mis- 
fortunes, and feared lest his reputation should 
suffer, and the glory of his former exploits he 
tarnished. What added to his present diiiicuU 
ties \vk8 that the term of his command was 
nearly expired ; and he had scarcely sufficieiit 
time for retrieving the ill state of his airairs,^d 
achieving something worthy of him/self. He 
therefore determined to attempt a general ^Bv 
gagemeat ; ia which he might either obliterat^e 
. . ' • the 



Aefetaemhfaoice oi his late disgrace, or, m 
lighting to render Thebes the sovereign of 
Greece, obtain an honourable death. 

The confederates had followed the Thebans 
vary closely from Sparta ; and, having re-assem- 
bled* at Mantiiiaea, had received considerable re- 
inforcements. Fresh'succours'had also arrived 
at the'Theban camp. The Greeks had never 
fou^t among themselves with more numerous 
armies ; but • battles became interesting not so ♦ 
much by the numbers of the combatants as by 
the conduct of the general. Xenoplion says it 
is worthy of observation to nbfcice thennilitary , 
operations of lEpaminoadas on this memorable 
occasion. Having formed his men info batta- 
lions, he marched them in the sanie order in 
^'bich he intended, them to fight : he did not 
iead them directly towards Mantinaea ; but, turn- 
ing to the left, conducted them along a chain of 
hills between that city and Tegaea, and whicb 
skirted the eastern extremity of both. The 
en«ny, seeing the movement of the Thebans, 
drew out their forced before Mantinaea. The . 
Lacedaemonians, and such Arcadians as had ' 
proved themselves the most honourable, had the 
right ; the Athenian^ th.e left wing ; and the 
Eleans (who had now joined the confederates') 
and Achaeans were placed in the centre. 
• in the mean time the Theban commander 
inarched his troops slowly forward,. and ;seemed 
to extend his circuit, that he might induce th,e 
enemy to Relieve he did not intend to fight that 
*day.V 'When his forces had reached that part of 
the miitintain which was opposite to tije enemy^ 
jie j^ommsmded bis wea to halt, aad to lay doivn 
•- --■.■•.•..•■...,... ■ ' their 
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their arms.' His movem^its had, at first, created 
much doubt and perplexity in the minds of the 
enemy ; but they were now satisfied that he in- 
tended to decline the engagenient for the present, 
and to encamp where h^ had halted. They 
therefore abandoned their arms and their ranks; 
/ dispersed themselves about the xamp, and lost 

not only the external arrangement but that io- 
ternal preparation, that martial ardoor of miad 
which is necessary in the moment of battle, and * 
ought to animate soldiers at the near prospect ci, 
an engagement. 

Epaminondas, perceivrng the situation of the 

- i enemy, embraced the opportunity 90 fayeurable 

for attacking them. Commanding his men to 

face' about, he converted the order of march into 

. an order of battle ; and By this means his troops 

were instantly formed, and ready to engage.— 

-The progress of the battle that ensued wa^such 

i^ as evinced the excellence of his arrangement and 

dispositions of his forces. 

Having, however, exposed himsehf too much 
at the head of the army, he was wounded by a ja- 
velin across the euirass. The wood of the in- 
strument being broken oflf^ the steel remained in 
the wound, and he immediately fell. He was 
then carried to the watch tower, where he might 
observe the subse(}uent operations of the army; 
but with the departure of their leader, the spi- 
rit which had hitherto animated the Thebans 
seemed also withdrawn. They had bravely 
broken through the hostile battalions, but knew 
not how to profit of the advantage j^iey.had. 
gained. The two contending arinies prevailed- 
m partial rencounters, and in different part^ of 
the field : confusion and terror \yere every where 

risible; 
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visible; the Jhebaj) ,and ThessaHan cavalry 
liaving. routed tKe Athenian horse pursued 

- them; .and the infantry, which had been placed 
in the intervais of the ranks, were left behind. 

' Upon this, the Athenians commanded by Hegi- 
lochus, finding that the enemy had quitted the 
pursuit, and had directed their attention to ano- 
ther object, returned to the charge, and cut to 
pieces the body of light infantry. 

Elated with' their success, the Athenian ca- 
valry thea turned their arms against a detach- 
ment which Epaminondas had placed upon a 
rising ground,- for the purpose of taking the 
enemy Jn flank and rear, if they advaucedtrora 
their post. These troops, which consisted chiefly 
of Eubceaus, were routed and put to fligjht, afl- 
tera terrible slaughter. Upon thes6 drflere&t 
movements and akernations of victory and de- • 
feat, the trumpets of the two armies, as if* by 
jnutual consent, sounded a retreat at the saine ' 
iime. Each party claimed the Victory, and 
erected a trophy ; and both for some time revised 
to crave their dead. At length, however, the 
Lacedaemonians dispatched a herald to. per form 
this office; and the Thebans were thereby ac- 
Jcnowledged the conquerors. This battle, as it 
was the greatest, was expected to have ^ ^. 
proved the most decisive of any ever ^g^ * 
fought among the Greeks ; but the con- 
sequences of so severe and bloody an engage- ^ 
iuent were only a general languor and debility, - 
long observable in the subsequent operations of 
those hostile republics. 

After the termination of the contest, the prin- 
cipal persons of the Theban army assembled 
round the body of the dyings general. The sur- 
M geous 
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^^eons wka attetided him, having esamlfwiii tk» 
wound, declared that he could oot soxvive thi 
extraction of the weapon, . He then enqmred 
whether his ishi eld was safe; which, being brought . 
to him, he received with .evident dempnstrati^us 
^ joy. ]^e next demanded wh^ had h^ea tk« 
jevent of the battle i aiid wa& answered that ttxf 
•Th ebaus h ad been victorious. Up<]^n which 'h« 
observed, ''Then I die contented ; sihce Theli^ 
is triumphant, and Sparta humbkd/' Having 
thus spoken, he commanded Ithe weapon to b» ~ 
ir^ftracted, and died immediately. 

After the battle qf Maptisa^, Act^x^rJCO!^ 
who was in wai^t of Grj&cian auxiliaries Xortj^ueU 
iing the insurrections th^t bad b»>ken out ia 
£gypt and Asia Minor, proposed a general|ieace 
among the several comiiordnities of Greece. By 
-the conditions of thu trea1>y, it was stipiilatocl 
that each repubFic should liave its. respective 
possessions restored. The Sps^rtans, however^ 
ileter mined to reject all overtures for an acccnu- 
.modationy unless Messene sho^ld be again an* 
nexed to their ^cou^monwealth ; but, as the Bex- 
isian mQnarch'Was^v^rav'ers&&om grajatiirg this 
-demand; the Spartans transport^ forces aat0 
'Egypt to foment the defection of that proviaee. 
The Lacedaemonian s^nny anKvunted 1^ ten thou- 
sand heslvy-armed men, and as great a nomhcf 
of mercenaries ; and were commanded by ilg&- 
•fiiUiUjs Jn pe/son. lie joined his forces -wilh 
. those of Tacho5> kingof Egypi; but a difier^ncs 
happening, between them Agesiiaus deserted 
the cause of this prince, and declared for !N«ct»- 
nebis, whom he placed on the throne of that 
kingdom. In thisi dishonourable emplpymeot 
the Spartan kin^ iiis^ssed gre^t wealth, .with 
' which 
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fhkk he protiskMy expectied to retrieve the kt* 
h^si of his couiitrjr. But in his return to Sjxarta 
i^ died at Cy renaica, in the eighty- fourth year 
«C his ag^, and the forty-first of his reign. 

The struggles for dominion which had^ q 
h»g exercked and weakened the coramu- „g ' 
mties of Thebes and Sparta, avere termi- 
■»ted by the battle of Mantinaea.\ Their ablest 
f enerais^ and most' warlike youth, were flow no 
mote^ No Theban p^Hsriot arose to- prosecute 
the magBanrmons views of Epaminondas, and 
tb complete his successful attempts. 
. After the death of Agesilaus,. his so» Archi- x 
iiamus succeeded to the Spartan throtie. Great 
^pectatlons had been formed of this prince 
fforing the life of his father; but he very im- 
peffectiy justified the high opinion that had 
heea conceived of his early wisdom and valour. 
Exhausted t>y the war, which had continued so 
l6Qg without producing any beneficial conse- 
ueiices> the two rival states sunk into such a 
. degreo of weakness that the pretensions of 
theiT neighbours, which had long lain dormant^j 
ti^ere revived. While Athens had the superi*. 
erity of Greece, the council of the Amphictyons 
greatly degenerated frpra the virtues for which 
il had formerly been remarkable; and the ma<» 
jesty etf that assembly became nothing more than 
SKiem^pty pageant. These degenerate princi- 
ples, however, were not . extirpated by the 
doHrnfkl of the Athenian greatness. ~ During 
the ascendency of Sparta and Thebes, the same 
degttiieracy of* morals stitl prevailed in tlie 
cam];>. 

Timotheus, CbabriM, and Iphicrates, the^ 
Ma Athenian 
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/Atheniaa command ers> had reduced- several 
places oa both shores from the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to Rhodes. These men» since the death 
of Agesilaus and Epamioondas, were fer su- 
'^ peripr in abilities and virtue to an^r of the con- 

temporary generals in the other states. The 
Cyclades^ and Corcyra, had sent to court the fa- 
vour of a republic^ whose infldence enabled her 
to interrupt or forward their navigation, and to 
encourage or destroy their commerce. ^ The po- 
pulous and wealthy city of Byzantium bad en. 
tered into an alliance with the Athenians ; and 
they had reason to hope that Amphipolts would 
^ soon become subject tojthem. Thes^ multiplied 

(and, not long before, unexpected] advantages 
were the means of once more reviving the an« 
^ cient but decayed grandeur "of the Athenian 

/ "^ state. Athens again obtained the sovereignty 

of the sea; for, by great exertions, that state 
had equipped a fleet of three hundred sail, and 
the best half of her citizens and subjectb were 
employed in navigating ships of war or of com- 
pierce. 
^ Though the Athenians were sometimes dt- 

rcctedby persons of integrity and virtne^ of pa-- 
triotism nod magnanimity^ they too often lijften- 
ed to the counsels of many whose characters 
were the reverse { for. he who could best oiler 
tlie incense of adulation, and deceive the people, 
was most certain of their confidence and esteem. 
Such qualifications as these enabled the turbu* 
'/ lent, licentious,' and dissolute demagogues, and 

[ ■ in a wor^, the orators who most resembled the 

^ audience, generally to prevail in the popular as* 

?' sembly. The reward which real merit deserved 

f >• . • "^^ 

i ■ 



y^ carried off by spacious and even noxioatf ^ 
^HHies. 

With iprinciples and manners like the«e, it 
was no very difbniH task foi- a daring and pro* 
ftgate [«aaer to involve the Athetitaos in de« 
dgns the most extravagant, dangerous^ and nn^ 
jusl. Chares Was a person every way qualified 
and proper for an undertaking of this nature. 
He had a martial appearance^ was blutit in hi>^ 
^dress, 6f great valour, but of a selfish and 
ambitions disposition. He was of k gigantic sta- 
tnre^ and robnst in his person ; his v^ce was 
commanding, and his manners haughty. He 
asserted positively, and promised boldly ; and 
^is presumption "is said to have been so great 
that it concealed bis incapacity and defect of 
knowledge^ not only from'others but even from 
hiihself. . Thoiigh Chares was an enterprising 
and; succitS5f(»] partisan^ he .was extremely deh- 
'dent in the great dudes of a. general. His im;^ 
(>erfection8i appear more striking and paiipabii 
when we compare his. abilities and conduct with 
those of Trmotiieus and Iphicrates^ his contem- 
fSoraries. 

These two Athenian commanders prevailed 
by address as m\iteh as by force. They secureki 
tbeiri^oonqtiests to the- rcjpiiblic • by the wisdoni> 
inoderatioii^ aiid justice with. \^hich they had 
been acqtaired, and with which th^y still oo?ntii 
nned to be ^VftrHed, ChaTes^proposfedia iverjr 
dttterettt isxibM »f administration :♦ he advb^ 
his coOtt^ryiifiren to plunder the wealth >of'thei^ 
cnJowiey dnd allied, i^hat they* might ••4rti()p)y>th^ 
defect^' \ of tiisir : trei^sui^y, -Oftd . J^nr cHlse inlaws* 

ajat M '^ their 
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their happiness. This counsel was too ptea^n^ 
not to be faithfully obeyed. The vexations an- 
ciently exercised against the allied and depen* 
dent states -were again renewed; and, if pos- 
sible, exceeded. Those whose weakness J^ft 
tJiem no other resource than complaints, for 
avenging their injuries, preferred many Temon- 
strances against Athenian rapacity and oppres- 
sion ; but thelarger and niiore populous islands' of 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, together with the city 
of Byzantiuin, made preparations for revolting, 
and mutually engaged- to 'assist ^ne another ia 
procuring liberty and independence. . 

Chares, wjio was the adviset,' and probably 
also the chief instrument, of those measures 
which occasioned the revolt, was ordered with 
|} p a numerous army afi;ainst Chios; while 
olg ' a powerful fleet, under the command of 
Chabri as, was also commanded to be pre- 
pared for the same station. Accordingly, the 
troops being put on board, the armament sailed 
toward that island, with an intention of seizing 
the capital. The confederate revolters, in- 
formed of the preparations making against 
Chios, had already drawn all their forces 0b> 
tjher. The island was besieged by seaandj^ud; 
l>ut was. deFehded with great bravery. Chares 
found itdifficultto repel or withstand the salhes 
of the enemy : laud Chabrias endeavoured .to 
t?nt^r ' th<J hfirbour with bis fleet; but his own 
ghjp was the only on(; that penetrated thus far- 
'thabriasijjwas'/ ii>miediately surrounded: h© 
might, iKMvcter, have saved himself by swim-> 
xniiiig to.the Atrheuiftu fleet, as many of' his com* 
<{xauiox» did; but^vthrough a senjje of hoiiouiv 
'. -' J ' thus 
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*Ji*s gallant comniatider would not forsake 

- the Y«ssel intrusted to him by the republic. 

lie therefore preferred an honourable death to 

! a disgraceful Jife^ and was slain by the Chians, 

X fighting bravely. 

The confederates,, encouraged by this first 

I onset a^inst an enemy that had aOected to de- 

<spise them, increased their fleet, and ravaged 

^he isles of Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians, 

fUdignant art their conduct, and displeased that 

• the territories of their faithiiil allies should fall 

a prey to the depredations of rebels^ fitted out 

^mother squadron early the next year; and gave 

the command of it to Mnesthius, the son of 

Iphicrates, and son-in-law of Timotheus. They 

hoped that the new commander would respect- 

I ^My listen to the advice of those ereat nj'en, who 

; were perhaps averse from acting any pri.ncipal 

I part in an expedition wher^ Chares possessed 

i a share of authority. The two Athenian arma- 

X / ments^united in the Hellespont, whither Chares 

? had sailed^ after raising the siege. of Chios. The 

fleet flow amounted to one huijkdred and twenty 

\ s'dil; .and, that they raiglrt constrjain the enemy 

' t0^ abandon their designs against Lemnos. ai>d 

Samos, the Athenian, commanders in^medialely 

directed their- course towards Byzai<itiupi, . t^ 

whicji city they purposed to Jay siege. This 

fxpedient was successful : the allies frqm those 

islands caUected-their whole naval striength, and 

. with all their force bore away for Byzantium. / 

,The ^wo fleets, now in sigh^of each other, 

.|)tce|iared to,;engage; in , the mea^i time/ ho.\^ 

' ever, a sitdden and violent storm arosoji which 

. ronder^A it mpos$U)kfcr thx3, Athenian s^riij^ 

17/ ■ ' inent 
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tnent to bear np to the enemy> or fevca to cotr- 
tinue At sea, wlthotit beitig ^xppsed to ttie dan- 
ger of shipwreck. Chares alone demanded th^ 
the fleet should sail, and engage tl^e eneOtf, 
"The other commanders, who had more prudencfe 
and experience, perceived the disaavantage, 
and declined the unequal danger. His irap^ 
Ituasity being ovetrolea by the opinion of hh . 
colleagues. Chares became enraged and iVxrioas: 
he called the soldiers and sailors to witness tbeiir 
opposition, and that he was not culpable for thie 
inactivity of the fleet. He therefore to©k~ tbt 
first opportunity of sending messenger* tb 
Athens, iVho accused his colleagues of -incapa^ 
icity, cowardice, and tbtal want of , duty ; and 
this accusation Wbs supported by vetial orston 
in his pay^, 

Timotheus and Iphicrates were accordingly 
tried for their lives. Through the timidity of 
the magistrates; they w^re not' condemned 
to death,, as had been expected; but had fei 
large pecuniary fine imposed ^on them, which 
no Athenian citizen could at that time pay. 
Those illustrious and unfortunate commanders 
were therefore compelled to go into banishmeel. 

Timothetts went first to Chalcis in Eubcea, and 
then' W tht isle of Lemndsyboth which places his 
talour and abilities had recovered for his ungrate* 
ftil couMry. lphicrates> having formerly rtwirH^ 
the daughter of Cotys a v^ry considerable ^finoe 
of Thessaly, travelled into that codAtry, artti 
.tfcere resided in obscurity. £uth these i/iiistri- 
-cnors bhantcters diied in banishment. The ijOiCf^l 
•War, therefoi'e, destroyed br rcmoVwl thre^«f 
^e'5e3t gea^^s tbat Graebe puissesled ^ ;ahdv1f 
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we except the brave and honest Phocion, the 
last venerable remains of Athenian virtue./ 

By th^ removal of Iphicrates and Timotheus 
from the command^ Chares found himself at li- 
berty to act iu any manner he should think pro- 
per, without the cont^oul of superior councils. - 
Had he been a person of abilities, and si^ci- 
ently virtuous to have withstood the corruption 
and bribery of Artabazus the wealthy satrap of 
Ionia, he might have advanced, in a very con-^ 
siderable decree, the interest and power of 
Athens io the Hellespont. But his insatiable 
avarice-had rendered him obnoxious to many of 
the Athenians ; and his want of capacity and 
care as a general made him become the con« 
tempt and ridicule of the allies. He neglected 
the. discipline of. his army almost totally : and 
never thought of reducing the rebels; but passed 
bis time in the company of singers, dancers, 
and harlots* M'hose luxury and extravagance" 
consumed the greatest part of the supplies raised 
for the exigency of the war. 

Artabazus, having revolted from the allegi- 
ance of Artaxcrxes Ochus, the most detestable 
' tyrant that ever disgraced the throne of Persia, 
sought, by the promise of larf»;e sums of money, 
the assistance and protection of the Athenian 
chief, Chares, therefore, that he might satisfy 
the clamours of the soldiers, and without re^ 
gardipg the treaties subsisting bfpt ween Persia 
and Athens, marched his army to co-operate 
-with the troops of tlic Persian rebel; whom he 
-effectually relieved, and received a. reward suit- 
able to his services The Athenians, as soon as 
they ifeceived the intelligence that Chares had 
- obtained 
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bbtamed a signal tictory liYer th6 tfoops of Af- 
taxerxes, cave great de^oittsfratidiys of j^y^ 
dnd extolteJ tlie general as the greatest of pa* 
triots. 

But a messenger ^oon after arriving from the 
Persian monarch, their false joy imrnediatel/ 
Vanished., Thi« embassador complsiiiied londl^ 
of the infraction of peaice between the two ootifn; 
tries; and threatened the Athenians that, if they 
did not instantly withdraw their trobpdfrcto Asia^ 
the alfie* should be assisted by Artas^erxeis Witll 
A ileet of three hundred sail . This j ust tjH^keci 
the want of successful operations against tlie Con* 
federates, and a still more important rea^n, 
Vhich will remain to be explained heresrfler, 
obliged the Athenians to Tecal! their troops front 
-o Q Asia, and to conclnde a treaty of peaci 
«1^* with the allies, without having reafiaBefl 
One object for which th* ^ar had Beeii 
pxjiressly undertaken. The coi^federates mad<$ 
good their claims to liberty and independence t 
and continued for twenty years free' from the 
Oppressions of subsidies and contingents ; until 
they submitted, ivith the rest of Greece, to the 
intrigues and arms of Philip, and to the itresjs^ 
^Ible power ^f tl^e Macedonians* 
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• ^kfiPT^ ^ Qr^ct ondMacedoftia, from ike Con^ 
cilusion of the Social tP'ar^ until, the Birth qf 
4lixmd^' 

IT h^^i^^-^ ajready observed, in the form ef. 
part pftb 1^3 hi^t^ry/ that. Caranus foviqded 
thje kingdom of A^ape^lonia. He^vasan ^ ^. 
^^^ve by births a descendant of Her- '^ ' 
^utes; and, eludi*Jig the ^^ngers that '- 
prayed fgt^I to rpys^lty in t.he several €oinmufii« 
fie^ oj^ QrekQ^, conducted thither a colony of 
Wvwlik^.and entei-prizii^g cop^trymen, b#iv- 
ing c^pqc^red the barbarous native^ he settled 
ifi ]Sde9sa> at t\^^% time the capital of Emathia» 
gincfL oall^d Macedonia. The so^s, it is said, 
%9,4. the proteictian of the king^qi^ of Macedo.- 
«iia: and, directed by the oracles, CarMUf fol- 
lowed a h^rd of goats to his. new capital Or Edesr 
§a,; which for U)at r^asQn ' he calkd iBgaa, pr 
tfe city of the ggats* This fiction would b^ 
Tfsry tinwprthy of narration did it not explai$i 
tk^ TAHSOfL why goats were'Qsed as the ensigns of 
' M«*cedonia, a^d Mi'hy the coins pf Philip and of 
liJ5 stMVCfisaors were stnjcl^ with the' fibres of 
this animaL . ' 

This small principality, ^^hich aflenyards^^w 
into so pow^jf^l ^ kingdom ^pdcur the reign 
pf I^hilip, and becanie upder. (h^t of his son 
Aie^nder the jjiojst extensive empire knpwQ iv 
.th$i ancient world, .was bo^ndea pn the east 
by th^e ^geiau.sea, pn thje sputih by Thessaly 
^and £pini3, pn the. vf,^^ by the Adriatic or 
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Ionian sea, and on the north by the rirer Stry- 
mon and the Scardian mountains. The circumfe- 
rence of this territory did not at first exceed 
thr^e miles. - 

Caranus, -and the painces Caenus and Thyri- 
mas, who immediately succeeded him, had 
more frequent occasion^td use their prudence than 
their valour. •The Crecian colony might, in its 
infant state, have fallen an easy prey to its bar- 
barous and warlike neighbours, by whom it was 
everv way ;5urrounded ; but its first kings, in- 
iJteaJ of attempting to repel or subdue by force 
of arms, endeavoured rather to gain and secure 
by good offices the kindness of the inhabitants 
ofEmathia; and of the neighbouring district*. 
They are said to have cpmmunicaited to those 
people the knowledge of the useful arts, and the 
religion and governnaent .of the Greeks, in aH 
that happy state of simplicity which prevailed 
tlurirtg the lieroic ages ; and while they them- 
selves, in some degree, adopted the language 
and manners of the barbarian natives, they also 
' imparted to the latter a tincture of tho language' 
and the civility of <jreece. It is very probable, 
therefore, that this liberal and enlightened po- 
licy, so unlike the conduct of fhe other Grecian 
colonies and states, laid the foundation of that 
greatness and power which Macedonia afterward 
acquired. 

P ^ Perdiccas, the first itionarch of that 
gg . ' name, was a person ai' great abilities, and 
* of an enterprising' spirit. He extei^ed 
hiS' dominion so^ much, and his fame' so iar 
•clipsed that of his predecessor^, that Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides have reckoned him the found- 
ef of the Maoedo'oiatk monarchy. His .actions 
have been greatly magnified by fable: which 

has 
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has. happened also to thx>se'of the five succeed- 
ing kings. It is not till we arrive at the -^ p 
reign of Alexander the first, who filled ^'^ 
the Macedonian throae during the in- - * 
Vasion of Greece by Xerxes, that we attain his-- 
torical correctness. Alexander took an impor- 
tant and honourable part in the Persian invasion ; 
but he did not neglect the affairs of Macedonia. 
He extended the boundaries of that kingdom to - 
the river Nessus on the east, and to the Axius ou 
the west. 

Perdiccas the second, the son of Alexander, 
succeeded to the throne of his father. In the 
■ beginning of his reign, he discovered such pru- 
dence and penetration tliat he seentetl to inherit 
im father's abilities. This he did not disprove 
ioany succeeding part of his life; but, though he 
possv^ed the abilities, he had not the integrity 
of Alexander. During the Pelopbnnesian war, 
• Perdiccas took aii important part in the affairs of 
Greece; and, on account ofliis hatred to the 
Athenians, the ancient and constant enemies of 
•his kingdom, allied himself %ith the Lacedae- 
monian commonwealth. The Spartan and Ma- 
cedonian armies being united, proceeded to the 
attack of several towns in the 'Chalcidica. 
These eities were at that time allied with, or de- 
pendent on, the republic of Athens; and, by sub- 
veiting the dominion of that slate in the Chalci- 
dioln territory, he hoped to extend and secure 
- the iiifluence of Macedonia. In this, howeyer, he 
was disappointed. Some differences arising be- 
tween the Spartan general and the Macedonian 
monarch, the Olyuthian confederacy was broken 
and d^stroy^d ; its members became subject to 
Sparta ; aiid, when that state M*as reduced by 
' . . N ' .tho 
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the calaraitien of war, UiP OlyftAians, Ibtuid 
themsehy-e? sufficiently powerful not ojily to re- 
sist the epcroachm^nts of Macedct^t but to at- 
tempt and apquiire very coQ^idprable conquests 
in that. country. 

On the death of Perdicca^ his son, Archdaus 
the fu*5t, suqceeded to the throne. He was a 
prince of great ability, and indefatigable dili- 
gence. The liberal and enlightened policy he 
displayed was much niore b^U^ficial to his king- 
dom than the courage of Alexander, or the craft 
of Perdiccas, Like therfi^ he was ambitious of 
ejttending.tbe repjit^tion and power of the Ma- 
cedonian monarchy ; and accordingly laid siege 
tp and reduced Pydna, ^ith several other towns 
in the delightful region of Pieria. Hjs did not, 
hpweyqf . pursue his cQpquests so mtu^h for ob- 
taining aominion as that he might cultivate anii 
improve his acquisitions. HeLComn^^nded roads 
to be cut through most parts of the country, 
th^t a comnfiupicatipn migh( be facilitated be- 
tween the several towns pf Macedpn ; and he 
built walls and fortifications in those places which 
seemed most subservient to^is purpose. He 
was a great encourager of agriculture and the 
arts, particularly of those that relate to war. He 
..rajs^d dud disciplined aYeryconsidenthlearm^; 
.and, in a word, performea mpre than all ^js 
predecessors, in aggrandizing and strengtheiiinjg' 
.t^e Macedonian mpparchy. 

Archelaus also cherished the milder ^ts of 

{>Qape. He wa? greatly distinguished for his 
pve 9f learning and learned men ; and his pa- 
lace \y^ ;^orqed by the works of .the Grecian 
pointers. Euripide^ji the tragic poet, was his 
8^^ fQr {sotae ^e, nad Uy^ iji the greatest 

intimacy 
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intimacy with him. Socrates ^Iso was strongly ' 
solicitea to take up his abode -at the CQurt of Ar-^ 
ch^laus ; where he might continue the friendship 
that ' had subsisted between him and Euripides, 
whose sentiments had been formed by That phi- 
losopher. In shorty the accompliished Archelaus 
invited men of merit and genius, in all the va- 
rious walks of literature and of science, to t^ke 
up their ^bode at Maccdon; send, studious of pro-^ 
xiioting his own glory and the interests or his 
kingdom, treated tbepi with distinguished re^ 
gard. 

, After the death of Archelaus, who is said td 
have been murdered by a conspirator, thethronef 
wds filled successively with ten princes or UsurpV 
erSi whose history is principally tilled withcrime* 
»nd calamities. Tne sceptre, howeVeV, nevelr 
departed from the* 'house of Hercules; though ' 
lilmost every person of the blood attempted td 
seize it. They expefled one another iirom th^ 
throne ; and the rival candidates eourted alter<* 
uately the assistance of Ulyria, Thrace, Th^s^ 
saly, Olynthuft, Athens, Spdrta, and Thebes. 
These cities failed i^ot to aiih at improving the 
dissensions of Macedonia to their own immedi- 
ate advantage. Bardyllis, an active and daring^ 
ehh&mn, wh6 had' risen from a private person 
to the command of the Illyriau tribes, being in- 
stigated by Argaeus, who consented to become 
tributary to hipiy entered the Macedonia^ ter- 
ritory with a, powerful army, and deposed 
Amyntas. ' Argaeus, reigned about two years- 
at the expiriation of which time, the Thessalians 
furnishing the exiled prince with an army, he 
inarched a^^aiost the u&urper, 8|.nd pompelled him 
to retire, 

N 2 Amyntas 
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Amyntas was, however;, no sooner re-esth;. 
b}ish<?<l on his throne than .he found himself at 
ivar with the Olynthianv<« ; who had seized, and 
refuse to surrender, several places in his domi-» 
ni«n. "The Macedonian king, .therefore, sent 
to request th^ assistance of Sparta ; and.that re- 
public: procured him the restoration of the terri- 
tory that was uajustly detained. This circam^^ 
stance we have already had occasion to notice. 

Alexander, the son of Amyntas, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom. His reign was of 
short duration ; but was, nevertheless, disturbed 
by an invasion t)f the Illyrians. He left two 
brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, the elder of 
whom was a minor. Pausanias claimed the 
kingdom ; and was on the point of obtaining it, 
iji'hen* at this critical juncture, Iphicrates, th« 
Athenian, arrived from^Amphipolis, the^reco.- 
very of which city had formed the principal 
- cause of his expedition. In oth^r journeys to 
the coast of Thrace, the Athenian commander 
had always been treated with respect by Amyn-' 
tas, whose widow Eurydice now implored hiar 
assistance against the usurper Pausanias; and 
Iphicrates, moved by her tears and intreatte^ 
espoused her icause, and deposed Pausanias. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
krtigdoui was governed by his natural brother 
Ptolemy, whose ambition refused to be satisfied 
wiih a* delegated .power. This usurper (as we 
hav^ related above) was deposed by the 'Fhe* 
bans.under the command of Pelopidas; and Per- 
diccas was reinstated in the kingdom. To secure 
its dependence on Thebes, thirty youths were 
carried as hostages to (bat city; in the-Qumber 

'of 



of whdkn V^ PhiKp, afterwards the renoiviie4 
king of Macedon.N 

Perdiccas seemed to glory in his hiunHiation ; 
I The friendly interposition of the Athenians wais 

I forgotten ; and the protection of the Thebans^ at 

. that time in the zenith of their pVosperity^ onl^^ 

I remembered. He therefore seized the opportUr 

^ nity of disputing the right of the Athenians to 

the city of Ampqipolis, which had been acknowr 
|edged by the general cotincii of Greece ; and 
his opposition rendered fruitless their iitelUdir 
rected ende?tvOurs to recover that important es- 
tablishment. But Bardyllis, the niyrian, aveng- 
ed the wrongs of Athens on the ungratefnlMsr- 
^edon iaii . Perdiccas refused to continue the tri- 
bute which had been paid to that chief during 
. the reigns of Arg?eus and Alexander. Bardyl- 
lis^ therefore, prepared to exact his claim" bi- 
force of arms. > A general engagetijent ettsuedfj, 
in which the Macedonians Were defeated, wit$ 
the loss of fonr thous^n'd men ; and Perdiccas, 
being takei;^ prisoner, died soon afterward of 
the wounds he received in tlie battle; His sofi 
Ai^yntas was itt kis infancy. • At this tiiiie, 
Thebes had lost; by the death of Epaminondai^, 
that superiority^ ^in Greece which, dmihg thfe 
life'of that illtKStrioUS Tlie^ban, she had acquired. 
Athens had great reasoil for being hdjtile ; 'and 
I Macedon, surrounded by foes on every side, al- 

I ' ready expeitetlce<| thW calatmities inflictcsd b^ 

barbaric fury. ^ * < • 

I • Not Only the IHyrfans- a«d B&rdyHis enterefl 

! and laid wa$t6 the western ^ipart* of Macfedori, 

j but tJite PoBoniatts, W viradike^nfifce, endeiVoureU 

to r^vetigfe the ifljurteii tec^iV^d* ifirdm Pehirccaii, 

' The Itii^Oi^^ iHiU jha)de 'aittem|>t» to l^i^i^laeb 
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Pausanias on. the throne of Macedoji. Argaeus, 
who had been driven from the usurpation, em- 
boldened by the success of the lllyriaus, re- 
newed his pretensions,. He prevailed on the 
Athenians, who still felt themselves hurt by the 
opposition they had experienced from Macedon 
relative to Amphipolis, to exert themselves in 
his favoun The Athenians therefore sent a fleet 
against that kingdoi^, on board of which were 
three thousand heavy-iarmed men., cocnniaodcd 
by iVIanti,as. 

Such was the calamiious «it%iation of public 
.aniiirs in Macedonia, when Philip appeared. Un- 
dismayed by the evils which threatened the ^ing<- 
■n Q dom and the throne, he boldly asserted 
'^Q ' the ri^ht of his infant, nephew, against 
.thc-claunsoftwo competitors, and the ep^ 
position .of four forjuidahle armies. A prince of 
Ijdss courage than Philip would »€ver have 
.formed adesrgn.sp apparently desperate and im- 
practible. Something more than courage, how- 
ever, was requisite, .to give success to the enter- 
prise ; and Philip displayed those wonderful re- 
source^siu his twenty-third ye^f, which appear* 
ed in evexy subseqwent pact of his life, ills 
.reign is the iiiost intere&tiiig xn the page of his- 
tory to . tho^e who, surveying not the vulgar 
revolutions occasioned by force, are delighted 
with viewing the .active energies of a great and 
^comprehensive mind. Ue had remained in ob- 
-scurity until the death of his brother; and it iS' 
aiow unkneuru ^vhera his residence had always 
been. He had4iycd,howev€rAphiefly in.Thebes, . 
iVom the age of fi^t^en ;: aufi had lodged- in the 
ticmse of Ep^minofidas, whos^ if|Ssoi|s and exam- 
jxie could not, fail of} exciting, i^ a,]^Mdjr.ed, mind« 

the 



tiie emulatioQ of exceUencc and the ardour of pa- "jj 

td'iotism. He studied the chai:actei: of that iUu3- 
trjous Theban ; and-uuiced indefatigal^ie activity ^ 

tiS.a firm and steady conduct. -It is not iinpro-* 
bable that be sometimes accompanied ^paininon^ 
. das to the camp : certain^ hoH^ever, it is .that 
he visited the several republics of Greece, ivbose . ^ 

Civil and niilitary institutions he examined with 
a sagacity that far surpassed his years. ^ . 

The lacticiv of the Spartai>s were the fii'st esta* - ^ 
blishmeut that he introduced into Macedonia. , .4 

But it was not in the acquisition of knowledge- g, 

only .that the travels of Philip wejre useful to j, - * 

hijm- As<he brother of Perdiccas/ the Mace* ' 
donian monarch, he \vas every where received, 
ii^ith kindness, andtbund an easy acce^ to those 
whose acquaintance he ronsiilered it his interest 
to cultivate. He visited Athens^ at that time 
hostile to hi^ country and to his feniily : but evjea ' 

there fie met with a favourable reception 5 and \yas 
introduced to the company of Phito, AristQtle,^ ' 

and Isoqrate^, whose . iriendship - and esteem he 
acquired. To the connections which he formed 
in Athens and other Grecian states, may proba- 
bly beascribedi in a great measure, the success, 
of his future undertakings. , ^ 

The appearance of Philip in M^Jcedon gave a 
new turn to tho complexion of aflairs; but while. 
we admire his conduct and abilities, we ought 
not to overlook those circumstances which con- 
spired In enabling him, in so little tiiue^^to sub- 
due or appease the many domestic and foreign, 
enemies with which he was surrounded. T^e 
fortified places of Archelaus furnished a safe and. 
secure retreat to the remains .of ferdicc^'s arr 
lay, after the engagement vvitlt thcllly rians* The 

* . ' Macedonians . . . 
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'Maceddniaris, though conqtiercd, were fat /rc«n 
being subdcre^; In the fbrtnesBes and places of 
sti^ehg^h, which were in every paVtof the king, 
dam^ were very considerable garrisons. The 
whole force of Macedonia had not, a^ yet, en-< 
gaged the enemv ; and the IHyrians, intent only 
upon, plunder, having ravaged and laid waste 
the-6pen country without iheefing any formid- 
able opposition, returned iiome laden with spoi 
They proba'bly, however," meant to ^sault Ma- 
cedonia with ^till greater numbers, and to com-» 
-plete th*elr cbnquests and devastations? but, 
though disthignished for their strength and cou- 
rse, they seem not to have acted in concert ; 
and the de^ulfcei^y mode which they pursued was 
ffiimical to their vie^s and interests. 

The iifihabit'fints of Pceonia and Thrape wer^ 
le^s" ignoi^ant and untractable. In former pe- 
i^-iod?^, the Poeonians were considered as supe* 
tier iii ^yery respect to their Macedfonian neigh- 
bours : but the Grecian colony, that had occu-. 
pied the territory of the latter, had produced a 
surprising change, and greatly meliorated the 
condition of its inhabitants; whi{e the former, 
6h the contrary, remained stationary, and made 
no advances from ignorance and ' oarbarism td 
Iniowledge, and more refined .modes of life, 
Vei-jf little more than half a century' before this^ 
Alacedoma indeed was scarcely superior to any 
*f tho nunrerous and barbarous hordes that in* 
fested the neighbourhood. Of the Thracians 
^c have had occasion to speak in another part of 
Alffwork. The ravages of Scuthes denote th^ 
Cotthtry to have beeri utisettled and inhospitable; 
Trti© inhabitants, werc'genferally under the com- 
pijmA Off Jtiany chiefe^ tvho, carrying on mutual 

'• ' ' hostilities. 
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"hostilities, banished agriculture, industry, and 
every useful art. They had neither cities n6T' 
towns in their territory, exrcpt a. few Grecian, 
settlements on the-cqast. / 

Such was the condition of those whom Philip • 
fpuud his leneuiies, when he stood forward to 
claim and i&aiutai a the rights erf his infant ne- 
phew. The Iliyrians, actuated by irresolute and 
unsteady :Councr]s, evacuated the territory, and 
returaed into their own country. He sent ipi- 
oisters to the PaBOuians, who, partly by bribes, 
suad partly by (promises, prevailed on that rude 
people to retire from Macedonian and by the 
sj»me arts he persuaded the Thracian ^hief, who 
appeared on hehalf of Pausaiuas, to relinquish 
his claim, and leave t^e kingdoiD. 

In the mean litoe, the Athenians, w)io had 
^^oused^he cause of the banished Argseus, an«v 
chored with their fleet, before the harbour of* 
Methone. ^The army of Argaaus was encamped " 
on the plain ; and the exiled moaarchi having 
united his forces with the Athcniansj prepftred 
to march toi Odessa, the capital of the kingdom,- 
' where he expected to bejoinedbya very power- 
fhl .party, whom fearfOr inclination would allure 
to his standard. The Macedoniims,. who inte- 
rested themselves in the cause of the infant 
Amyntas, had become dispirited iiy the; defeat 
they hatl sufiercd from tli^ Illyrians, and. tho*^ 
•^ consequent events of that battle; but the manly 
exhortations of Philip, together with the fearless 
deportment he exhibited^ animated their mmds, 
4ind roused them from their despair. They ad-^: 
mired ih^ address by which he had removed the 
Pieoniaus and Thraciaus out of the kingdom, 
and disarmiHi their resentment* . ; . 

, ^ The 
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,The msinuatiDg manners and winning afFability 
of Philip, together with the graceiula^ss of his 
person, procured bira the aifectionsof the people, 
and the superstition of the Macedonians was- 

• wrought upon to forward his purposes. Verses, 
said to hsyje been composed many years /before, 
were handed about, in which Philip was menti« 
oned as the founder of the Macedonian ^eaf-r 
ix^s. These Sybilline oracles were considei^d 
9s, authentic and sacred by the credulous multi- 
tude ; who believed that they foretold the gr^t. 
glory that should result to the nation by ifae 
reign-of the son of Amyntas. Under thes^ im« 
pressiotis/an assembly was eonv^ened at '£gas|=' 
astd the people unanimously declared, *^ Philip 
Ir the man whom the gods have aiiinounced^ ^ 
the. foiinder of the Macedonian greatness .- the 
difficulty add turbuieace.of the trm^ admit not 
df having an infant mohatch ; let us then obey 
the dictates of sheaved, and of the prfi^ent dan** 
gers^ and make choice of a man to wield the 
9oeptTe', who is- worthy to possess snd-^bfe to 
defend it. This proposal was immediately ac«> 
ceded to; and Philip^- who had hitherto exer^' 
eised the delegated powers of regent onfy, was 
appointed by the ^Fra^ges of the pedpl^^khigof 
Jdacedon. 

The affections of the Macedonians thus ce^* 
tering in Philip, po othet mesons were lefl to 
Argseos, for attempting the recovery of the king- 
dom, tlian by iorce.-of arms.' He therefore 
marched with the Athenean auxiliaries,- and ar- 

. xived at. Edessa'; but the inhabitants shut the 

gates, and refused to admit him into the city. 

Dispirited by this repulse, he made no farther 

^attemptsto obtain possession of any other of th^ 

Macedonian 
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iiIacedpoian.<^ities(, but returned with his annj 
Xo Methoue» PhtJip^ who was now enabled to 
take the field with his troopd^ pursued tlie r&* 
treating army; which he harassed extremely, 
and afterwards .defeated with great slaughtii^r ia 
^ general engagement.. This action revived the 
spirits of the Macedonian forces, and taugiit 
them tpconfide in the abilities of thieir youthful 
monarch. The king, on this occasion, displayed 
that prudence and moderation which distinguish- 
ed hmi from his contemporary chieftains. H6 
allowed the remains of Argceus's army* whpther 
Grfteks or barbarians, to capitulate. 

The proud and lofty spirit of PhiJip could not 
biit' be highly olFendeil by the conduct of the 
Athenians and the followers of Argaeus; and 
the barbarous maxims which prevailed^ in that 
^^e, gave him full lihert|r .to wreak his ven- 
geance on the unfortunate captives. But he 
displayed that artful and deceiving policy 
which served at first to strengthen and secuce 
him on the throne, and afterward enabled hian 
to extend hia dominions. He saw itto be his in-^ 
terest not to irritate the minds of the Athenians, 
but to sooth their passions; and to obtain, by 
kindness the afiections of those Macedonians 
whom he could not gain by force. The prison- 
er^ of the latter nation' were commanded to at- 
. t^d him. Having remonstrated against their 
.conduct in meek and gentle terms^ for attackmg 
.the throne of a prince who had been elected so- 
vereign by the almqst unanimous voice of the 
nation, he admitted them to swear fidelity to his 
person and government; and then distrjbtlted 
them prmniscuousiy in^his army, but the Athe- 
nian prisoneni were treated in a still more ex« 

. traordinary 
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traordtnary and friendly manner. They re* 
cei red their baggage unexamined 'and unopen- 
ed ; they were entertained at the table of Philip 
.with condescending hospitality ; and were re- 
stored to their country w^ithout a ransom* 

This conduct of the artful monarch had the 
'de^red eflect. The Athenian soldiers returned 
- home applauding and admiring the behaviour o£ 
Philip^ and persuaded that the young king en^ 
-tertained great attachment and respect for their 
'republic. Scarcely had they time to blaze forth 
' the praises aiul disiuteresteuuess o€ the* Macedo*- 
in'an moaarch, whe» ambassadors arrived from 
•'^Philip at Athens; who renounced,- in his- 
'^ame^ ati jurisdiction over AmphiopoJis^ and de- 
clared that, henceforth^ it should be a free and 
'•^independent city, and subjjec^ only to the gd- 
-Temment of its own laws. This measure tended 
^ greatly to hdsten a peace between the two 
^-countries; for> though the. Athenians derived 
much advantage from their colonies and con* 
' quests in Thrace and Macedon^ yet the uiiavoiiU 
able ex'penccs of mauitainiug armies in those 
^paarts greatly discouraged them, and iucUned 
tfaemtD an accotnmodaiion, whenever it <buld 
be cbne with honour. The tenns profposed by 
Philip, together with his recent treatment of the 
Athenian prisoners, ensured tlie succes.<; of hJc 
embassy. A peace was concluded, ;on the basis 
of a treaty formerly made between the Atheni^ 
ans and his father Am3'ntas. Thus was that ca- 
pricious and unsteady people 1» i led into, securt- 
tv, at a time when, having again obtained the. 
sovereignty of Greece, their present power and 
ancient glory urged them tp take an active and 
-fiWpeviorpart against tJie designs pf the Macedo- 

niau 
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nian monarch. An opinion that the power of 
Philip was feeble^ and insecure^ induced them to 
confide iu a treaty insidious and dangerous ; and 
they engaged in a war with their allies^ which ter- 
minated, as we have seen, in ruin and infamy. 

The young king having by means of these 
negociaticms settled and tranquillized the state 
of the kingdom, began to establish such institu- 
tions as might extend his own power, and .con -^ 
firm the greatness of Macedon. The laws and 
maxims ot the heroic ages, which, as we haye 
observed already, were introduced into that 
' kingdom at a very early period, greatly circutn- 
spribed the regal power. The principal persons 
of thp state regarded themselves, not as the 
subjects, but as the rivals, or the equals, of 
their king. They followed, indeed, the stand- 
ard of their sovereign during war; but they fre- 
quently shook the throne of the prince with se- 
dition. The moment of success appeared most 
likely for acquiring what seemed necessary in 
the government of the kingdom, and for extin- 
guishing that proud and dangerous spirit which 
too often thwarted the measures of the sovereign. 
Philip, therefore, proceeding with his usuat 
policy and intrigue, selected from the bravest of 
the Macedonian youth a body of companions, 
whom he distinguished by honourable appella- 
tions. He constantly entertained them at his 
table ; and they attended his person in the ex- 
ercises of war and of the chase. The intimacy 
to which they were admitted, with the sove- 
reign, they regarded as a conspicuous proof 
of their merit and abilities ; . and thus were 
excited to superior diligence in the occupatioa 
and duties, of a military life. The young nobi- 
VoL. IV. O Hty, 
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lity, animated with the hope of glory and re* 
pown, vied witii each other in obtaining thi^ 
distinguished privilege : they served as hostages 
to Philip for the allegiance and loyalty of the 
principal iamilies in Macedonia ; and they forn^- 
ed that seminary for excellent generals which 
produced those commanders who, after having 
assisted Philip and Alexander to conquer, at 
length obtained for themselves^ and divided^ the 
spoils of the ancient world. 

It has been asserted by some writers that 
Philip invented, in the first year of his reigOj, 
the Macedonian phalanx: a body of six thou- 
sand. men, with short swords,, proper for cutting 
or thrusting; M'ith strong bucklers four feet 
long, and two and a half broad ; and pikes four- 
teen cubits in length. This body of troops, how- 
ever, did not dill'er ia their form and arrange- 
meiU from the phalanx that had been hitherto ia 
use among the Greeks, and which Philip only 
adopted ill its most perfect mamier. Nor is the^e 
any reason to suppose that Philip, who was fea- 
sible of the diiiiculty and danger of changing 
what custom had so long established, made any 
alteration In the Aveapons or tactics of the Mace- 
donians. He emplo^^ed his time more usefully 
and judiciously, by procuring ar;ps,. horses, and 
soldiers; by reviewing and disciplining the 
forces of his kingdom ; and by inuring them, to 
that austerity and labour which alone can pro- 
duce meq capable of supporting the fatigues of a 
military life. 

Bfiing thus prepared for taking the field 
whenever an opportunity should prcstnt itstdf» 
his ambition yvas not suffered to be long unem« 
j)Iovcd, The death of Agis, king of the Pseoni- 

3 
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ans, which happened about this time, was no 
sooner known by Philip than he determined 16 
embrace the occasion of revenging the insults 
and injuries which those barbarians pad inflicted 
on Macedon. Amongst a people who have ne- 
ver been accustomed to obey the laws of peace 
or ivar, aTmost- every thing depends on tlie un- 
certain character of their leader: Agis being 
dead^ and fto chief appearing to check his pro- 
gress, Philip invade their country, attacked their 
cities, and deduced them to such extrenrities 
that they were under the necessity of submitting 
to the conqueror ; and Paeonia became an abso-* 
kite dependency on Macedonia. 

It is very probable that Philip permitted, ac- 
cording to the practice of the age, a number of 
Pseonians to follow his standard. His invai^on 
of Pieonia being so successfully terminated, he 
undertook a winter's campaign agamst BardylH^ 
and the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies of his 
femily^and his kingdom. Accordingly, with an 
^rmy of ten thousand foot and six hundred 
horse, he marched toward the frontiers of IHy- 
rifc Before, however, he entered- the enemy *^ 
country, he made a speech to his soldiers, after 
the custom of the Greeks, whose example and 
manners he was always desirous of imitating. 
The indignation of past injuries, the honour of 
subjects, and the glory of his crown, were the 
topics which Philip selected and enforced for 
ai)imating the valour and resentment of his 
t|-oops. Nor could he have chosen more suit- 
able subjects; since the Macedonian soldier* 
were unable to comproheAd the more refined and 
m<Ji'e secret motives of the artful monarch. 
The lllyrian chief had extended his dom«fiion 
2 on 
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pn the east to the injury of Macedonia/ which 
was thereby totally excluded from the harbours 
of the Adriatic. Philip, who had early medi- 
tated the design of raising a naval power, con- 
sidered this as an insupportable evil. He had 
^Iso ia view the conquest and subjugation of 
others of the neighbouring states : but, while the 
lUyrians were so powerful and formidable, he 
could not leave his country without exposing it 
to their predatory incursions ; nor, without con- 
quering this warlike race, could he ever expect 
to accomphsh the great designs which he had 
already formed. Directed by such solid princi* 
pies of policy, rather than governed by resent- 
?nent or allured by the hopes of victory, Philip 
proceeded with the caution keqessary for exe- 
cuting this enterprize with success. 
'. Bardyllis oiFered to treat with Philip on the 
condition that each should be allowed to retain 
what he at present possessed. Philip answered 

, that he always preferred peace'to war ; but that 
he could not think of preserving it by quitting 
his clain^ to those places which were in the 
hands of the lUyrians. Upon this refusal, both 
sides prepared for an engagement. Bardyllis 
met the enemy in the field with ten thousand 
foot, and five hundred horse ; but the precise 
' scene of the engagement is unknown. The Ma- 
cedonian phalanx attacked the enemy's column 

' in front ; while the targeteers and light armed 
troops galled its flank, and the cavalry harassed 
its rear. The engagement was obstinate and 
bloody ; and, had not the Macedonian horse at- 
^cked them in tlie rear, the victory had proba- 
bly been on the side of the Illyrians. The re^ 
jlistance, however, of Bardyllis and his forces. 
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nvBLSt have been extremely great, 91 nee seven 
thousand of thern were kft dead on the field of 
battle ; in the number of wh^m was the IHyrian 
chief, ^o fell, at the age of ninety, fighting 
bravely on horseback at the head of his troops; • 

By the loss j»f the experienced BardylU&, and 
of the flower of their youthful warriors, the 
ftrength £uid courage of the lUyriaa tribes wer^ 
completely broken : they accordingly seat a 
deputation to Philip, and purchased peace at 
the expense not only of tfecir conquests but of' 
all their possessions, independence, and liberty « 
Philip imposed upon theih the same conditions 
io which the Pseonians had been obliged to sub^ 
rait. • That part of their country which lies on 
the east of the lake of Lychnidus was annexed 
)o the territory of Macedonia ; and such was the 
ascendancy which the arms and policy of Pbiiip 
bad already acquii^d that the inhabitants of 
the intermediate district soon adopted the lan« 
gnage and the.mannei^ of the Macedonians. 

Philip, having settled the afiairs.of IIlyr.La,r'e. 
tarsed to Macedonia ; but not with a design of 
enjoying ease and repose. He had in view 
jMtore important conquests than those which had 
hitherto employed his arms. He had already ex» 
tended his dominion on the northern and west- 
ern ^ontier of Macedonia ; but the Greeks, who 
inhabited the rich and fruitful shores on the 
southern extremity of hrs kingdom^ presented a 
more tempting prize, though a much more for« 
midable enemy. The Olynthian confederacy, 
which had-disdaiued the yok<e of Sparta, had 
now become very powerful : it was able to send 
Bito the ii'eld ten thousand heavy armed men, 
and a hnrge body ofdisct^Hued cavalxy. Most 
; 05 of 
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of the principal towns of the Chalcydica had 
joined Olynthus, either as^aiiies or as subjects. 
This populous and wealthy province, with Pan-, 
gaeus on the right and Pieria on the left, the 
cities of both which were independent or sub- 
ject to the Athenians, might be considered as 

V sufficient for guarding the Grecian states against 
the encroachments of Macedon, or perhaps eyen 
for subduing that kingdom. 

'But though the acquisition of Olynthus was . 
of great' and incalculable advantage to Philip, for 
executing with success the arduous design in 
which he was enj^ged, the importance of Am- 
phipolis attracted his first attention. • The pos. 

. session of Amphh'polis would connect the terri^ 
tory of Macedonia with the sea \ and thereby 
give the means of raising a naval force, which 
would lead the way to trade and commerce. It 

• would also open a road to the woods and mines 
of mount Pangseus ; the former of which miu^ht 
be essentially useful to the building of ships, 
and the latter in forming and keeping up a suf« 
ficient-militafy force. Philip, as w^ have seen, 
had made it a free and independent city, that he 
might avoid a rupture with Athens ; and though 
the Athenians still claimed their ancient and in- 
disputable right Qver it, they had never been 
able to acquire possession of it. They deter- 
mined^ how^eyer, to renew their attempts for re- 
covering the city; while the Amphipolitans, 
having experienced the happiness of liberty, 
used every exertion to render these fruitless. 

In this situation of afiairs, the new republic 
began to entertain suspicions of the designs of 
Philip, which all his artifice bad pot been able 
to conceal* The Ampilipolitans^lherefore, made 

^pplicatiojn 
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application to theOIynthians^ and requested that 
they might be admitted into their confederacy. ' 
This was immediately granted, and protectiou 
ofiheircity promised them. Emboldened by 
this alliance, they began equally to defy the 
menaces'* of Macedonia and of Athens, Philip, 
M'bo wanted nothing more than some specious 
grounds for commencing hostilities with the 
Amphipolitans, was soon furnished by their im- 
prudent insolence with the desired pretext. The 
Olynthians perceived that the vengeanceof Philip 
would speedily be inflicted on their new allies, 
and thereby involve them in the common ruin. 
To prevent this danger, while there still re« 
maiued time and means for obviating it, the 
Olynthians sent a. deputation to Athens, request- 
ipg. the alliance of that republic against Philip, 
who was the natural enemy of both states, and 
whose hitherto successful activity, if not season-^ 
abjy checked, threatened the destruction of every 
neighbouring kingdom. 

. The Macedonian monarch was well aware of 
the importance of this alliance, and seqsibl^ th?it 
he could not contend with any hope of success ' 
against the united efforts of Olynthus and Athens. 
lie was, therefore, no sooner apprised of the in- 
t^tions of the confederates than he sent mi-» 
ulsters also to Athens, to counteract and repel 
the danger with which he was threatened. Hisj 
agents reached that city before any determina-r 
tion had been made relative to Olynthus. The^ 
won over the popular leaders and orators to theip 
party by bribes ; ^nd the magistrates and senate 
ivere flattered and deceived by plausible but-de-* 
^^eitful declarations. The emissaries of Philip 
propoised tk^t tb^ iung"^ould deliver, up Am-^ 

phipolis 
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phipolis to the Athjetiians after he had conquered 
it, provided they would surrender to him Pydna, 
A place of much less importance. To these con- 
ditions the Athenian magistrates consented; the 
possession of Anaphi polls appeared to them a 
great object, aiid they were elated with the hc^e 
^of recovering this important place, and with the 
secret promises of the deceitful monarch » This 
business required such haste in the dispatch 
that the assembly of the people was never con- - 
vened to deliberate upon it. The senate of five 
hnndred disdainfully rejected the overtures of 
the Olynthians, who returned home 7isgusted 
and indignant at the reception given to their 
proposals, ' . 

They had scarcely time to communicate to 
their countrymen th-e unsuccessful issue of their 
mission, and the indignation they felt on account 
of the hehuviour of the Athenians, before am- 
bassadors arrived at Olynthus from the Mace« 
donian king. They pretended to condole witfc 
the Olynthians on the ill success of their ^v«r« 
tures, and tiie aflPVont they had received from the 
Athenians ; 'but they afFected surprise that the 
Olynthiai^s should cowiesceed fro owirt the pro-: 
tection and alliance of a distant aud preud re* 
public, when Philip, who was so wear and ceut4 
speedily assist them in any emergency, wished 
for nothing more than to beoome their ally, amd 
to be admitted a memi>er of their •confederacy. 

In cottftrmatiota of his sincerity, the MaceM^ 
nian monarch iinri»ediat«fy put »nto tjic>r pi^sses* 
tion Antkene^us, a to^n ot considerable Hnport*. 
nnce in their neighbourhood, but which had be^n 
always claimed by «he kings of Mafceden : abd/ 
that he ukigUt s^emlkrther ddMrving of tlieif 

gratitude. 
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gratitude, he promised them services of much 
more consequence ; and, in par ticular, that Pyd- 
Qa and Potidaea, which commanded the opposite 
j sides of the Thermaic gulph, and belonged to the 

' Athenians, should be attacked by his troops, and 

t if reduced become dependent cities of Olynthus. 

These proposals of Philip, who was never 
'. more sincere thah his interest required, together 

t with the influence of some of the principal per« 

sons in Olynthus^ produced the desired effect ; 
and the Amphipolitans, who were at no pains to 
suppress those offences and complaints which 
frequently and naturally arise between the jea* 
lous members of an unequal confederacy, had 
the mortification to see their cause abandoned by 
their allies. Thus did the intriguing Mac^do-- 
nian not only prevent all resistance to bis views 
from the Olynthians, but induce that people to 
bi&come his sincere friend and ally. When no« 
thing remained, therefore, to oppose his designs, 
Philip prepared foraction. He marched an army 
with great celerity toward Andphipolis, and vk 
gorously besieged that place. In their emer- 
gency the inhabitants dispatched Hierox and 
\ Stratocles to Athens, to represent to that repub- 

y lie the danger which threatened the Athenians, 
from an alliance between Philip and the Olyn- 
thians, and to introi^t that the Athenians Would 
I ' f<argive the errors of their unfortunate colony^ 

I ^nd once more grant the wretched Amphipoli* 

tans the protection of their navy. 

When they made their submission to the Athe* 
nian republic, that state was deeply engaged in 
the social war ; and could therefore scarcely be 
supposed to give proper attention to the requests 
pf the Amphipohtans^ and to grant that speedy 
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tind powerful assistance which was necessary to 
protect their city against th« designs of Philip. 
It is not, however, improbable that the Atheni- 
ans woald have used their endeavours for reco- 
vering so important and valuable a settlement, 
had not the policy of Philip defeated any inten- 
tion of this nature. He sent them a letter, in 
which he renewed the assurances of his friend- 
ship, acknowledged the justice of their preten- 
sions to the city, which he actuatlly besieged, and 
artfully declared that, according to the engage- 
ment subsisting between them, he hoped in a , 
short time to put it into their hands. 

The Athenians, again amused and deceived by 
the representations of Philip, behaved with as 
little respect to the ambassadors of Amphipolia 
as they had formerly show^ to those of Olynthus. 
The besieged being thus deprived of all hopes of 
relief, Philip pressed the attack with redoubled 
vigour : a breach was made in the walls ; and 
the AmphipoHtans, after defending themselves 
with great resolution, which tended only to in- 
■n p crease the resentment of the assailants, 
558 * ^^^^^ compelled at length to surrender 
their city at the discretion of the conque- 
ror. Tiie territory was reunited to Macedo- 
nia; and Philip, notwithstanding the promises 
he had made the Athenians, resolved that it 
siiould never come into their possession. 

The possession of Amphipolis gave Philip an 
opportunity to pursue his conquest in the terri- 
tories of Thrace ; to which the present situation 
of Athens, deeply engaged in the events of xhe 
flocial war, could afford no obstacle. Without 
deigning, therefore, to notice the remonstrances 
of the Thracian king, he inarched thirty miles 

east 
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cast of Amphipolis, and arrived at Crenide, a 
tovviTsituated at the foot of mount Pangaeua, and 
distant ten miles from the sea- Here the princi- 
pal object that attracted his attention, and on 
account of which he had entered the Thracian 
territories, was the gold m-ines in that neigh- 
bourhood. They had formerly belonged to the 
Thracians awl Athenians, who extracted from 
them great quantities of that precious metal ; but, 
after theyj)ecame the possession of the Thra- 
cians, they had been totally neglected. 

Philip> having expelled those barbarians from 
the neighbourhood of Crenide, now hoped to ex- 
tract from the bowels of the earth a treasure suf. 
ficiettt for purchasing . that unlimited empire 
which be ^o passionately desired. He descended 
into the mines,, and observed the decaying la- 
bours of the ancient proprietors. He caused the 
water to be drained off; the canals which had 
been broken or choaked up to be re-opened ; and 
the earth was again ransacked for those riches 
the use of which Philip perfectly knew^ He tbei> 
established a colony of Macedonians at Crenide ; 
which, ift honour of its royal master, afterward 
assumed the -name of Philippi The revenue 
arising to the king from these mines amounted 
' to a thousand talents, or about two hundred . 
thousand pounds sterling per annum; and the 
coins struck by his order were also caHed Phi* 
iippi; 

Having effected the great piwpos^e of has e^c- 
pedition into Thrace, the Macedonian monarch 
turned his arms towardts Thessaly ; which, since 
the murder of Alexander, had been governed, by 
three tyrants, Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lyco- 
ph£0D> who were at ouce the brothers-in-law, the 

assassins^ 
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assassins^ ahd the successors of that unfortunate 
prince. The Thessalians, who had been greatly 
Oppressed by the tyrants, united their arms with 
those of Philip; and the usurpers were totally 
defeated^ ahd reduced to such extremities that 
they were afterward unable to injure either their 
subjects or their neighbours. The Thessalians 
were unsteady in their resolutions, and incapa- 
ble of preserving for a length of time any im- 
pressions whatever. They promised, in the first 
emotions of their gratitude, that all the revenue 
which arose from their fairs, and towns of trade, 
as well as all the conveniences of their harbours 
and shipping, should belong to Philip, And 
this cession, extraordinary as it may appear, the 
Macedonian monarch had the address to render 
cfiectuai and permanent. 

During his stay in Thessaly, he contracted aa 
alliance with Arybbas, king of Epirus, a small 
principality that joined on the ThessaHan terri- 
tory. While he lived at Thebes, Philip had 
frequently seen Olyrapias, the sister of Arybbas, 
whose mental and personal accomplishments bad- 
made a deep impression on his heart. In the isle 
of Samothrace, where the triennial festival of 
Ceres was kept, they had been both initiated 
at the same time in the mysteries of that god- 
dess; The ambition of Philip, however, and 
the activity in which he spent the years imme» 
diately succeeding his accession to the throne, 
had probably banished the remembrance of 
Olympias from his mind, until his journey into 
Thessaly. At the first interview, however, he 
felt his passion revive; and, as the kings of lilpi- - 
rus were descendants of the- renowned Achilles, 
the marriage seemed in every respect worthy of 

hju. 
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tiin. Accordingly, Arybbas yielding his con* "^ 

•ent, he conductea the beautiful Olympias into ' ^ 

Macedonia^ and made her his queen. '\^ 

The Yoluptuousness into which Philip sunk^ 
^fter hid marriage with Olympias, encouraged ^"^ 

the hopes of the neighbouring princes, whom ^ 

lie had before reduced, or iti some respect hum-? 
bled. The Paeonians, Illyrians, and Tbraciahs, 
united together and made preparations for at« 4 

tacking the Macedonian^ monarch. The design < 

was concerted with more caution than is often 1 

to be observed among barbarians; and this ge* 
neral confederacy against the interests and 
strength of Mac^don might have proved fatal to 
Philip and his kingdom, had he not been timely- 
informed of ihe danger by some of his faithful 
partisans and emissaries in those countries. 

As soon as he was made acquainted with the 
designs which were fohning against him, he 
prepared to take the field early in the ensuing 
spring, with the flower of the Macedonian 
troops. Parmenio, a general in whom he placed 
very great confidence, was sent against the Illy- 
rians ; whom he soon red teed to obedience. Plii- 
lip himself inarched an army into Paeonia and 
Thrace, where he was equally successful. While 
he was returning from this expedition, a messen- 
ger arrived with the news of Parmenio*s victory ; 
and soon after came another, informing him that 
his horses had been victorious at the Olympic 
games, and gained the prize in the chariot races. 
This was a vicftory that he esteemed preferable 
to any other, as it gave him an undisputed right 
to the name of a Grecian ; and he ever after- 
ward had the figure' of a chariot impressed on 
lii9 coins. Almost at the same time came a 
P third 
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third messenger, who acquainted him that hit 

wife Olympiad had brought forth a son at Pella, 

J. p Philip, alarmed at so_signal a happiness, 

„' * which the heathens generally considered 

' as an omen of some dreadful catastrophe, 

exclaimed, *' Great Jupiter ! in return for sq 

many blessings, send me only a slight misfor* 

tune I" 
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Affairs qf Greece and Macedonia, from the Birth 
of Alexander to the Conclusion of the Sacred 
War. 

OON^ after the birth of his son Alexander, 
_ Philip wrote a letter to Aristotje the philor 
sopher ; whose naerit he had early disoerncd at 
Athens while he was a disciple of Plato. Th^ 
letter was conceived in the following terms; 
'* Know that a son is born to us. ^Vs giro 
thanks to the Gods, not so much for their gift 
fs tji^t it is bestowed during the life of Aristotle. 
We assure ourselves that you will form him a 
prince .worthy of his father, and of Macedo- 
nia," Aristotle commenced the instruction of 
Alexander, when the young prince was thirteen 
years of age ; and when he might be supposed 
capable of receiving and understanding the les- 
sons of that great philosopher, to whom he was 
unquestionably under the highest obligations fof 
the cultivation of those talents which nature had 
given him. 

Philijj had now been settled five years on the 

throne 
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fbrone of his ancestors. The ancient boundaries 
of his kingdom were greatly extended, and 
amply secured; but he had much more aug- 
mented his revenues. On the notth, he had ac- 
qoired the country of the Paeonians ; which had 
been annexed to his dotninions^^ and might no 
longer be considered as a rival, but as an obse- 
quious province of Macedon : and, by the terri- 
tories obtained in Thrace and Illyria, the fron- 
tiers of his kingdoni were extended on the east 
lo the sea of Thasos, and on the west to the lake 
ofLychnidus. The whole of Thess^ly was now 
at his disposal. The city of Amphipolis pro- 
cared him many commercial advantages; and 
there it was that he hoped t;o taise such a naval 
force as would completely give him the >sove- 
reignty of the sea, while the victories of his 
troops would enable him to acquire the same do- - 
minion by land. He had raised such a power- 
fol and numerous army, ^nd had exercised his 
t)t>ops so liiuch in military discipline, that his 
. forces would yield to none in bravery and skill, 
but Were greatly formidable to the rest of their* 
neighbours for their numbers, their courage, and 
experience. He regulated his finances with 
gi-eat economy, and was careful not to exceed 
liis resources. The mines^of Philippi aflbrded 
him a great annual revenue 3 which, as it was 
extracted out of the earth, arid not from his mh-^ 
jects, appeared better calculated to produce real 
advantages to the interests of his kingdom. This 
resource was alike useful to his design?;, whether 
he directed his views to the conquest of foreign 
dominions or applied himself to the more solid 
hut less splendid undertaking of erecting and 
P 2 con- 
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» consolldaiio^ the internal grandeur of his kiag* 

4om. 

^ " At this time an event occurred which kindled 

anew the flame of war, among some of the Gre- 
cian states ; and which in its final efiects supplied 
Philip with a pretext of interfering in their af- 
fairs, and thus of furthering the project which 
he had formed , to make himself the master of 
that country. 

The council of the Amphictyons, whohad/as 
^as before mentioned, lost their influence and 
importance in the affairs of Greece, recovered 
their authority in consequence of the events 
that took place in the Grecian republics, and 
which have been already described. Too often 
^ it happens that the acquisition and exercise of 
uncontrouled power corrupt the heart, and pro- 
duce those dangeiDus and destructive pa^ions 
which oppose the happiness of man. This ef- 
fect was observable in the Amphictyons, imme- 
diately after the renewal of their power. They 
pretended that many and^great abuses had been 
ijQtroduced during the declension of their autho* 
rity, which it was proper and necessary to re- 
medy. The sacred rights of religion^ they said, 
which it was their first duty to maihtfup, bad 
been materially and impiously violated by the 
state of Phocis; which had, in disregard of tlifi 
decision of the oraMe anc} of a decrea of the 
amphictyonip council, ploughed lands that were 
sacred to Apollo, and therefore jipproper to be 
used for as^riculture^ 

These lands, however, were confined to the 
©arrow district which divides the river Cephis- 
jSUS and mount Thi^riuni, on the western frontier 

of 
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<Sf Baeotia. The criminal condact of the Pho- 
daas (if their useful labours be deserving of that 
epithet) was neither great nor uiiprecedented. 
The Locrians of Amphisso had long cultivated 
tbe plains of Crisssea. This territory was much 
ttore extensive, and bad been consecrated to the 
God by far more ^Ayful and sacred services. The 
Amphictyons^ however, regardless of this dis- 
fittction, summoned the Phocians to appear be- 
fore them, and answer to the crime of which 
tb^y were accused. The charge being proved 
against them, they were condemned to pay ii 
heavy fine, and the sacred lands were ordered 
to be once more laid waste. 

it is generally believed that the Thebans, 
who were the neighbours and the enenrtties of the 
l^hocians, were the principal abettors of this ar- 
bitrary measure; certain it is that their influ- 
ence at that time predominated in the council. 
This supposition is rendered still more probable 
by the succeeding (leliberations of the araphic- 
tyonic council. The next sentence of that as- 
sembly was directed aguinst Sparta; to punish* 
the injury of Phaebidas, who in time of peace 
had seized on the Theban citadel, and left in it 
a garrison of Lacedeemouiarf troops. But this 
breach of public faith was committed (as ha* 
been above noticed) several years before. How- 
•ever flagrant and dishonest th<e crime mfght ap- 
pear, prudence retjuired that it should have 
been buried in otrlirion; but at the instiga- 
tion of the Thebans, the am phicty on ic council 
broHght it again to light. Th*e Lacedcemonians* 
Ibr this action were commanded to pay a fine of 
iive hundred talents; and, if they did not pay 
the money in a certain time, thatsuki wasito bo' 
P 3 doubled J 
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;^ doubled ; but if they wholly' disregarded the 

AmphictyoDs, aud refused to obey the decree, 

*i they were i a, that case to be considered a|the 

f public enemies of Greece. 

The angry decreaof the amphictyonic coao* 
cil, against the inhabitants of Phocis, excited 

i deep regret in that state, which was very un- 

able to levy such a sum as was exacted. The 
danger, therefore, that threatened them, tbcy 
knew not how to avoid. It \"Sistrue the decree 

/ of the Amphictyons was peremptory, nor wa» 

it to be supposed that they would recede from 
their pretensions. But then, on the other hand, 
that council had not where\vith to compel a sub* 
mission to their commands. , The force which, 
they possessed would be very ineffectual for 
their purpose; provided the devoted objects of 
tlieir vengeance remained firm and unalterable 
in their purpose, and refused either to lay waste 
the sacred lands or to pay the fine imposed oa 
them. 

These bold and daring measures were pro- 
posed and recommended by Philomelus, one of 
the principal citizens of f hocis ; a person whose 
popular eloquence and valour gave him a very 
powerful ascendant in the affairs of that state. 
He was also possessed of hereditary wealth. 
He contemned and ridiculed the superstitious 
ideas of tlie nation ; and, being a bold and am* 

^ bitious man,' expected that, amidst the tumult 

* of action and danger, an opportunity would 

-present itself of rai^nng him to a higher rank 
and reputation in the commonwealth. The 
Fhocians frequently met to deliberate on this im- 
portant matter. The danger of refusing, and 
%he injustice and evett the impossibility of obey. 
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hig, tfae decr^ of the amphictyonic council 
■were frequently discussed. 

In all these deliberations. Philomelu« assisted. 
He endeavoured to inflame the vanity and tempt 
the avarice of his countrymen. He proved to 
them that to the Phocians belonged the guar- 
dianship of the temple of Apollo at Delphos, 
and the immense treasures contained within its 
walls. By these arguments, together with hi» 
popular manner of speaking, Philomelas wrought 
upon the minds of the people; and a majority 
of the senate and the assembly assented to the 
truth of what he asserted. Thus far successful, 
lie had the address to procure for himself the 
appointment of general of the army; being 
considered as the most proper person for under* 
taking this office, and for executing those mea- 
snres which he had so strenuously recommended. 
The Pl^ocians imbibed the spirit of enterprize ; 
spid the youth were desirous of enlisting them* 
selves under his standard, that they might de* 
lend^ against the united attacks of* envy and in* 
justice, the honour of their country, its safety 
and freedom. All the public money, and even 
the private fortune of Phibmelus and of other 
citizens, were expended in making preparations^ 
for commencing hostilities; and in purchasing 
the mercenary aid of those needy adventurers 
who abounded in every part of Greece> and 
.were ready to afford their assistance to every 
employer. 

The following year was consunaed by Philo> 
laelus in providing the ^necessary arms, and iu 
exercising his troops : he also undertook an em« 
bassy to the republic of Sparta, that he might 
induce the Lacedaemonians to concur in his. 

views. 
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r views, since they had also recehred a Vierjr sig. 
nal insult and injury from the amphictyomtf 
cbTincil, relative to the seizure of the Theban 
citadel by Phaebidas, as before mentioned. Not 
having discharged, the fine imposed by the Am- I 

phictyons in the time required, their penalty- 
was accordingly doubled, and they were novr' ^ 
condemned to pay a thousand talents. The 
exorbitance and injustice of this imposition might 
have been considered sufficient to justify the 
Spartans in following the example »f the Pho^ 
cians, and in bidding defiance to the power 
and authority of the amphictyontc coun- 
cil; 

Bat Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian l^ing, 
who possessed the cautioh and address of the 
renowned Agesilaus, was unwilling that the? 
Spartan commonwealth should take -a principal 
share in the dangerous exf3kiriment which the 
Phocians were about to make again«t the decrees 
of a council generally revered, and which wiak^ 
ccmsidered by the several republics of Greece 
as the guardian appointed by the laws for de- 
fending the national religipn and liberty. Yet, | 
though under these circumstances he wished not ^ 
that Sparta should take a leadinrg part in the 
war, and place herself in the front of the battle, 
he nevertheless assured Philomelus that the in- 
terests of the Phocians and of Sparta were the 
same in the event of the contest^ and that both 
himself and« the Lacedaemonians approved the 
cause in which the former were engaged ; add- 
ing that reasons of a private and temporary 
nature only hindered them f\'om declaring openly ' 
irt favour of the w^ar, and that Philomelus might 
jbe assured secret supplie* of men and money 

would 
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>w)tild be' grafted them until the Spar- *, ^ 
laos should boJdly step forward and '^ '■ 
maintain the common cause of the two 
republics. ^ n ^ 

, In proof ofvthe intentions of Sparta> Archi- 
damus put into thB hands of thePhocians a con- 
siderable sum of money; and Pbilomelus, ani- 
-mated by the assurance he had receiTcd that his 
republic should be assisted by the Spartans in 
the war, returned home. He no sooner arrived 
at Phocis than he put into execution a most au« - 
dacious and unexpected measure. The temple 
at Delphos, though it contained treasures of im- 
mease value, was scarcely defended by any mi- 
litary force ; and die superstkion of the people 
was gen<erally coiufiidered as^its principal guard. 
Philomelus; having prepared his men for the en- 
terprize (for they could scarcely be prevailed on 
to commit so profane and impious an miction) 
immediately conducted them toward Delphos. 
The Thraddae that inhabited the neighbouring 
district were considered as the guardiuiS4>f the 
temple. These people Philomelus engaged; 
and, having overcome thefeeble resistance which 
they could afford, entered the sacred city lyith 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. 
, The Delphians, sensible that Philomelus was 
altogether void of religious sentiments, and of 
the respect which is due to the votaries of the 
Gods, prepared themselves in silent horror for 
beholding the complicated g«ilt of murder and 
of sacrilege, committed by him without remorse 
or pity : but the countenance of Philomelus, and 
' 5till more his actions and declarations, assured 
them that his intentions were altogether adverse 
iD.ibeir fears>.and th^t he designed nothing* 

whici 
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wjiich they expected. He had come, be ssad, to 
Delphos, with no hostile disposition^ agaiti^t 
the inhabitants, and with no sactilegions Tiewil 
agaittst the temple. The principal motive for 
j^is marching the troops thither ^vas to emanci- 
pate both from the tyranny of the Ainphictyon9, 
whose arjbitrary and oppressive proceedings were 
almost every where acknowledged and expe*« 
^ieaced. He had come to Delphos also for the 
purpose of asseiting the ancient and unalienable 
tight of the Phocians, relative to the patronage 
and protection of the Delphian shrine. 
^ Pnilomelui then cans&d declarations of the 
same import to be diflttsed through the several 
republics of Greece. He tore away from the 
piilars the decreeg of the Amphictyons against 
rhocis and i^parta; and then informed the inha- 
bitants 0£ this latter state tliat he had destroyed 
the bf azea tablets containing the obnoxious com- 
tnailds of the Amphict^onic council. His emis- 
saries contrived means to inflanie the resentment 
of the Athenians against the republic of Thebes, 
tlieir natural and implacable enemy ; andj^parta 
a&d Athens came to a resolution to oppose the 
Amphictyons, and openly to support the mea- 
sures of Philomelus. 

Matters were now becoming serious. The 
Amphictyonic council met a second time, and c 
iresolution was passed declaring war against the 
Phocians. Most of the Grecian cities engaged 
in the quarrel ; and gave assistance to one or the 
other, according as their interest or inclinatioa 
kd them. The Thebans, who directed the mea- 
sures of the Amphictyons, were the foremost to 
take the part of that augu^ assembly ; and, in 
conjuoctioa with the Locriassi Thefisalians, add 

other 
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Othejr states of less consideration > determined to 
take the field in defenceof their insulted religioa 
aad violated laws. The operations, however, of 
these states were conducted with- that languor 
and tardiness which i^e generally incident to 
confederacies. 
On the contrary, the Phocian commander pre- 

!»ared to act with vigour. The republics in Pe^ 
oponnesus, and his pther allies, afibrded him 
little or no assistance. The expedient which he 
vsed for paying his troops was by levying very 
lieavy contributions on the Delpliians; whom 
their situation had rendered extremely rich, by 
' the devotion that was paid by all Greece at the 
shrine of Apollo. He then, notwithstanding 
the declarations formerly made, began, to eni- 
rich himself with the treasures of the Gods; ob- 
serving that he did not see how the riches of 
Apollo couk) be more properly or beneficially 
employed than in the defence of the deity him- 

Philomelus collected about ten thousand me!^- 
cenary soldiers ; men equally daring and profii- 
Ifate with himself, who sacrificed sikl scruples of 
religion and of conscience to the prospect of ob^ 
taining a rich spoil. He began fortifying the 
temple and city of Delphos, in which he placed 
a powerful garrison. He then marched with 
the remainder of his forces, in order to repel 
the incursions of the enemy. Several battles 
wer^ fought, and success appeared doubtful on 
l)oth sides. For two years Philomelus waged 
war with the Thebans and Locrians, and the 
i^ue of his engagements terminated variously: 
the Phocians^ however^ were generally victo- 
rious ; 
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rrous ; bttt no dedsive action took place betweisti 
the contending parties. 

As both armies were in expectation of receiV-' 
ing speedy and powerful' remiorcenrents from the 
•eyeral republics engaged in the quarrel, they 
were natural!}^ desirous of avoiding a'^generaT 
•ngagement; but an unforeseen accident ren- 
dered their precautions ineffectual. The The- 
ban and Phocian troops, entangled in the woods 
and mountains of Phocis, were drawn to seek 
forage near the same place. The advanced* 
guards of the army having met unexpectedly 
near the town of Neone, l)egan to skirmish*; 
which brought on a general ^ battle, A bloody 
and obstinate engagement followed; in which 
the Phocians, pressed by superior numbers, 
were at length compelled to retreat. The situa* 
tion of the country, in which were niany path- 
less woods and abrupt rocks and precipices, 
greatly impeded* their return to Delpnos. Phi- 
lomelus made great but ineffectual exertions to 
retrieve the fortune of the battle, and to rally 
his fugitive soldiers and lead them again to thft 
charge; but he himself was at length obliged te 
retreat with his flying battalions, and was car- 
ried to the brow of a precipice, afflicted with 
wounds, and still more with anguish and de** 
•pair. 

The enemy bore down all before them, and 
continued to advance to the plAce whither Phi- 
lomelus had been driven. It seemed impossible 
to avoid them, or to escape the vengeance of 
their resentment. Collecting, therefore, all hi« 
courage, he formed a sudden and terrible reso- 
lafioQ : he threw himself with fury -from the 

top 
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top of the precipice, and by this means avoided 
the torments of a guilty conscience, and the ven* 
geance of hisvenemies. The Thebans and their 
allies, who beheM the terrifying spectacle, con- 
sidered this as a manifest indication of the divine 
wrath, and of the revenge which Apollo had ex- 
ercised for the sacrilegious conduct of Philome- 
lus relative to his sacred temple. In the mean 
tiftie, Onomarchus, the lieutenant and brother of 
the Phocian general, collected the scattered fu- 
gitives, and returned with the feeble remains of 
the vanquished army towards Delphos. The 
confederate troops^ annnated with the success of 
this engagement, resolved to follow np theit 
victory, and to expel this impious and sacrile 
gious band from that holy place ; and they de- 
termined to inffiet on the enemies of Heaven the 
same punishment tjbalr Philomelus4iad suffered. 
' Whilst these matters were transacting in the 
heart of Greece, different causes- concurred to 
kinder the Macedonian king from ^taking any 
part in the Phocian ivar ; and Athens and Sparta, 
which had promised their assistance against the 
Amphictyons, were compelled to relinquish 
their hopes for the present, and to abandon 
their alKes. Arckidamus, who, notwithstand- 
ing the institutrons of Spa^, had obtained an 
absolute ascendency in that states was induced 
by his interested policy less to support the arn^ 
of his distant confederates than to aim at the 
recovery of the Lacedaemonian dominion in Pe- 
loponnesus, which had now been a long time 
wrested from its ancient Piasters. The Athe- 
niai^ff being at this time in strict alliance with ^ 
Sparta, and the Thebans deeply engaged in the' 
coht^st with the Phocians, theopportunity seem- 
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ed favourable for this attempt. For nsevetal 
years successively^ the Spartans waged way ** 
with the Messenians, Arcacjians, and Argives, 
The arms and intrigues of Archidamus^ how* 
ever^ were unsuccessful. The inferiop states 
and cities of Pelbponnesus, roused by the sense 
of common danger and common interest, allied 
themselves together to repel the attempts of 
Spartaj and to retain their liberty ; and, thought 
Athens had entered into a confederacy with the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth, yet that repub* 
lic was unwilling to desert the cause of her an^ 
cientand faithful allies, the Arcadians and 
Mes^enians, and to give them up to the powev 
of Sparta. 

Whilst the politics of Peloponnesus formed a 
system apart from the rest, the centre of the 
Grecian nation was agitated and shaken by the 
sacred war, aiid the Athenians and the Macedo- 
nian monarch eniploved themselves inth^ affaiif 
of Thrace. After the death ef Cot3rs, the king 
of that country, the Thracian dominions wer^ 
divided. between bis three sons, Kersobleptes, 
Serisades, and Amadocus. These princes, how- 
ever, each dissatisfied with the partition of the 
country and with his X)wn particular lot, com- 
menced hostilities against one another^ and, 
by means of this fraternal discord, Philip was 
enabled to carry off the prices for which they 
^0 earnei^tly contended. He prevailed on Ker- 
sobleptes to cede part of the Tbraciaii Cherso- 
* nese to Athens, which sent a numerous fleet un- 
der the. command of Chares to take possession 
of the territory thus made over to them. Sestqs 
was the only city that resisted, which Chat^ 
stormed and took, ^ 

Philip 
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Phinp ih/em titraed his arms against Methone, '{ 

a small city of Thrace, which was unable to sup- 
port itself by its own strength, bat when in the 
power of his enejnies failed not to disquiet hinl 
and to obstruct his designs. He therefore- be-^ 
sieged that place, obliged it to capitulate, and 
raised it to the ground. In this siege the Mace*' 
donian king lost an eye; a mjsfortunewhicl^he . 
is said to have borne with great impatience, be» 
cause the circumstances tnat attended it were 
dishonourable to his judgment and humanity. 

In ih^ mean time the Phocians had appointed 
Onomarchus general of the army. Hrs conduct, ; 

after he took the command, proved that he ra^i 
only equalled his brother in> coutage and limbU > 

tion, but that he far surpassed him in activity i 

Uttd'enterprize. No man was better ac<]uainted 
with the value and power of gold in ttiilitary 
tindertakings, and tio man knew better how to 
effect his purpose with it. " i 

Having drawn from the Delphic treasury as - 
much wealth as he thought proper, he coined 
»uch an amazing quantity of money as had ne- ^ 
ret before been seen, and circulated it through 
that nation. By means of the riches thus ac* ^ ^4 
Mired, lie hired more mercenaries, and the 
Phocian army was thereby restored and aug- 
meHted. Hieir allies too were thus rendered 
lHore vtrilling to afford them assistance ; £ind 
eveh their enemies were not sufficiently proof i 

against the temptations of money, which so fre- 
quently assailed their fidelity. Ohomarchus r 
employed great sums in bribihg and distracting 
the Tneban councils, and in diverting the course 
of their arms. He prevailed on the neighbour- 
ing Atat^ to observe a strict neutrality, who '' 
QL 2 might . 
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might otherwise Jiaye been induced to jom their 
forces .to those of the enemy ; and the Thesaa- 
lians^ a race of people remarkable for their ava- 
rice and fraud, openly espoused ti\e cause of the 
Phocians. 

These multiplied advantages Onomarchua 
employed with vigour ; and he hoped that the . 
unjust and sacrilegious motives of his enteiphse 
mi^ht be eclipsed by the sudden splendour of 
victory. With the intention^ thei'efore, of strik« 
ing some signal blow against the enemy, he collect- 
ed his troops^ and marched a numerous and well 
appointed army into the country of the Locriana 
^nd Dorians. He ravaged and laid waste the 
whole territory, stormed and took the towA of 
Thronium, and levied great contributidns oa se* 
Teral of the cities. He then penetrated into 
Bueotia ; and, having ravaged part of that coun- 
try, made himself master of Orchomeaus. It was 
not until he came before the walls of Cheronsea 
that he met with a repulse from the enemy; { 
who had here assembled all their forces, that 
they might put a stop to the ravages and incur- i 
tions of the Phocians. Onomarchus had consi« ' 
derably weakened hisarmy by placing garrisons 
in the several towns which he had taken, and i 
by sending a detachment of seven thousand men J 
into Thessaly under the command of his brother I 
Phayllus. Undef these circumstances, he judged 
it most prudent to avoid another engagement with | 
the enemy. ' | 

^ After the taking of Methone, Philip, who was 
incessantly endeavouring to weaken his enemies 
by conauest, or to gain friends' by his services^ j 
inarched into Thessaly. The intrigues o( the 
Alacedoni^U monarch had couatejnacted the gold 

of 
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pf Onomarehtn ; but Lycophron having hftien di- 
vested of bis power by Philip^ became the zeal- 
pus partisfinorthe Phocians. He had again pos- 
sessed himself of Pherae ; and Pegaste^ Magnesia, 
with several other places of less importiEince, had 
declared for him and ibr the Phocians. The 
Macedonian interest, however, prevailed in 
other parts ; and the faqtions seemed to be 
^equally divided. 

The araiy of Philip commenced hostilities with 

Sreat vigour, fie attacked Phayllus, who was 
efeated ao^ put to the rout. He then laid sif'ge 
to Pegasas ; which he tdok, and drove the Pho*- 
cianis toward their own frontiers. Onomar- 
chus, who had sufHsred a repulse from the The- 
baifs, afraid of losing the interest he had lately 
acquired among the Thessaliatis, evacuated the 
territory of BQeotia,and marched with his whole 
'Bntiy to encoi^nter the lorces of Philip. The 
ftrmy •£ thie Macedonian was le^ numerous, but 
did not decline an engagement ; in which, 
)iowever, he was completely routed by the uuiti 
ed force bif Onoraarchus and Lycophron. They 
iiliterwards ravaged and desohited the whole ter- 
ritory ; while the Thebans were greatly aiarm^ . 
ied at the depredations committed by these in- ^ 
raders. '" ' •■'•'' ^ — 

In the mean time, though the atmy of Philip 
had suffered a defeat, his spirit remained still 
unsubdued. He perceived that the reduction of 
frhessaly was absolutely necessary ft>r erecting 
that empire which he proposed. He therefore 
applied himself diligently to recruit his army j 
iind, as soon as he thought himsetf sufficiently 
strengthened, he marched against Lycophron.* 
The tyrttit cRd ttot wait his approach j ,but, re- 
^ . ^ ft 3 ; ^ |inDP 
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taring with his troops to a place of safety, sent 
again to request the assistance of the Phocians: 
Ouomarchus, being resolyjsd to expel the Mace* 
donian monarch entirely outofThessaly, march* 
cd an army of twenty thousand foot and ^ve 
hundred horse. In the mean while Philip had 
pre7aiied on the Thessalians to use their utoiosi; 
efforts in reinforcing his troop* ; and the whole 
number of his forces amounted to twenty thou^ 
sand foot and three thousand horse. An engage <• 
ment inimediately followed, in ti^hich the Mace« , 
donian monarch obtained a decisive victory. The 
Thessalian horse chiefly decided the fate of the 
day : they were sensible that should Lycophron 
prove victorious, immediate destruction would 
await them; and therefore they fought with 
desperate resolution. 

Three thousand Phocians, together with Ono- 
marchus their general, were left dead in the 
field ; and three thousand were taken prisoners. 
The slaughter would have been much greater, 
had not the Athenian fleet appealed off the shore 
where the* battle was fought. Many of the Pho- 
cians threw away their armour,, and swam to 
the vessels for protection. PhiUp caused the 
)>o4y of Onomarchus to be sought for among the 
slain ; and, when found, he commanded it to be 
hung upon a gibbet as a peculiar mark of in- 
famy. The othec bodies of the slain were de» 
nied the rites pf funeral, and thrown into the 
<ea, on account of their sacrilegious conduct in 
yiolating the aacred temple at Delphos. Th^ 
three thousand that were taken alive were ei- 
ther drowned or reduced to captivity ; bijt the 
latter opinion is thought more probable. 

It might have been e^cpectcd thsittbit deci«> 

sivs 
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' sire blow would have proved fatal to the Phoci* 
ans, and have terminated at once the sacred 
war ; but though Philip bad conquered them la 
Thessaly, he was afraid of pursuing them into 
their own country, on account of the jealousy of 
the Greeks, who he knew would be. greatly 
alarmed if he attempted to pass the straits of 
lliermopylae. He perceived, therefore, that - 
the most proper and certain method, for attain- 
ing the end be bad still in view, would be t^ 
perpetuate dissensions among the several Gre- 
cian communities. For this reason he began to 
foment divisions in Peloponnesus ; and, thou^b 
he had chastised the Phocians, he was unwiU 
ling to finish a war which, whilst it engrossed 
the attention of the Grecian states, served to , 
conceal from them his own ambitious designs* 
The victory be had achieved over an odious and 
obnoxiQus enemy, raised his reputation ia 
Greece and the neighbouring states to a high 
pitch. He garrisoned the cities of Pherae, Pe- 
* gassB, and Magoesia ; and thus secured to him* 
«elf the dominion of Thessaly. 
I ^ Phayllus, the brother and successor of tho 
I ' unfortunate Philomelus and Onomarchus, still 
carried on the unhappy contest/ He perceived 
tJiat bis cause was now desperate, and therefore 
prepared to avail himself of the only resource 
that was left him. In order that he nnight ia^ 
crease the number of his followers, and procure 
an army fit for encountering the enemy, he sold 
all the valuable spoils which he found at tlie 
temple of Delphos. The money he thus pro- 
cured, which was immense, allured to his stand- 
ard many adventurers, and rendered his forces* 
«;^ual iu every respect to those of his brothers. 
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The fugitive Thessalians, that had assembled lin- 
ger Lycophren, entered into 'his army ; and h^ 
obtained also the assistance of two thousand La- 
e^desmonians^ two thousand Achasans, and five 
thousand Athenian in&ntry^ with four hundre4 
cavalry. These powerful reinforcements added 

^ p • new vigour to the unfortunate Phocians ; 

^Vq * ^^^ g*^^ theirl reason to hope that when 
' they took the field their enterprize woula 
be successmi, and their enemies be subdued. 

In the^ mean time Philip became sensible^ 
from the conduct of the Athenians, that his de- 
signs could no longer be concealed. That re* 
public, indeed, which had become justly suspi- 
cious of him, had lately concluded an alliance 
with Olynthus; and this proved to him the 
atfavm which* his measures had excited in the 
Bei^hbouring states. He was informed by 
emissaries, whom he employed for the purpose; 
that the Grecian communities were in actual 
commotion, 6n account of the assistance and sup- 
port given by many powerful republics in abetv 
^ing the sacrilege of the Phodans. The Mace- 
ilonian monarch considered it his duty, or rather. 
Ibis interest, to take an active part in the mea^ 
flures that were carrying on ; and to give assist- 
iknct to his friends, and defend the pious cause 
^hich he had formerly maintained with so 
much glory ahd success. - 

The victory which he had gained over Ono- 
iharthus was still remembered with gratitude 
by his allies. Not only the Locrians, Dorians^ 
iind Thebans, who had engaged as principals iii 
the war, but also the religious in erer^ part of 
Greece, looked to him as their deliverer. Philip 
therefore resolyed to march/- al the heard of a 
'" ' aumerouf 
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luimeroHft army^ toward the celebrated «trait« 
of Thermopylae. The expectations^ however, 
>i^bich he had formed relative to the terror which 
his unexpected appearance in those pai^s would 
diffuse throughout Greece^ he soon found to be 
false. The Athenians .penetrated the real de- 
signs of Philip, which -be endeavouired to conceal 
undei* the veil of ireligion : they ^doubted not \ 
that his intentions were to invade and conquer 
their country; and they imagined 4© themselve» 
the Macedonians, Thessalians, and Thebans, at- 
tacking with fury the Attic 'and Pdoponni^siaa 
territory^ Impressed with these ideas, and the^ 
pertainty of invasion that awaited their country, 
they were roused &ara that lethargy and su* 
pineness into which their councils had fallen.. 
They flew to arms, launched their fleet, and, 
failing with tbeir troops^ took possession of Ther<» 
xnopylae. 

Never 4id Philip experiencfe a greater disap« 
pointmeut than in finding himself thus antici^* 
pated^ by a people whom he had so often de- 
ceived. He {abandoned the Phocian war to th« 
conduct of 'the Thehans, and marched back to^ 
yvsLtd MacedoR:; while the Athenians, SLhet 
Reaving a sufficieat force to defend the ^straits, . 
returned to their capital, and summoned an as- 
sembly of the people^ 

On this occasiiou it was that Demosthenes, the 
celebrated oratior, made his first exertions against 
Phijip^ His sentiments and views were equally 
different from those of many Athenians who 
wished'well to their country, and -from the in* 
famous hirelings of Philip who endeavoured to 
favoul- .the interests of Macedon. No man was 
b«tter acquainted wjith the corruption and degor 
. ' . iaeracjf * 
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njeracy of the Athenian people, and none ever 
deplored it more. From the lethargy, however, 
into which they w^rc sunk', he hoped and at- 
tempted to rouse them. This design, arduous 
and diilkHilt as it certainly was, his eloquence 
(which was the most powerful, glowing, and 
Jublime.that ever man employed) sometimes ef- 
fected. Great and almost incredible were the 
pains which Demosthenes made use of, that h^ 
might become an accomplished speaker. The 
ancient, glory of his country was ever present to 
bis view; and in the araour of patriotism he 
sometimes forgot the sober dictates of reason. 
He asserted the just prerogatives and pretensi- 
ens of his country; and would much rather have 
fieen Athens discomfited, at the head of her aU 
lies, than victorious under any foreign standard. 
Such were this views, and. such the charslcter, of- 
this eloquent and disinterested patriot. No won* 
der then that he became a favourite of the people, 
whose interests he was always ready to defend. 
Demosthenes had endeavoured, on a previous 
occasion, to awaken the Athenians from their 
lethargic and indolent habits ; and it vras princi* 
pally owing to his advice that they had heen in» 
duced to send troops to occupy the straits of 
Thermopylse. He tiow mainta>ned that Philip 
had seized several communities by oonduest, and 
others by alliances, merely by dint 6r his vigi- 
lance and intrepidity ; and that if the Atheni- 
ans would oply rouse from their letfiargy, an4 
apply themselves to their interest, thev might 
soon recover the advantages whi^h their negli- 
gence had lost. " When, therefore," said the 
Athenian orator, "will you, O my countrymen ? 
exert your vigour, and staad forth in defence 

of 
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of the Irberties of your country? No necessity 
surely can be greater than the present. "VViH 
you ever be sauntering in the forum and places 
gf resort^ and enquiring af);er news? Nothing 
^rtainly can be more new than that a Macedo- 
nian should conquer Athens and- enslave Greece ! 
' Is Philip dead ?' ■' No/ it is replied, ' but is 
jfi great danger/ What do thesV rumours con* 
cern you ? It matters not whether, he be sick or 
dead, if you conduct your afiairs in this man- 
ner ; for, should Philip die to-day, you will raisQ 
up another Philip to-morrow/' fie then ex^ 
Jiprted them to send troops to protect Olynthu? 
and the Chersonese from the incursions of the 
JVi^cedomian monarch; but it is probable that 
the small armament which Demosthenes requir- 
ed^ for accomplishing this purpose, never sailed. 
In the m^an time Philip, finding h|8 design^ 
"Were discovered, employed, means to lull the 
Athenians into security, and to foster -^ the «u- 
pineness of his enemies. For more than two 
years the Macedonian monarch was induced, by 
motives of sound policy, to confine himself with^ 
in his dominions, that he might dissipate the cla^- 
mours which his too great precipitation in seiz- 
ing the gates of Greece had occasioned. He 
spent his time at Pell^ in cultivating the arts of 
peace, and encouraging them with munificence. 
His inactivity deceived the Athenians ; and they 
indulged themselves, without reserve, in their 
i^vourite amusements. They neglected to assist 
the Phocians, and even to prosecute in any 
manner the 'war. with Philips in which they might 
justly be considered as principals. Ihe eio- 
q^uence of Demosthenes^JKul no eife^^t, and was 
unable to xm^V the pppulstf torrent. 
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In the mean time the Olynthians, \Fhom tfre 
Macedonian monarch appeared to h^ve forgot- 
ten, perceived that many of their-'Citizens grew 
rich and great in a manner equally sudden and 
unaccountable. The unexpected invasion of 
th^fr city by Philip, however, made known to 
them the cause of this ereat influx of wealth* 
The influence of those who had become rich by 
betraying the secrets, exposing the weaT^ness^ 
and fostering the un3easonab]e security of their 
country, recommended them to Fhiiip^^jvhosc 
bribes tended still more to increase that influ-^ 
euce. In this emergency, the Olynthians ihb^ 
inediatel3r dispatched ambassadors to Athens*; 
for they knew well that to attempt, with ten thou* 
sand foot and one thousahd horse, to repel the 
ravagera from their territory, would be impose 
»ible. The deputies, when they arrived at 
Athens, inveighed against the perfidy of Philip^ 
who had first sought their pi'otection, then de»> 
ceived, and now invaded and attacked tbem; 
They desired, therefore, by virtue of the alli- 
ance which subsisted between- the two states> 
that the Athenians would assist them against a 
daring and treacherous tyrant. 

Demosthenes seconded their proposal witii 
his usual eloquence ; but was opposed by Dc*- 
mades and other hirelings of Philip, The peo- 
ple of Athens, therefore, animated to their duty 
on the one hand by Demosthenes, and seduced 
ffOttk- their interest on the other by the corrupt- 
ed orators, pursued a middle- course ; and sent 
Chares with a fleet sind two thousand mercen'a- 
nairies^ to the. assistance of their allies. Thu 
commnnder, whom the people idolizifed, was the 
diMgTSi,Qi^ of his ^oaQtry aad of his professiod. 

He 
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He sbewed no inclination to protect the Olyn* 
thians from the attack of the enemy ; and their 
dependent provinces^ therefore^ soon fell into the 
hands of Philip. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians were shot 
up wiihin their walls ; and had lost several very 
consfderable cities of strength, with some infe- 
rior towns, which had been ready to receive the 
bribes of Philip, and to open their gates to the 
invader. The shameful venality of those places, 
which wore well provided for defence, made the 
Macedonian monarch observe that he would 
thenceforth consider no fortresses impregnable 
which could admit a mule laden with gold. In 
this emergency the Olynthians resolved to at- 
tempt a negociutron, until they could send again 
to request the assistance of the Athenians. Phi- 
lip penetrated their designs, and dexterously 
turned their arts against themselves : he affected 
to give attention to their proposals, until he had 
approached within a very short distance of 
their walls; and then he declared that of two 
things one was extremely rec[uisite— namely^ 
that either they must quit Olynthus, or he Mace- 
don. Philip was often used to flatter, but never 
to threaten, without fulfilling- what he said. This 
explicit declaration, therefore, convinced the 
Olynthians that the suspicions they had long en- 
tertained were too justly founded, and that the 
utter destruction of their city was at hand. 
They made a vigorous sally, however, against 
the besiegers with their cavalry ; but were re- 
pulsed with great loss. 

The Olynthiah ambassadors having ^ made 
known the object of their mission, the Atheni- 
ans dispat<:hed to their assistance a body of foffir 
thousand foreign infantry, with a hundred and 

Vol. IV. it fifty 
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fifty horse, under the coroinand of Chandemus. 
These troops, however, were far from being 
serviceable to the Olynthians: their cov^rardice 
made them contemptible, and their licentious- 
ness dangerous. U nder these circumstances that 
j>eople sent a third time to Athens, and rejj[uest- 
ed that a body of Atheniaa citizens might be 
;8'ent to their relief; but, before the auxiliaries 
from Athens could arrive, Olynthus was com« 
pelled to submit through the treachery of her 
■n p own citizens. Philip entered triumph'*^ 
^* ' antly,. plundered and demolished the 
* whole city, and dragged the inhabitants 
into captivity. Lasthenes, Euthycrates, and 
their associates,, who were the means of ad* 
mitting the enemy, shared even a worse fate ; 
being abandoned to the rage of the soldiers, who 
slew them immediately. 

By the conquest of~ Olynthus^ Philip became 
possessed of the whole region of Chalcis, and 
Jthe northern coast of the ^gean.sea. His do^ 
minions now w€re bounded on the north by the 
Thracian possessions of Kersobleptes ; and on 
the south by the territory of Phocis, a province 
that actually comprehended the straits of Ther^ 
mopylae. Besides the general motives of inte- 
rest that induced Philip to extend his dominions, 
he saw the importance and advantajce^'^^ossess* 
iQg himself of Thermopylae andtb/e Hellespont; 
the former was properly and emphatically styled 
the gates of Greece, and the latter was the means 
of communication between that country and the 
Euxine, from whose shores the inhabitants of 
the Grecian communities drew supplies of corn. 
He perceived therefore that it was his particular 
interest to engage as a principal in the Phocian 

war ; 
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war ; which would naturally a^eure to htm the 
possession of those two important places^ without 
which, it would be impossible to accomplish 
what had been the great and constant object of. 
hiij reigu. ^ >• 

The Thebansy finding themselves unable to 
terminate the war which they had so long car- 
tied on,, sent a deputation to Philip, to request 
th^t he would march an army against the sacri- 
legious Phocians, and reduce them to submis- 
sion ; while, OQ the other hand^ the confederates 
in alliance with Phocis sought his friendship and 
protection. But though the Macedonian mo- 
narch was ready to favour the Thebans, whose 
interest in the present instance was inseparable 
from his own, he delayed to answer either party 
for some time, but kept th^m both in depen-> 
dence. He> however, treated the deputies of 
all the three republics, Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, with apparent frankness and cordiality^ 
though their designs were s6 widely different. 

At length be ventured to assure the Theban 
ambassadors in private, that his arms should be 
employed in recovering for them the towns that 
bad revolted from their capital ; and which had, 
during the invasion of B<£otia, readily submitted 
to the Phocians. The inhabitants^ of Phocis, he 
said, had justly deserved the vengeance of Hea- 
ven, and were objects of the divine displeasure ; 
to punish them, therefore, would bfi as honour- 
able and meritorious an act as it would be 
base and impious to protect them. In these de- 
clarations Philip was certainly sincere ; because 
the views of Thebes were so far conformable to 
iiisQwn. 

But there were other points ii» which the in« 
K 2 terest 



tcrest of Maccdou and of Thebes was widely 
difFerent. To gain his purposes without oOen cl- 
ing his alh'es was what Philip chiefly aimed aU 
He therefore caressed and flattened the ajiibassiT* 
dors, but in vain. Money was offered them 
with a profuse liberality ; but eveit the address 
of the Macedonian king cotjld not make these 
bribes acceptable. The Theban deputies re^ 
fused with scorn the proferred wealthy and inain<« 
tained to the end of their mission their integrity 
and firmness of conduct. Philois in thcnamtf 
of his collea^es, told Philip that they were very 
well conTinced of his frieddship, indejlendently 
of the presents which he Offered them : and that 
it would be most proper to reserve his geiietosity' 
for their coutttry, since the fevours conferred 
on Thebes would render that republic ^^nd it$ 
ministers grateful and obedient. 

On the contrary, all the Athenian ambassa* 
dors; except Demosthenes', received the bribei 
of the Macedonian monarch : and were easily 
persuaded that Philip was inclined in fsvour of 
their republic^ and that he sincerely pitied th^ 
unfortunate condition of the phocians ; that be de-» 
tested the insolence'of the ThebaiiS ; and tbat if 
he marched his army to the straits of Thermo^ 
pylae his expedition would be more dangerous ut 
that state than to its enemies. At present, indeed, 
he observed/certain reasons induced him to cuU 
tivate the friendship of a people' who set no 
bounds to their ambition ; but he was determine 
ed to defer no longer the ratification of a peace 
with Athens. He only wished that, in order 
to save appearances, the Phocions might not b« 
mentioned in the treaty. The Athenians thus 
brought this arduous work to a conclusion, and 

th « 
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the ambassadors^ upoa their return home, in- 

i* formed their fellowncitizeos that Philip in a few 

' days would pass the ^traits of Thermopyla ; not 

witl). an intent to punish tfa.e Pbocians, but the 

Thebans, who had been the, real authors of the 

• •war. 

In the mean time the Phocians b^ng led to . 
I ^consider the negociations of the Atheatans with 

I Philip as productive of great advantage to 

'themselves, received the Macedonian jnonarch 
as their deliverer. Philip had passed the.straits 
of Thermopylae, and the Athenians expected 
I that he would turn his arms against .Thebes, 

! lie soon, however, undeceived them ; and com- 

manded his troops to wear crowns of laurel, 
thereby declaring themselves engaged in the ser- 
I vice of Apollo, and the avengers of the.sacrile« 

gious violation of his temple. Tbe Rhocians^ 
terrified at the appearance of th^ pow^firK army 
of Philip, dismissed all thoughts .of defence, 
though Archidamus, the Spartan king, had 
marcheid some Lacedaemonian, troops to tbair 
assist»ice. They therefore submitted ^thera- 
^ selves to his mercy, without .any opposition. 

I Phaleucus, who commanded eight thou* ^ p 

djand mercenaries, wcas permitted to retire J. V* 
..into Peloponnesus ; and as the judgment 
;to be passed upon the Phocians was a matter 
which concerned all Greece, it was referred to 
the Amphictyoriic council. By their decree the 
:walls*of three. Phocian cities were demolished.; 
the people were commanded to retain no fortified 
places, and to inhabit the villages only ; and 
.were.edjolned the payment of a yearly tribute 
of siiXty .talfints> and to make use of neither 
-^orses nor arms uutil they had repaid into the 
R 3 treasury 
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Ireasary tt Del^hos the money whieh they ha<f 
vacrilegioa^ly taken from thence. They were 
plae rejected from being members of the AnW 
phictyonic conncil^ and the Macodoniafis were 
elected in their room. 

Philip proceeded to execute the decree of the 
Amphictyons with inflexible cruelty ; and the 
0iIenee'with which all this was done seeine^ 
more dreadful than the tunmltaary ravages of 
the fiercest war. After their cities and honsel 
were destroyed^ the inhabitants, wove dirii^en like 
herds of cattle to the settlements allotted themi 
9Uid compelled to cultivate the fields for the be* 
nefit of their stern and unrelenting masters. At 
the distance of three years, Phocis presented a 
jnteous sight of unexampled devastation. The 
youth and mep of mature age had perished in 
the war, or beeq dragged into captivity ; th^ 
once flourishing and popi^lous cities were rased 
to the ground ;' and the villages were thinly in* 
habited by women, children and wretched o\^ 
men, whose silent but eWphflftic sorrow exceed* 
9d all complaints which they cbuld'have uttered,, 
wad folly be^oko the misei^ of their condition. 
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yf^sm ^ Greece and Macedon, fivm tie Concfe* 
sion of 4hc Fhoeiun War to the dmhqf PkU^ 



NO sooner did the tntelHgeaoe of these mt>- 
lancholy events reach Athens than'ii ge« 
>pieral constematioa seized the cittsens. Their 

deputiee 



depQties bad not been summoned to the coqacil 
whilch decided the fate of Phdctd. 'the people 
assembled to examine the state of their harbour^ 
Siiid shipping : and iqmiediately passed a decretf 
that the Athenians who generally resided in th4 
country should be su&mioned to the deience of ' 
the city ; that all within' the UisUace of twel^F^ 
iniles should transport their persons 4^d mosi 
valuable elFects into Athens or "^iraetw; and 
those, whose situa|;i6ns were farther distant^ 
should convey theraselve^f and their jpropcrtV 
fnto the nearest fortresses, and places ot greatest 
^rength in the Attic territory. ' Th'«y seemed 
inclined to call in question the electipn of Philip 
into the co^ncii of 4he Amphictybns; and every 
thing indicated approaching hostilities.' ' ' 
' Demosthenes^ faowevier, preyentecl matter^ 
from coming to an open rupture. }ie told theni 
^lat, though he was> not inclined^ to' the pacific 
Pleasures which had ))een concluded^ he wai 
nevertheless friendly tp ^e observance of th< 
treaty. That' at present the contest would ht 
very unequal ; for tfafey woiild |iave to contend 
hot only with the Ma^isdopfan inonarch, biit' 
with several statcis. of Greece, that were now 
become confederates with him. ' These remon^ 
•trances had theif ph)per effect ; an() they saw 
the impossibility of attempting now what, not 
long before, they migh ^ easily have effected. 

In the mean time Philip, having terminated 
the sac)^d war in a manner sd favourable to hit 
iviahes and ambition, had his statne erected in 
|be temple of Pelphos; and, by a solemn decree 
of the Amphictyenic connc>l> the kingdooi of 
Maciedon was appointed' the principal membet' 
of that body. Garnet and /estivals were als4k 

performed^ 
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performed, at which Philip presided ; but,-thoiigh 
most of the Grecian states sent their representa- 
tives, the Athenians, indignant at the conduit 
of the Macedonian monarch, abstained wholly 
from the festival. 

By his intrigue?, PhilijJ gained more advan- 
tages'over his enemies than a long series of vic- 
tories cQi»ld. have procured him. The conquest 
of Greece was at present the object of his atten* 
tion, though he had long meditated the invasion 
-of Asia. He was, however, unwitling to at- 
tempt new conquests, until he had completely 
«stablishied those he had already acquked: But,, 
instead of rousing the dangerous resentment of 
the <xrecian nation/ whom he was ambitious to 
subdue, he wholly disarmed their hostility, and 
.threatened with the combined .force of all the 
other states the only republic that durst oppose 
' ^is measures. #He therefore considered it as the 
most proper mode of conduct to abstain from 
all farther hostilities at present, to withdraw his 
army from tha territories of Greece, and not to 
attempt eifecttag by a premature force what a 
/Reasonable policy might safely accomplish. 

Philip marched his army into Iliyria; the in* 
habitants of which country had, during the ope- 
rations in Greece, harassed the frontiers of Ma- 
cedonia, and threatened a formidable invaiuon 
of that kingdom. He no sooner returned from 
this expedition, ia which be was asdisual victori- 
pus, and exte«ded.' the boundaries of his king- 
(dom in that part, than he i^adean incursion into 
Thessaly, and finally settled the affairs of that 
^country. He took upon himself thewhde mv^ 
^lagement of tlie revenue t and divided the ter- 
4-itQry into four governmental that be jpaiglU 

thereby 
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thereby weaken the force of pppo^utioti, and 
render the whole province completely depeur 
dent on Macedoh. 

The fame of Philip's aclMevements disponed 
)iis ^ subjects to hope for every thing from his 
' conduct^ and all the neighbooring states to solicit 
his friendship. The prudent monarchy therefore^ 
always intent upon extending and establishing 
Ixis conquests, marclied an army into Thrace'. 
By iri& victories in those parts, he greatly in- 
commoded the Athenians; Diopithes, who had 
the government of the Athenian coloiiks iii 
Thrace, perceiving the designs of PhiHp, di^ 
pot watt for insjtructipns from his country befori^ 
be resolted to oppose them. Having, therefore^ 
raised asofficiei^t body of troops; he took ad-» 
vantage of the king's absence, invaded the ad-i- 
jacent territories of ^he Macedonian monarchy 
gnd wasted them with fire ai^d swords ' 

Philips whom the operations in the Chersonese 
^et^ined, could not repel Diopithes by fbfcre : hq 
therefore wrote to the Athenians, and complain- 
ed of the conduct of their officers, whoi in i 
time of peace, had entered his territories, ra- 
vaged the country, and commit'ted such depre- 
dations as could scarcely have been justified by mu- 
tual hostilities. Thecreatnres of Philip at Athens 
supported, with M their eloquence^, the charge^ 
urged against Diopithes. They insisted that, 
niiless he should he recaiied from his g9vern* 
inent, for this infringement of the peace, the 
Athenians could not hope to preserve the friend-' 
ship of Philip, or that of any other st^te. Dio- 
pithes was also impeached of extortion and pi> 
racy, and of levying contributibni upon m0 
friends and allies of Athens. > 

. « Pemosthanos 
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Bemosthenes undertook ^he defence of the 
accused general, whose conduct and measures ^ 
he warmly approved. .His arguments and re- 
n^onstrances wece attended with success; for 
not only was Diopithes preserved by the power- 
ful eloquence of the orator, but t^e Atheniaiks 
Were animated with a degree of vigour which 
they had been long unaccustomed to exact. They ' 
equipped a fle.et under .the command of Callias; 
and that commander seized all Macedonian ships 
as lawful prizes^ and, making a descent on the 
Thessalian coast, plundered the harboiy*s in the 
Pelasgic gulf: but Philip, whose designs against 
several cities in the Propontis and Euxine were 
now ripe for execution, would not be diverted 
from his purpose by any secondary conside-. 
cations. 

In the mean 'time, the divisions which existed 
,amoug both, the inferior and the more powerful 
states of Peloponnesus, gave Philip a pretext for 
intermeddling in the atfairs .of those communi- 
ties. These divisions were occasioned hy the 
Spartans, who had. laboured for «Qme time, witli 
great attention^ to extend their pretentions and 
power »over the tecritorie^ of Messenia, Argos, 
and Arcadia. The complaints of these states 
were inflamed into hostilities by the Thebans; 
who were the natural enemies of Sparta, and 
closely filled with Macedonia. The Thebans ap- 
plied to Philip> requesting that he would nut 
sutFer their confederates in Peloponnesus to be 
oppressed by the Spartans. TheAmphictyonic 
council by a decree abetted the proceedings of 
the Macedonian monarch ; and required hiin to 
chock the insolence of Sparta, and protect those 
dcfcBcefless communitiefi. 

3 
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Thus encouraged by the reselutioa of the Ata^ 
phictyons, but more impelled by his ambitious 
views, Philip marched aCn army toward • Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the mean time, the LaGedaemoni- 
ans represented to the Athenians the dangeroiii 
tendency of the league that was thus formed, 
and asserted that it would be equally hurtful to 
Athens and to Sparta. In consequence of their 
represeatations, together with, the arguments 
which Demosthenes urged.- in favouc of such ait 
union^ a confederacy was entered into betweei> 
Athens a«id Sparta.. - 

But, while the, two states' were eraployed i« 
deliberating upon these measures, Philip, unobr 
served and unopposed, landed with a fleet in 
Laconia, and ravaged the most valuable part of 
the Lacedaemonian territories. 

Unwilling^ however, to drive to despair the 
disciples of Lycurgusand descendants of Leonii- 
dasg he returned toward Macedonia^after having 
freed the other states from the Spartan yoke. 

The Macedonian king, whose restless and un- 
governable dispositioa never sufTer'ed him to take 
any repose, now turned his thoughts to the subr 
jection of Euboaa. This place he had long: eon- 
sideredj, from its situation and contiguity to the 
Attic territory,: as extremely favourable to the 
deisigns he nxeditated against Greece. In the 
beginning of his reign he had endeavoured to 
possess himself of it : every engine was set to 
work in order to seize upon that island, which 
he used to call the shackles of Greece. His in^ 
trigues, and the dilatory conduct of the Athe* 
■nians,. effected his purpose. Under pretence of 
sentiing thither some troops, who might deliver 
Euboea from the tyranny aiid extortions of Mo»* 
-«osus, the Athenian commander, he landed sucln 
f a body 
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a body of forces as proved sufficient, with the 
assistance of his adherents in ^ the island, to^x« 
pel the Athenians. 

The recent prevalence of the Macedonians 
had been marked with numerous acts of violence 
and oppression. Many of the cities prepared to 
rebel ; and ^r that purpose dispatched emissa- 
ries to the several communities of Greece, soli- 
citing assistance from those states which they 
Jbad reason to deem favourable to their views. 
The Athenians, chiefly by the influence of De- 
mosthenes, sent, a considerable body of troopj*, 
tinder the command of the brave and virtuous 
Phocion. 

This.man had already acquired great reputa- 
tion as a genera], and still more as .an orator. 
He had studied in the academy under Plato, and 
his manners were formed upon the models of 
the most rigid virtue. His^utward appearance 
was forbidding ; but his conversation was agree- 
able and entertaining. Every word and ao^on 
•expressfiid the utmost afi^tion an^ benevolenc^e. 
lie applied hims6lf to the study of c^lo^ence, 
and was very successful. His reasoning was so 
powerful that -even the energy and dignity of 
Demosthenes were obliged to yield to iu 

Phocion perceived that th& indolence and ub- 
steadjuess of the Athenians rendered themincapa- 
bfeof contending w4th the unceasing activity of 
Philip and it was from this conviction that he 
continually exhorted his countrymen to gain and 
cultivate the friendship of a prince against whom 
^hey could. not make war with any prospect of 
success. The command, however, whiciv they 
ol}ered him, he always considered it his duty 
*o accept, even though he disapproved the ex- 

peditioir. 
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anUtioQ. Forty^five times W9S he cbo$en to 
haA A^ ATSites of the republic^ though he ncvet 
once requested or made interest for the offic«^ 
Mi WfkS m&ot&nlly appointed during his absence 
irpm Athens.; and it was matter of no smaH 
astonishmoiKt that, notwithstanding th€ severity 
^f bis.ino]!ails« and his oppontion to the will and 
fsapric^ of the people, the Athenians should be 
IK> partial ie him: but the opinion they had 
fprmed of his probity and merit induced . them 
to seek his assistance in times of public danger, 
for their own, sake, and not for his. 

Phocion accordingly sailed with the armament 
to Eubcea. . Demosthienes, the orator, acoompa* 
ittefl him ; and, addressing the popular assemblies 
in almost every city of the island, inflamed the 
inhabitants with such animosity against Philip 
that liUjle remained for the general to achieve. 
Tht Biiboeans every srhere took arnas, attacked 
the Maoe(jionian garrisons, and compelled them 
entirely to ev^acuate the islaq^. For this action 
Bemoatheses was honoured by his couotrymen 
with a goiden crown. . " *" - 

The loss of Euboea was ill compensated to 
Philip by the military operations which he M^as 
then carrying on against Perinthns. Having 
scoured the plain with his cavalry, he exhausted 
in the siege of that plaee all the military skill 
known to the ancients. He raised towers forty 
cobits high, ttndermined the fortifications, and 
made use of the battering rams in effecting a 
breach in the waUs; but, notwithstandii^g all his 
/endeavours, the inhabitants of Byzantijiim con- 
trived means to thiM>w succours into the p.lace^ 
Philip, tl^refore,"forraed the .lyesolution of be^ 
^iegin^ that "city ^so$ and Hs pe«s»««vanoe 
S would 
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would probably have surmounted crery obsta- 
cle, had not Phocioa arrived to the assistance of 
|he besieged. 

Phocion was received by theByzantines^witlk 
open arms^ They expected that, under such a 
commander^ .their auxiliaries, would be as nio« 
dest and inoffensive in their quarters as they 
would be active and intrepid in the field. Nor 
were they disappointed in their expectation* 
The arms of PhUip were foiled ia every ren* 
counter; his artifices were met and eluded by 
similar address; nor could he expect to obtain 
a^ny advantage over an opponent equally brave 
and prudent. The Macedonian monarchy there* 
fore, whose flexibility in varying his measured 
Was equal to his firmness in adhering to his. pur- 
poses, raised the sieg& of Byzantium^ and eva- 
cuated the. northern shore of th& Propontis. 
^ ^ Phocioti retook such places as were gar- 
„Lq * risoned by the Macedonians, captured 
' many ships, and ravaged with fire and 
sword the hereditary dominions of Philip. 
Great and solemn honours were decreed t9 
Athens on account of- these meritorious ser- 
vices; and Phocion wha executed j, -and De- 
mosthenes who advised. the measure, in conse- 
quence of which so much glory was acquired, 
received the grateful applause of their country. 
Many years after tbis, the orator boasted that 
the Athenians could not name any other, coua- 
sellor, and any oth^er statesman, by whose means 
the republic had been so much honoured. 

Philip now marched his army against Atheas, 
a Scythian prince, from whom he had received 
some personal cause of discontent, lie totally 
defeated the Scythians in ageq^eral engagement, 

and 
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9ad obtained from them miich 1)0017. This, 
however/ did not consist in gold or silver/ the* 
use and value of which that people were not as 
yet so unhappy .as -to know^ but of arms,, cha- 
riots, twenty thousand captives, and a greater 
number of mares intended to replenish the studs 
of Pclla. 

While Philip marched southward, at the head 
of an army encumbered with baggage and spoil, 
a very unexpected event happened, which had' 
nearly lulasted all his laurels, and terminated at' 
once' his g'Joiy and his life. The T^iballi, al- 
lured by the hope ^ sharing the pliinder of the 
Scythians, laid ambushes for the Macedonians^ 
and vigorously assaulted them^ ecltangled as 
they were amidst the intricate wjiidkigs of the 
mountains of Masia, Philip encouraged by hU 
voice and estample his astonished and dis- 
heartened -troops ; and fought with unexr^sipled 
bravery, until a weapon pierced his horse, and 
iaid himself senseless on th/e* ground* Alexan- 
der, who fought near him, saved the life of hig- - 
father by covering him with his shield, and de- 

^ feuding him by his . sword ; and tjie Triballi 

I were finally routed. 

After this unfpreseen delay, Philip marched 
in haste through Thrace ; and, as lie had reason 
to espectj was met by deputies from the Anw 
phictyonic council, by whom he was appointed 
general of their forces, and requested to pro- 
ceed towards Greece with all convenient speed. 
The secret practices and intj-igues, which had 
been ripening during the Scythian ex]iedition> 
produced this extraortliuary hiessage;. which 
also^ as they formed the JiourrQ q£ a .tragedy* 
S 2 that 

I 
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tbat mvolved the fate of Greece, iestrve to be 
distinctly unravelled. 

Philip, who was ^iccurately informed tftat the 
Athenians were makinjgr great preparatioiis for 
jcari*ying ou a vigorous war with mm, became 
greatly alarmed: but, though he wa)<r highly pro- 
yoked at the conduct of this people, who were 
the continual opposers of his greatness, he knew 
riot how to retaliate their injuries. If he niafreh* 
kd to att^k Attica, through the Thellan and 
Thesgalian territories, the inhabitants of tbese 
jBtates, wh9 were ever detfish anxl Ga|>ri!eieu5, 
would be ready t6jofn his enetities on the lieast 
appearance of bis failure; his )ate ctnfbrtU'' 
nate expedition, against the cities of the Propon-r 
lis, rendered sttch an attempt extremely qnfe- 
yoiirable ; and a^s the Atbeqiaof fyp exceeded the 
Macedonian fleQl ^here wad no prospect^ of at- 
tacking sucG^ssfuily the enemy by sea. 

In this emergency, he was applied to by an 
exile named Ai^tiph^ ; wbo* having sunreptiti* 
fMisly usurped the rights andJipnours of the city 
pf Athens, had been driven from thence with 
ignominy. Stung with di<appoii>tment and rage, 
he oiFered to execute any enterprise, howeve^ 
Oleddy pr desperate, b was therefore agreed 
that Ailtipbon should return in disguise to 
Athens, insinuate himself into the Pir^eus^ and 
lie there coticealed, until he found means to set 
fire to the Athei;^ian do<:ks, and thu3 destroy at 
oftce the chief hope of the republic. While, 
thei^efore, the artful Philip eluded the power of 
bis enesJKcs by traversing the wilds of Scythia, 
ithe insidious Antiphon lodged himself without 
m^mtfu iatha harbour of Piratius. The place 

glowed 
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flowed with the ardour of preparation ; and 
sew -masses of tar^ timber > and other materials 
|>roper for the fleet, and for the purpose of the 
traitor, were daily accumulated. The vigi- 
lancCj^ however, of Demosthenes discovered the 
desperate ;de5ign ; and Antipbon was dragged 
from his concealment, and forced by the torture v 
to a reluctant confession of his intentions. 

The other scheme of Philip unhappily sutceed- 
tsd, and in its^ronsequences destroy edrthe liberties 
lof Greece. He procured ^schines, one of his 
creatures, to be sent as deputy from Athens to 
*he Amphictyonic council. By the time that 
lie had' taken his seat in this assembly, a question 
arose whether the Locrians of Amphissa bad 
liot been ^guilty of sacrilege and impiety, in 
plowjng the fields of Cirrha, situated in the 
neighbourhood of the temple at Delphos. The 
sentiments of the deputies difiering on this sub- 
ject, JEschines, in the ardour of patriotic in*. 
dignatioii, which he knew how to assunie, ha- 
rangued the council in a speech as energetic as 
Demosthenes himself ever uttered. He read to 
ihe assembly the decree of Apollo, which con- 
tdemned the harbour andiands of Cirrhato^er^ 
|)etual desolation. 

The warmth of ^sch in es occasioned a tumult 
in the council ; at length, however, it was rc^ 
«oIvod that the houses and plantations on the 
Cirrhean plain shouki.be destrj^yed. Tbeper^ 
<ons appointed by the Amphictyons to pertorm 
this pious devastation met with no opiposition j 
but, on their return toward the temple, they were 
overtaken and attacked by a numerous party of ' 
Amphisseaiis, who took many prisoners, an* 
pursued the rest to Delphos. The .signal of wac 
& 3 wa« 
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%as DOW raised; and iBschines, thai he might 
^msh what be had so well begun^ procured th€ 
JDoancil of the Amphictyons to nominate Philip 
general of the ^rmy to be employed against the 
mpious Amphtsseans. 

Though the Macedonians alone seemed fer 
IBore Dkttaknfwis than was necessary to reduce 
fhe Aoi^phissedus, Philip dispatched circular let- 
^rg thr6ughoQt most parts of Greece, requiriog 
ih6 assiktaivce of their combined arms to revenge 
the cause: of the Amphictyons and of Apollo. 
TheTheban;^, more intimidated by a powerful 
Mrili.y in their neighbourhood than inclined to the 
Aiaredoniajis, sent a small body of forces to join 
|he (roops ^1 Philip. Bat the liacedsemonians, 
ifho Kad long beheld the nieasures of Greece 
Vith disgust, and envied the power of Macedo- 
pia, which they were unabje to oppose, dctcr- 
^iiled to adhere to a strict an(J sullen neutrality. 
The Athenians, awakened by the powei-ful elo- 
cjcien^e of Demosthenes to a just sense of their 
danger, opposed Philfp with ten thdusand mer- 
cenaries ; and despisucl the threats of the oracle, 
against thos^ who took part with the Amphis- 
9ea,r^^ ^ IXemosthenes asserted that, on this oc- 
casion, the Pythian priestess and her ministers 
were bribed to Philippue, or to prophesy as best 
waited th6 interests of Philip; while, on the 
other bafid^ Machines accused his adversary* of 
fttceiving sums of money^ and an annual pen- 
sion, to abet the impiety of Amphissa. Philip 
waited lor no other reinforcement than that 
y wbrch he hifd received from the Thekans; but 

mmediately besieged, took, and garrisoned that 
Unfortunate city: He also attacked the Athc- 
IIMA aieroiiiiahefl!^ put them to flight, and spread 

tho 



Ihf (ferrdr of ii!s utiais ovet all' efa6'i|eighl>durit>g' 
e<mirtry. 

Whett intc&Itigencis df ^ese events was rc^ -^ 

weired at Athen;^ it occadremed great const (*rna* 
tiba. Th^ cilizens^ who before couM liot tear ^ 

fbemselved from their pleasures th«fc« they might 
^ibnd Ampb»^^ tMvr coosiderieH the moment' 
as approaching^ in which it would be necessary ^ 

#6^ defend thdr own walls against the victoriods ^ 
invader. An eiabossy 'Was almost immedititel^ ^ 

j^ent to PfeiJip,: craving a^ suspension of hostihl 
tSiea; at the same time^ also*, their ablest orators 
Werer dispatched to fonse the aniu^ation of the ♦ 
Greeks^ and to' unite them against a barbarian, 
Who, under the pretence of apfenging the inju- 
ries of Apollo and of the Grecian states, medi* ^n. 
tated nothing less than thecomjf>letcsubiugatiou 
«f their common- country. Many of the com- 
. idunities of Greece received the ambassadors *fa^ 
'♦durably; but Thebes fluctuated between un- 
certain councils, and equally h^ted the rivalship 
of Athens and the tyranny of Philip. It wa* _ 
necessary that the. Macedonian monarch shoald' 
^ inarch through the Theban territory before he ^ 
* could invade Attica.' The depision, therefore^ - 
<Jf that people was, at the present moment, of 
:|^eculiar importance. 

Thathemight fix their wavering irresolution, 
nhd awaken their sensibility, Philip s^iaed upori ^ 

ElattBa, a city in the Theban territory of consi- ^ 

derable importance. It was late in- tne evening 
When the Athenijins were made acquainted witl| 
ih\3 action of the Macedonian monarch ; and th« 
tumult which the news occasioned in the citv " , 
may be more easily conceived than described. 
Before' dawn, however, the confofijon. ceased; 

the 
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the citizens assembled, the senators took their 
places, and the president formally reported the 
alarming intelligence that Philip had seized 
upon the city of Elataea^ distant only, two days 
inarch fa>m Attica: a herald then, according to 
custom, proclaimed " That whoever had any 
thing to oifer on the present emergency should 
ascend the rostrum, and propose his advice.** 
The invitation, though frequently repeated, was 
received with silence and dismay. The magis- 
trates, the generals, and the orators, were all 
present ; but none obeyed the summons, which 
Demosthenes calls the voice of their country im- 
ploring their assistance. 

^ At length, however, that accomplished orator 
arose, undaunted and unmoved amid this scene 
of horror. By his speech, he obtained the no- 
blest triumph of patriotism; and proposed ad- 
vice equally prudent, generous, and sticcessful. 
He told the Athenians that had not the Thebans 
been hostile to the designs of Philip he would 
have seized some, city, not on the Theban, but 
the Athenian territory. He exhorted them to 
shake off that unmanly terror which had sur- 
prised them, and to fear rather for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately 
threatened; and then continued, " Let your 
forces march without delay to Eieusis; and 
^prove to the Thebaos and to all Greece that, as 
those who have betrayed their country are sup- 
^ ported by Philip, so you are ready to protect, 

with your hereditary courage andlFonune^.all 
that will fight for the liberty of Greece. Let 
an embassy at the same time be sent to Thebes, 
to remind its citizens of the many favours con- 
^rred upon them by your ancestors j to assure 

them 
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them that yon consider them as friends, and to in- 
form them that the Athenianis have forgot all re • 
-cent hostilities with Greece, and will never for- 
sake the cause of their common countty, which. 
is at present, in a' peculiar manner, ^lie cause of 
Thebes, Offer them, therefore, your services 
at the present juncture ; arid require nothing for 
"Ivbatever you can now rendet them : assure 
them that yoa afe sensible of the dangers to 
trfeich they ai-e exposed, and ready to defend 
tbetfi t© the utmost of your power." 

These proposals of Demosthfiues were receiv-* 
(edf with universal q>plause ; and the dratotdr e^^ 
«p a formal decree for carrying tbeati into exe« 
€»tion, which may be consrdered as the expiring 
voice of a people who haf^ determined that, 
when every thing mortal perished, the iame of 
Athens should still survive. DemostheiMs was 
instantly chosen to head the embassy which he 
kid so wrongly recomipended. The- same un- 
daunted spirit that dictated the decree accom* 
^med the Athenian orator to Thebes; and h* 
triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas and 
Cl'earchus, and the eloquence of Python, who 
were the emissaries and creatures of Philip, 
The citizens of Thebes passed a decree that 
^e proiFered assistance of Athens should be re^ 
iteived with gratitude j and the Athenian army, 
having soon after taken the field;, was adiji^itted 
within the Theban walls^ i^tnd treated with the 
greatest kindness, 

hi the mean time, Philip havieg advanced to- 
wards the Boeotian frontier, the confederates at- 
tacked his advani^ed parties, and routed them in 
Uwo rencounters. Regardless of these losses, he 
marched his army, consistingof thif ty-t wo thou- 
...' . ^ ' ' ' $and 
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sand mea, to the plain of Ctieronaa. This plaid' 
v:2Ls considered by Philip as admirably suited to 
the operations of the Macedonian phalanx. The 
ground for his encampment, and afterward the 
field, of battle,, were chosen with equal skill. 
Near the place, and within view, was a statue 
of Hercules, who was the founder of his race : 
some oracles iiad also announced that this should 
be the scene of desolation and woe to Greece. 

On the other hand, the Athenians had left 
their city, inattentive to any other ome& than 
the' cause of their country. The combined army 
amounted to thirty thousand men, animated by 
the noblest design, the emancipation of their 
country from the yoke of tyranny. Their ge» 
nerals, howcv<er, whose names were Chares,' 
Lfy«icles, and Theagenes, were men very unfit 
for their stati<»D ; all creatures of cabal, tools of 
faction, and slaves of interest or voluptuousness: 
As they were appointed to command the only 
states whose shame, rather than virtue, op- 
posed the public eoemy> it. is sufficiently evi- 
dent that Greece was rip^ for destruction. 

The day now approached for abolishing the 
tottering independence of those republics, whose 
internal vices and the arm^ and intrigues of Phi- 
lip had for twenty-two years been gradually 
undermining. Before the sun was risen, both 
armies were in battle array : Philip headed the 
right wing of his forces, which was opposed to 
the fury of the Athenians; and his son Alexan- 
der, then only nineteen years of age, surround- 
ed by experienced officers, commanded the left 
wing, which faced the Sacred Band of tke The- 
b^ns* The auxiliaries of each army w<^ placed 
in the centre. The Athenians, at the begiuuinpr 

of 
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_ t^f the action, charged the enemy wrth great im- 
petuositv, and repelled the opposing division*; 
butihe ^oiithful ardour of Alexander bore down 
all before him, and compelled the Thebans to re- 
tire, after the Sacred Band had been cut off to 
a man. The activity of the young prince soon 
put the enemy to the rout, and he pursued the 
scattered multitude with his Thessalian cavalry. 
. In the mean time the Athenian generals, too 
much elated by their success, neglected to im- 
prove it, .They had repelled the centre and one 
' wing of the Macedonians; and nothing now re- 
mained but the phalanx, commanded by Philip 
in person. Instead, however, of attempting to 
break this formidable body, the insolent and in- 
experienced Lysicles cried out, " Pursue, my 
brave countrymen ! let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon.'' Philip perceived their error, and 
said, " The enemy know not how to conquer." 
The phalanx then attacked the Athenian troops^ 
whose confidence of success had rendered them 
insensible of danger. The irresistible shock of 
the Macedonian column converted their fury 
inta despair. More than a thousand fell ; two 
thousand were taken prisoners; and the rest 
escaped by a precipitate and shameful flight. 
Here it was that the great orator and statesman 
whose eloquence and patriotism had roused the 
courage of his countrymen, betrayed that weak- 
ness which tarnished the glory of his character. 
Of all the Athenians, he alone advanced to the 
charge coid and dismayed; but as soon as the 
Macedonians repelled their adversaries, in an 
agony pf grief and despair he turned his back, . 
cast ^awayl^ shield, and fled with the foremost! 
Pew of the confederates p^erished; but more of 

thi 
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th€ Thebaas we«e killed than taken prisoners; 
Philip, perceiving his victory complete, com^ 
manded (with a clemency uuosual in that age) 
that the vanquished should: be spared. Thi^ 
"was an action not less honourable to his heai. 
tl\an to his heart ; and his humanity subdued ttie 
minds and gained the affections ot hm contjuerT 
ed enemies* whose glory was now sunk to rise 
no naore. B. C. 338. 

• After the first transports of his joy we^e 
over, the Macedonian ' monarch dispatched 
his son Alexander, and Antipater the /most 
confidential of his ministers, to oflRer peace 
to the Athenians, on terms more ^vourable 
than they had reason to expect : but t<he The- 
bans -deeply experienced the indignation of 
the conqueror. Philip considered hims^f as 
entitled to treat that people, not as open and ge- 
'i>erous enemies, whose attempts to retain their 
freedom deserved his clemency, but as Pithless 
and insidious rebels, on account of their having 
deserted his alliance. He punished the r^ub- 
lican party in Thebes with unrelenting rigour; 
restored the traitors, whom they had banished, 
to the first honouits of the republie, and, in or- 
der to establish and secure their govermoeot^ 
he placed a garrison of Macedonians in the The- 
ban citadel. 

As soon as it was known at Athens t4iat thM 
countrymen had been completely discomfited at 
ChaeronaBa, the whole city waa iiiled with tn- 
xtixilt and confusion; bat, when the disorder 
ceased, the people seemed 4ini verbally inclme4 
to place the whole of their confidanoein amiA, 
and none in fhe mercy of Philip. Hyporide^^ 
the oratoi;, proposed, that thoir wiYOft,*cbildffefi 

aod 
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mad most Yaioable €fiects, shouM be .sent to 
Pkrseus. This was decreed ; < and the rights and 
freedom of the city were bestowed on strangers 
and slaves^ proyided they would exert them** 
«elyes, in repelling the enemy. Demostheiie$ 
also obtained a decree that thje walW and forti* 
iications of the city should be repaired ; a work 
which the (»ator> being appointed tasuperintend^ 
gen^onsly accomphshed ^ at the expeuce of 
his priyaifee fortuhe. The wisest persons of the 
community, howeTev, saw the pvudence of ac-* ^ 
eeptting .the peace offered by PhiWp; accord* 
jngly, ambassadors were sent to treat with that 
monarch, npon the terms he himself piroposed. 

Demosthenes was appointed to pronounce the 
Aiueral oration in honour of those who had 
^iien at Cksronaea. But the conaplexion of 
the times admitted not those daring flights to 
which he had been used to soar ; and the genius 
9f the orator seems to have Miea, wath the for^ 
tunes of bis country. ' 

Philip^ having thus completely effected the 
conquest of Greece, immediately turned hi* 
tlMHights^toward his lAjsiatic expedition ; and, in 
consequence- of his being ps^esident of the Am- 
phktyonic council,, and the il4ustrious victory he 
iiad gaii^ed at Chsesonaea over the only commu* 
■aities that opposed his greatness, he was consi* 
deffed as the most fit person for conducting the 
' -ttnited force of Greece and of Macedon. This^ 
^'as an officse which he might have assumed 
.without blame, but which he condescended to 
solicit from the impartial sufiragesof the people, 
f y their consent he was appointed general of 
.Ihe- confedei^acy y^ and the ^reciaa troops, ex- 
T elusive' 
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elusive of the Macedonians, amoiinted to twd 
hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horse. So great a force, the dissen- 
sions prevalent among the Greeks had hitherto 
prevented them from supposing that their coun- 
try could furnish. 

In the midst of these designs, domestic dis- 
cord shook the palace of Philip. It might be 
difficult to account for a misunderstanding that 
took place between PhiHp and Olympias ; which 
occasioned him to divorce his wife, and to marry 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attains. Alexander 
defended the rights of Ol3rmpias and of himselfj^ 
with the impetuosity natural to his character. 
At the nuptial feast, an open- rupture broke out 
between the imperious father and his more im- 
perious son. ' Attains told Philip, in the hearing 
of the young prince, that the Macedonians 
hoped he would now give them a lawful heir to 
the throne. Alexander no sooner heard these 
words than, in the heat of his resentment, he 
cried out '' Wretch, do you then say that I am 
a bastard ?" and instantly threw his goblet at 
Attains, who returned the outrage with increased 
violence. Clamour and confusion arose; and 
the king, provoked at this disturbance, immedi- 
ately drew his sword, and, forgetting that be 
"was lame> made towards his son. His precipi- 
tation, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, contributed to disappoint 
his rashness; and he stumbled and fell on the 
floor. The courtiers interposed; and Alexan- 
der, now forgetting that the person whom h« 
addressed was his father and his prince, said, 
'' Behold, ye Macedonians! this ia the king 

who 
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who is preparing to lead you into Asia. See 
wb€re, in passing from one table to another^ he 
has- fallen to the ground. '^ 

The dexterity of Philip, however, extricated 
bini from the difficulties in which he was involv- 
ed. He contrived to soften Alexander, by as- 
suring him that his illustrious merit, which was 
ahke known and admired in Greece afid Mace- 
dou, had not escaped the anxious vigilance of a 
parent, who, though be had given him many ri- 
vals to the throne, thereby gave him an opportu- 
nity of surpassing them all in glory, and in the 
merited afiection of the Macedonians. These, 
condescensions soothed the young prince ; and 
Olympias and Alexander again made their ap-^ 
pearance at court, from which they had of latei 
absented themselves. That he might announce 
and establish his happy reconciliation with his 
family, Philip gave his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage to Alexander, king ofEpirus, the bro^ 
ther of his former queen, Olympias. Their nup-, 
tials were solemnized with great magnificence ;. 
and; during these ceremonies, the Greeks and 
Macedonians vipd with each other in their obse- 
quious respect towards their common general 
and master* 

In the pidst of the tumultuous proceedings 
of this festivity, Philip, relying on the fidelity 
and attachment of his subjects, frequently ap^ 
peared in public without guards ; but, while he 
was going one, day from the palace to the 
theatre, he was stabbed to the heart by Pausa^ 
uias, a Macedonian. It is uncertain whether 
the assassin w^as stimulated to commit this atro-r 
cious act by private resentment, or whether he 
w^s prompted by the ill-appeased rageof Olymr 
T ? pias, 
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pias, or instated thereto by the Persian sa« 
trapn, on account of the Intended expeditioa 
against Asia. Alexander^ however, inclined, or 
fR'ctended i6 incline, to this last opinion ; and 
therefore alleged the assassination of his ^ther 
as a reason why he invaded the Persian em- 
pire* 
^ ^ Thus fell Philip, king of Macedon^ in 

„Ig * the forty-seventh year of his sge and the 
' twenty^fourth of his rergn. He was the 
first prince whose lifb and actions^ the page of 
history hath liescr^bed with sQch regular accu- 
racy and detail, that his adriiinistration is ren- 
dered ^ subject of instruction and aniusetnent 
to all succeed ine^ag«9. • If we coosidex his cha* 
facter, we shall find that he possessed foresight 
and sagacity peculiar to himself: and that he 
cinited tJ^e several prominent features that dis- 
tinguish the Grecian nation ; valour, ekx^uence, 
Address^ fle>EH)ility in varying his measures with- 
•eut changing his purposes, and the ^ost extra- 
4)rdinary powersof application and perseverance, 
tf he had not been interrupted in the middle of 
this career^ it seems more than probabler that he* 
would have- subdued the Persian ^n^pire. The 
exploits he had already performed ju^ify this 
opinion; since the invasion of Asi^ was a more 
dazzling but less diffic^ult enterprise than th6 
subjugatfon of Greece. ' ■ * 

The- Aews of Piiilip's death excited Universal 
joy throughout Greece, and particularly in 
Athens. In that city the people aecbrated them- 
selves with garlands; and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, bis assassin. The Athenian^ sacri- 
ficed to the Gods for^his deliverance, and tri* 
.umphed as if they had slain Philip ini. battle. 

» • . - TWs 
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This excess of joy was very unbecoming; and 
seemed an ungenerous and unmanly insult upon 
the ashes of a murdered prince^ and of a map 
whom they had so lately revered^ and crouched 
to with the greatest servility. 
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^airs of Greece and Macedon,from the Death of 
Philip to the Battle of Arbela, which secured 
Alexander the dominion of Asi(t. 

ALEXANDER immediately ascended the 
throne of Macedon, upon the death of his 
father^ and took possession of a kingdom which 
- the policy of the preceding reign had rendered 
flourishing and powerful. 

Ambition and an ardent thirst after glory, 
even from his most (epder years, were the most 
prominent features in the character of the young 
prince. Philip valued himself much for his 
eloquenice and the beauty of his style ; and had 
the vanity to have engraved on his coins the se* 
veral victories which he won at the Olympic 
games in the chariot race : but this was not the 
kind of glory after which Alexander aspired. 
When his friends asked him whether he would 
not become a competitor for the prizes in the 
^bove games, he answered "Yes, provided that 
kings should be his antagonists.^' * 

Whenever news was brought to him that Phi- 
lip ba4 taliLeQ some city, or gained some great 
7 3 battle. 
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f>attle, he tras accustomed to saLy, in a melaB* 
■tholy tone of voice, ** Friends ! my father wilf 
le^rc ndthiftg far us to do.*' 
» Severarl preocptors were appoioted to 'teach 
iim albstich arts and sciences as were- worthy 
the helrx^f a great kin^om. One of these was 
Leonidas^ a person of austere morals^ and aore^ 
Ration of Qlyrapias^ When they were on their 
Journey^ Leonidas woqI(J[ examine his trunks, in 
which were bed^ and clothes^ to see whether 

. Olympias^ his mother, had aiot put something su* 
porfluoua into them which t^ight administer to 
'delicacy and l^^xury. . 

In every branch of jlearning, which it wag 

' thought necessary that lie should be taught, the 
young prince made an jistonisl^in^ progress, 
^he works of Homer were his particular study 
and delight, and continued to be so iu hif riper 
years. The Iliad he was wont to consider a^ the 
noblest production of the human n^ind ; fiM- he 
discovered in it those seiitiments which wer« 
worthy of a king and of a\canquc*or. After the 
battle of Arbela, the Macedonians having found 
among the spoils of Dariuf a box of gold en^ 

' friched witb precious stonef, in which-tjliat prince 
Used to put his perfumes, Ale^siuder, wk6 was 
covered with dust, and regardless of those thing$ 
to the use of which it h^ been appropriated, 
commanded that it should be ^t apart to con^ 
tain the writing^ of HomeP. }ie had always 
with him that edition of the Grecian poet's pro- 
ductions ^which Aristotle revised and corrected; 
and this he constantly iaid^ with his sword^, 
«very night under his pillow. ' 

Plutarch tells us that he loved to converse 

9ritb learned men^ and to r^ead tl|ei« wriiiugpsi 

. ^ two 



^tro admirable sources of happiness to a princei 
and which enabled him to preserve himself icoiiY 
Aomberless misf<M*tttties,. and to reigii without 

i^e assifitftnce of others. On the fine arts, suchf 
ias nliidk> sculpttwe;, and afchitect«re, he bestow- 
ed that attention which they seemed to deserve) 
irom a prince^ and- suificientt to give him an idea^ 
•f their value and nse. He was of a Hvely* 
4ti$posttioir, resolute, and Very tenacious of hi* 
•optaioa ; but would always siibmit to r«asoa an^ 
^od sen.'^eur 

He very early became an -eXpferfe horseman. 
Bucephalus, a ubble strong Thcssaliaa horse, 
which had been sent as a present to Philip, ^as 
found totally uagovernabl«> aud no person durst» 
venture to ride him. Alexander, however, re- 
quested pernfissionfroni^ his father, that h6 mighti 
mount the unruly steed. Philip at fir§t 'refuse<f 
his consent : but, being pressed by the youri^ 
prince, he yielded at length to his iutreaties. 
Alexander then, springing upon the back of tUo 
"feorse, managed him so d^^xterously that auf 
|)resent admired and applauded hira. It was oa 

^4his occasion that Philip shed tears of joy; and, 
^embracing Alexander, said, " My son^ seek 
some other fcingdoni' more worthy of thee, for 
MacedoQ is belovV'thy morit.'^ It is said thatc 
when this horse was saddled and, ready for bat- 
tle he would suffer no othe<* person to mount 
iiim or go near him ; that he leaned down on his 
knee9 to receive his m^ttior upon his back; that 
^L^ter being mortally wounded in the battle 
^against Poms, he saved the life of Alexander, by 

, candying him through the crowd of enemies, 

' find then* expired; atid that his master shed, 
jtears i<it Im d«atb;r ^^d in* wfemory oi him built 

on 
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on the banks of the Hydaspis a city called Bu- 
cephala. 

A prince 'who is his own minister, and the 
only depositary of his secrets, commonly leaver 
an arduous task for his successor. This difficulty 
presented itself to Alexander, upon Jiis ascend-* 

' ing the throne of Macedonia; nor was this the 
only circumstance which rendered his situation 
arduous. Other competitors arose to share with 
hiai the government of the kingdom ; but, hav- 
ing crushed these dangerous enemies, he h^ten*? 
cd into Greece to reap th^ fruits of his- father's 
labours. 

Being appointed general of the combined 
army destined to invade Asia, he returned to 

•Macedon, and prepared for his eastern expedi- 
tion,^ diffusing among the northern barbarians 
the. terror of his name. He therefore marched 
his army to the banks of the Danube, which he 
crossed in one night, and, attacking the Triballi 
in a general engagement, totally defeated them. 
He then prepared to meet the Getse ; but that 
people fled at his approach. 

In the mean time, a report having been int 
dustriously spread throughout Greece that 
Alexander was dead, the Athenian orators dis- 
played their usual boldness : the Lacedaemoni* 
ans imagined themselves at the head of the re- 
volt ; but the Thebans committed the first acts 
of rebellion, and slew Amyntas and Timolaus, 
commanders of the pitadel, and expelled the 
Macedonian garrison. No sooner was Alexan- 

' der apprised of these proceedings than he 
inarched his arniy towards Boeotia ; but, as he 
approached Thebes, he frequently halted, that 
|ie might allow the insurgents time to repent of 

tbei^P 
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their ras^nelss. Instead, however, of shewing 
laay . remorse for their past crimes, they sent 
forth their ctfwalry and light infantry, ^who as- 
;£aulted and skw the Macedonian c^t-^ards. 

Exasperated by th«se iasults, Perdiccas, who 
^commanded the advanced party (without waiting . 
for orders froih Alexander) attacked th« The- 
hRn wallj a bi^each was sooa effected; but the 
efiewy receivring frherti warmly; Alexander went 
"with the j*est of his- forces to their assistance. 
The Tiiebans were :4heu ^epuls^ in turn ; but 
.again rallying •tkoir flying troops they repelled! 
tkt assailants^ .^n<d pursued them in disorder. 
Alexaind^ perceived 'tkek .error, and knmedi- 
ately attacked them with a close phalanit. His 
assault had the desired eHect | and* the 'Fhebsinsr 
were put tity the rout, and fied precipitately* 
.&ich was their trepidation tha^ halving entered 
the gates ftf their city, tftey neglected to shut 
tlkem upon th^ pursuers-; and the Macedoni- 
ans and their Greek auxiliaries rUsfaed tumultu« 
ously ia6e tike pJaee. 

- The PhoGiains> Orchomenians, tni Plataeans, 
tthe allies ©f Alexander, rejoiced at such an op- 
iportuinty af gratifying tttelr resentment against 
Tiiebels, Tke^ greater part of ks citizens, amount* 
ing to more than thirty thousand, Were put to 
the sword, or dragged into t^pfci?ity; while a 
feeble reiiknant escaped to Athens. The ancient 
^ity of Cadmus was rased to the ground ; but 
the citadel* was still gii-rrisoned by Macedonian 

troops, who might overawe th^ neighbouring 
>terr.i«ory^ The severities with which Thebes 
was treated were occasioned by the instigation 
4ff the («ce&iun AUxiUaries^, The few -acts of 

' fojrbearance 
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•g Q forbearance or mercy that appeahred in 
A ^* this lamentable transactioa flowed fjrom 
the humanity of Alexander alone. By 
his jiarticular orders, the house and family of 
the poet Pindar were saved from the general de- 
struction. 

The .Macedonian monarch now prepared to 
return toward his kingdom ; and received many 
congratulatory addresses from the several com- 
munities of Greece. The Athenians sent an 
embassy to deprecate his resentment against 
themselves^ and to excuse their compassionate 
treatment of the Theban fugitives. Alexander, 
however, before he would submit to grant them 
peace, demanded that they should give up De- 
mosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, with five 
other orators, whose inflammatory condu cthad 
excited the seditious spirit that prevailed in 
Athens. An assembly was immediately sum- 
moned to deliberate on this harsh demand ; and 
the' Athenians unanimously passed a decree 
that the orators whom Alexander accused should 
be tried, and such punishment should be inflict- 
ed on them as their conduct seemed to deserve. 
Alexander was highly pleased with the readi« 
ness of the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, and 
to punish their offending countrymen. Amidst 
the various embassies that were sent to the king 
the Spartans alone maintained a sullen or ma|^ 
nanimous silence. Alexander despised, or pre- 
tended to despise, their conduct ; and he did 
not even require the contingent of troops which 
they ought to have furnished for the intended 
expedition. ; 

^Alexander now thought only of marching 

a^inst 
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against Asia. Me remembered that he was 
chosen general of the Greeks, and that he com- 
manded the^ invincible troops of his father; and 
therefore prepared for the greatest enterprise 
that was ever undertaken by any Grecian com- 
mander. 

But before he set out for Asia lie determined 
to consult the oracle of Apollo. For that pur- 
pose he repaired to Delphos, where he happen- 
ed to arrive on one of those days which' are cal- 
led unlucky ; a time forbidden for consulting 
the oracle. The priestess^ therefore, refused^to 
go to the temple; but Alexander, who could 
npt bear any contradiction to his will, took her 
forcibly by the arm ; and; as he was leading her 
to prophesy, she cried out, " My son, thou art 
irresistible." The king' immediately left her, 
and declared that he^ would have no ot4ier an- 
swer. 

He then appointed Antipater viceroy of Ma- 
cedou and of Greece ; confiding to that general 
an army of above twenty thousand men, to 
maintain domestic tranquillity in those countries. 
He also enquired into the af jairs of his friends ; 
and gave to one an estate in land, to another a 
village, to a third the imposts of a town, to a 
fourth the toll of a harbour. As the king had 
already disposed of and exhausted all the reve- 
nues of his demesnes by his donations, Perdiccas 
said to him " My lord, what do you reserve for 
yourself ?'' " Hope,'* replied Alexander. Upon 
whi<fh Perdiccas rejoined, "We ought, there- 
fore^ to be satisfied with the same hope:*' and tor 
th^'t reason he would hot accept what the kitig 
had appointed him. 

Having completely settled his afiaira in Ma- 
cedonia, 
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cedonia^ and n^d all theprecaptio.^s iiEiagittab£e 
to prevent any factions i'rom ari^^ig dtvieg kk 
absence, AJiexander departed for Asia earJy in 
g Q the spriixg. His ar(ny consisted of five 
'V' thau.^nd horse, and someAvhat more than 
* thirty thousand infantry. In twei^ty days 
march he ai^rived at ^estos, on the li^Ue^pont :. 
and from thence the axiny was conveyed ta Aaift' 
in a hmidred and sixty galleys^ and a greatef. 
number. a£ t/ansports. ' The Persiaas, though 
long appfi3ed of the iDt-endeid .-inv^s^i0a, had to- 
tally »negteeted >?11 m^ans of defending th^ir 
Western frontier ; apd the anwy of AlexandeF 
landed without apposition on the Asiatic coast. 

The causes 9 f this negligence in the Persians 
resulted in som« meaiiure from' the character of 
their prii>ce, but still wore from that of the na- 
tion. Codoni^tndus had obtained the throne by 
^ assassination and intrigues^ about the timewAen 
Alexander beicame i^ing of Macedon. In the 
^paceof about two hundred and thii^ty years, tht 
Persians had been contiuuaHy dege^^catiiig fceai 
the virtues that characterisjc a ipoo9 and warlike 
nation, without at the same t,ime acqurriag the 
knowledge and iniprovements whiok peace aod 
opulence generally produce^ and they seemed de- 
voted to destruction still more by their igtioraDC^- 
of the arts of peace and war, thJin by their eficmU ' 
nacy and luxury. The provinces.bad ceased to 
maintain any regulai: comtnunicatlon with the 
capital ; and the standii\g military force ^' as in- 
sulScient to a.w^ the distant satraps w viceroys. 
This i^ass ef nationsy. j^eaideis, had never .heea 
properly consolidated into one system, and ^ras 
ready to crumble into pieces at ^h.e shock of aa 
jay^der. We hayeseea. that* Mndeur the yoimger 

" <?yrus. 
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Cyrus, twelve thousand Greeks baffled the arms 
and almost divided the empire of Persia. < We 
should not, therefore, have much reason to ad- . 
mire the magnanimity of Alexander in under- 
taking this expedition, if we did not also know - 
that Darius was a brave and generous prince, be- 
loved by his subjects, and assisted by the valour 
of fifty thousand Greek mercenaries. 

Memnon, the Rhodian, the ablest general in 
the service of Darius, observed to the other com- 
manders how difficult it was tq resist the Mace- 
donian infantry ; and that, as the invading army 
was destitute of piagazines or resources, its 
safety only depended on sudden victory. On 
' the contrary^ it was the interest of the Persians 
to protract the war, and to avoid a general en- 
gagement; and the best means of stopping the 
enemy would be to destroy all the fruits of^ the ' 
ground, and to desolate the whole territory. 
This advice was, however, despised ; and the 
Persian army encamped on the banks of the 
Grinicus, and waited the approach of the in- 
vaders. 

As Alexander drew near to'thia^ river, being 
informed by his scouts of tiie designs of the ene < 
my, he advanced to give theni battle. The 
phalanx marphed by its flank in a double line ; 
the cavalry on the wings, and the baggage and 
waggons in the rear. In the mean time Alex** 
andcr, having received intelligence of the dispo- 
sition^of the enemy, and the depth of the river, 
advanced within sight of the hostile rat|ks. 
His ^orse then vspread to the right and left ; the 
.•massy column of infantry opened ; andthe^hole 
formed along the bank of the Granicus, in order 
of battle. Thephala^nx, divided inta eight sec« 
VoL. IV. V tious, 



tioiis, eottiposed the ilfeiii body which ocettpied 
the centre; the Macedonian cavalry formed the 
• tight wing, and th^ Grecian the left. The ene- 
my had posted their troops on the sk>pe of a 
rising ground : their hmse amoantetl to twenty 
thousand ; and their foreign mere en arie», nearly 
as numerous, were placed behind the ca^valry. 

When^ Alexander had made his di»positi6n» 
for fighting, Pairmenio approached/ and advised 
' jhi^m not to attferapt passing the Granicur.in the 
face of tbe enemy. The river, he sai'd> was 
deep and fiiir of eddies; the banks^ were abrupt 
' and craggy ; and it would be inppossible to march 
I the troops aci^oss, with any hopes of succeeding. 
He therefore prop6sed that the army should re- 
main' for some time in its present i^tuation.' 
Alexander^ however, determined to pass the ri- 
ver immediately j and, inounting his horse, as- 
sumed the command 6f the right wing, while 
Parnaenio took that of the left. The kmg then 
distributed his orders ; and t|ie hostile battali- 
* dns surveyed each other Avith resentment or ter- 
ror. Tl^e trumpets sounded, and a strong de- 
tachment of cavalry entered the river, followed 
T}y the king himself with other troops of horse. 
When they reached the shore, the Persian ca- 
' ralry behaved with courage ; and the first squa« 
drons of the Macedonians were driven back mto 
^ the water : In^t Alexander animated the froops 
with his voice aind arm, maintained the ground 
on the bank, and thotight he had gained the bat- 
tle when he had obtained the means of fighting. 
Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the Grauicua 
with e'qukl success, at the head of the left wing* 
The attention of the enemy was so much engage 
* ed by the succ^i^siye attacks of the caralry that * 

thejr 
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jdrey never opposed the passage of the phalanx- 
Before this powerful body of infantry had jcross- 
ed the river, the Macedon\^n horse aad already 
obtained tfie fairest honours of the field. The 
brightness of Alexander's armour distinguished 
his rank ; and he darted into the midst of the 
Persian nobles. He soon broke his 'sp^ar^ aad . 
demanded another from Aretas* . his master of 
horse ; but his being also broken^ Demaratus, the 
Corinthian^ supplied him with a third weapon^ 
Thu^armed^ he rode up and attacked Mithrif 
dates, son-in-law of Darius, who exulted before 
th^ raijiks. While Alexander beat him to the 
^ound, he was himself struck by Rsesaces with 
a hatchet/ His helmet, however, saved his life ; 
and he pierced the breast of Raesaces. At tha^ 
instant, a new .'danger- threatened him from the 
ficymitar pf Spithridates. The instrument of. 
death was already descending on the head of 
Alexander, when Clitus cut off the arm of Spi- 
thridates, which i^M to the ground with -the 
grasped weapon. 

^ The heroism of Alexander animated the whole 
sixmY ; and the ejiemy first gave way where the 
king commanded in person. In the left wing, 
the Grecian cavalry must have fought with great 
bravery ; since ^h^ Persians had begun on every 
ifide to give way, before the infantry had com- 
pletely passed the river. The stern aspect of 
the phalanx, shining in steel and bristling with 
i^pears, confirmed the victory. Above a thousand 
Persian horse were slain in the field of battle. 
The Greek mercenaries, who composed the in- 
i^ntry, continued in their first position, not 
firm but inactive, petrified by astonishment, attd 
irresolute what to do. The phalanx, therefore, 
U 2 attacked 
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attacked them in front, while the victorious ca- 
Talry assailed their flanks. TThus surrounded on 
all sides by the enemy, they fell an easy prey. 
Two thousand surrendered themselves prisoner s^ 
but all the rest perished. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to 
many of the Persian commanders. Aristes^ the 
T. p chief, who recommended this engage- 
'' ment^ died in despair by his own hand. 
In this important conflict Alexander lo«t 
only eightyrfive horsemen, and thirty light in« 
fantry. Of the former, twenty-five were of the 
royal band of companions. By commadd of th© 
king, their statues were formed by the art of his 
admired Lysippus, and erected in tfce Macedo-' 
nian city of Dia. 

. This great victory enabled Alexander to dis- 
play alike his humanity and his prudence. The 
ijarents and children of those who had fallen in 
liis*army were thenceforth exempted from every 
species of tribute. He carefully visited the 
wounded in person. The Persian commanders 
were interrea ; and all the Greeks^ both officers 
and soldiers. The Grecian captives were con- 
demned to work in the Thracian mines, as a pn» 
nishment for bearing aiihs against the cause of 
their country. Alexander, however, softened 
this severity by a very seasonable compliment to 
the Athenians, whose city was preferred to be 
the repository of his trophies and renown. 
Three hundred suits of Persian armour were sent 
immediately after the battle, as dedications to the 
goddess Minerva in the citadel. ' This magnifi- 
cent present was inscribed with the following 
words : Alexander, son of Fhilipf and tfie Greeks 

(except 
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fexc^t the Lacedamonians) gained these spoiU 
from the barbarians that inhabit Asia. 

By the battle of the Granicus, a way was 
opened to Alexander for subduing Ionia, Caria,' 
Phrygia, and in a word all the Asiatic provinces 
west of the river Halys, which lance formed the 
powerful monarchy of the Lydians. JNlany o{ 
the walled towns opened theiV g^es to the con^ 
queror. Sardis, formerly the splendid capital 
of Croesus, once more regained its privilegesy and 
was governed by its ancient lavvs^ after having 
reluctantly endured above two centuries the 
criiel yoke of Persia. The Grecian cities on the 
sea-coast were made free and independent, ancl 
relieved of the oppression of garrisons. The 
Ephesians were employed in rebuilding their 
temple, during the expedition of Alexander 
against Persia. This temple had been set oii 
fire by l:|erostratus, above twenty years before 
that period, and> as it is said^ the same night ia 
whiph Alexander was born. Their pious and 
honourable undertakhng was encouraged by the 
young hero ; >vho, that he might accelerate 

V the prog're^ of the building, commanded the 
tribute which had been paid to the Persians t^ 

- be appropriated to the temple of Diana. 

Miletus and Halicarnassus were the only ci^ 
ties that retarded the progress of the conqueror. 
Memnon, the Rhodian, commanded at the latter 
place, and defended it with great vigour. Alex- 
ander had iao sooner sitten dow-n before it, thaa 

s the garrison, consisting of Greeks and Persians, 
sallied but of the city ; and, attacking the inva- 
jders, maintained a desperate conflict.Having vQ-g 
pclled them with much difficulty^ he undertop]^ 
^ V U3 the 
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the laborious work of filling up a ditch thirty 
cuoits broad and fifteen deep, which had been 
drawn round the wall by the besieged with in- 
credible diligence. After effecting this, Alex- 
ander commanded wooden towers to bo. advanc- 
ed, upon Which the Macedonians erected their 
batteries j by which means the besiegers were - 
able to assault the eneaiy to greater advantage. 
A nocturnal sally from the town attacked the 
preparations ; and an engagement ensued, in 
which three hundred Macedoftian soldiers were 
slain. 

JJot long after, this city, which had so bravely 
resisted and repelled the assailants, was on the 
point of being taken by accident. It happened ■ 
that the battalion of Perdiccas was posted on 
that^side of the wall which faced Miietus. Two 
soldiers, supping together in their quarters, 
boasted their military exploits, each preferring 
his Own. Heated with wine, they became em^- 
loifs ; and determined, not indeed with the hope 
of victory, Jbut with an ambition of displaying 
th^ir courage, to assault the wall of Halicar* 
passus. They were soon perceived by the guards 
of that place, who made ready to repel them ; 
but they slew the first tfiat.approached, aud cast 
javelins at those that followed. Before they 
were borne down by numbers, many of their 
own party had hastened to their relief. The 
Hal icarnassi airs also advanced to the defence of 
their ^city ; the wall was attacked ; and had 
greater numbers joined in the assault^ the city 
would have been taken by storm. 

Alexander was unwilling to carry matters to 
such an extremity ; but he made fresh and vigo- 
rous attempts upon the ^aU. Several desperate 

sallies 
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sallies were made by the besieged ; who were* 
nevertheless, always repelled. Still they dis/ 
played the^same decisive bold pess' which had 
been visible in every part of their defence. 
During the night they summoned together all 
their adherents, and set fire to a wooden tower, 
which had been erected as a defence against the 
shocks of the enemy's engines, and to protect 
their arsenals and magazines. Having perform- 
ed this, they escaped to two neighbouring places 
of great strength. Alexander, having examined 
these castles, perceived that they could not bo 
taken .in a short space of time; and therefore 
was under the necessity of demolishing Halicarn- 
nassus, that it might not henceforth serve as ^ 
retreat to his enemies. 

The Macedonian king, finding his fleet^ 
though small and not sufficiently powerful to 
contend with the enemy, too expensive for his 
treasury, determined to discharge it ; telling his 
officers that, if he were victorious by land, ^ he 
could soon render himself master of the sea. Ac- 
cording to this judicious plan of conquest, he 
pursued his journey through the southern pro- 
^ vinces of the Asiatic peninsula, while Parmenio 
traversed the central countries of Lydia and 
Bhrygia. Oleander was sent, at the same time, 
into Greece,, that he might raise new levies; and 
those soldiers who had married, shortly before the 
e^-pedition^ were sent home. The last measure 
endeared Alexander to the army ; and he found 
no difficulty in procuring supplies from his Euro* 
pean subjects, towards the ensuing campaign. 

After the ^decisive battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander experienced little resistance from tlie 
numerous forts and garrisons in Lower Asia. • In 

every 
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^very city or country that he conquered, he re- 
stored to the Asiatics their hereditary rights, and 
to the Greeks their beloved democracy. Whi- 
thersoever, he marched, useful industry vas en- 
couraged, and public burdens were alleviated : | 
and his taste and his piety alike prompted him to 
repair the sacred and venerable remains q{ anti- i 
quity,. The barbarians were considered by hini 
not as slaves but as subjects ; and the Greeks not 
as su))jects but as allies. This conduct of the 
king was such that both acknowledged the nio- 
deration and equity of his government far excell- ' 
ed whatever they had before experienced re- | 
spectively from the despotism of Persia, and the I 
domineering ambition of Atjiens and Sparta. , 

Having received the submission of many cities j 

and sea>ports in Lvciaj, Alexander, for the 
greater expedition, divided the co^ps under his i 

command. A considerable detachment travers- 
ed the Lydi^n and Pamphylian mountains, while 
the king in person pvrsued the still mo^e dan- 
gerous road t^iat l^d along the sea-coa$t from 
jPhaseiis to Perga. Oin this foaming shore the 
^ea commonly beats against th^ rocks, renderinj^ 
the passage impracticable except when the 
waves are repelled by the north wind. When 
Alexander b.egan his naarch, tji^^ind ^.l)few froqj ^ i 
the south : ^e nevertheless adva^pced, andhope^l 
thj^t he should be prosperous^ and "his soldiers 
were ^ncoviragpd by many artj^ul prodigies to 
expect a successfi^jl eve^nt to tl\€|ir uuc|ec^kiDg. 
Bpfpre they hi\d reached t)ie n^ai^i diihcvtliies q( 
the pa§s, th^ sou^h wind .gradually ceased ; the 
north wind began \o blow ; and^eir tnarch was 
j^like easy and expeditious. 

While Al^^^ndef p^ocee4e4 e?\j?t^a?A ^roi^ 
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Ver^n, ambassadors met him from Aspendus, 
the principal city and sea-port of Pamphylia. 
They offered to surrender their city, but request* 
£d that Alexander would not burden them with 
a garrison. The king granted what they de- 
sired, on condition that they should pay hipi 
^ fifty talents, and deliver them the horses which 
they reared as a tribute for Darius. These 
terms were accepted by the ambassadors ; bqt 
their countrymen refused to fulfil the agreer 
ment. When Alexander was informed of their 
conduct, he marched' his army towards Aspen-* 
dus ; the greater part of which was situated on 
a high and steep rock, almost inaccessible, and 
washed by theYiverEurymedon. Several streets^ 
however, were built on the plain, and surround- 
ed only by a slender wall. 

When the king approached the city, 'th^\^ 
greater part of the inhabitants betook themselves 
to the mountain. Alexander, having entered the 
place, encamped within the walls, and prepared 
^ for besieging the fortified part of the city. The 
Aspeudians, seeipg his intentions, became alarm- 
ed for their safety, ^i^d entreated that he would 
accept the former terms; but Alexander aug- 
mented the flneTjy fifty talents; and insisted 
that they should deliver up som^ of their princi- 
pal citizens as hostages, and thenceforth obey the 
governor whom he should set pver , them, and - 
submit to an anniial tribute, 

Having thus chastised the insolence and trea- 
chery of the Aspendjans, the king resolved to 
march into Phrygia; that he might join his 
farces with Parmenio, who had been appointed 
to meet him in that country. In the same pro^ 
yince also the new, levies froni Maoedon and 

Greece 
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reece were commanded 'to meet : atid it was 
tended to proceed eastward early in the spring, 
id endeavour to achieve still, more important 
id valuable conquests. 

The city of Gordium in Phrygia was appoint- 
1 to be the place for assembling the troops, 
his city is distant about seventy-fiv^s miles from 
ieEuxine,and two hundred and, forty from the 
iliciaasea. It was famous in antiquity, as the 
rincipal residence of the Phrygian kings, and 
le chief seat of their opulence and grandeur; 
Jit was niore^ remarkable because it containect 
^e chariot of Gordius (the original founder of 
5 greatness) the harness of which was involv- 
1 in a very intricate knot, concerniiig which ai| 
^pl^ bad declared that whoever shpuld loose it 
)uld become master of Asia. Alexander did 
^^, attempt to untie it ; but at once cut it 
'ough with his sword, 2^u4 declared ths^t he ha4 
IS fulfilled the condition of the oracle. 
But though. Darius had been hitherto unsuc* 
sful, he persevered Mrith spirit in his military 
parations. He assembled his troops jn the 
ins of Babylon : they consisted of one hun- 
i thovlS£^^d Persiaas, of vyhom thirty thou- 
l were cavalry ; but wheM the army was 
pleted it amounded to six hundred thousand 
. Since the time of Xerxes, the magnifi- 
!e and splendour of the Persians had not di- 
shed/ nor had their military knowledge in* 
?ed. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
e that surrounded their monarch. The. 
)ings of his horses; the rich materials and 
adjustment of his chariot ; the profusion of 
s which covered his royal mantle, vest, and 
were so costly as to appear almost incre* 

. dible. 
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-Aihle. The dress ^ and even the armonr of his 
guards were adorned with gold, silver, and. pre- 
cious stones. He was attended on this occasion 
by his whole 'family^ his concubines, and his 
treasurers^ escorted by numerous bodies of 
troops. The courtiers^ as usual, copiiid too ex- 
actly the efFeminate manners and vices of their 
master. 

Alexander, having received information tha't 
Darius had put his army in motion, proceeded 
from Goi'dium toward Ancyra, a city of Gala-, 
tia. Ou his arrival at that place, messengers ^ 
•came to him from Paphlagonia, who surrender- 
ed to the king the whole of that province, but 
requested that he woul4 i^ot march his troops 
through their country. Alexander complied 
>ilh their wishes; and contim^nded them to 
obey 6alas, satrap of Phry gia. - The king then ' 
reduced CappsKiocia, as far as the river Haiys; 
and proceeded forwacd to possess hin^self of CiH^ 
ciav Here were thiee famous streights or passes i 
the first at its entrance^ ca>ledthe Gates; the 
second cd^Bed the strfeight:^ of Amonus; ahd the 
third near the bay of Issus. The army made a 
rapid mar^h, in order to possess themselves «f 
the first of these, and encamped six miles from 
the Gllician frontier, at ti'place which, since th« 
memorable expedition -performed and described 
by Xenophon, has detained the name pf Cyrus's 
camp. 

Arsiones, goternot" of Cilicia, had Sent trobps 
to guard the streight above-mentioned, called the 
bates. The intelligence of this event, however, 
did not prevent Alexander from executing' his 
purpose. Heledpart of'his army, at the first 
' wat«h of the nighty to iBitfprqe* the t?ersians 

placed 
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placed at (he northern gate orCiliciaf at his s|p« 
proach the barbarians fled ; and the cowardljr 
Arsames, to whom Darios had entrasted the 
Mrhole province, prepared to plunder and burn 
his own capital of Tarsus. But Alexander 
hastened to that city, and prevented its destruc- 
tion ; and Arsames had scarcely time to escape^ 

At Tarsus, Alexander was unavoidably de- 
tained by a malady, occasioned by bathing 
when warm in the co}d waters of the river Cyd- 
nus, Avhich runs through that city. Philip, the 
Acarnanian, was the only person that despaired 
not of his life. While this skilful physician was 
preparing a medicine to aid his recovery, Alex- 
ander received a letter from P^rmenio, who had 
befen left behind in Capp'adoeia, advisiughim to 
beware of Philip, who was bribed by Dartus to 
take away his life. The king, having perused 
the letter, put it under his pillow ; and, when 
Philip brought him the. potion, he held out the 
letter, and desired him to read ; at the same 
time drinking off the mixture with an intrepid 
countenance, without the least hesitation, or dis- 
covering the least suspicion or uneasiness. The 
physician, while he read the letter, betrayed 
greater signs of indignation than of fear ; but be 
told the king, with a resolute tone, that he ought 
to harbour no uneasiness, and that the recovery 
of Ifls health would not fail to wipe off ail sus- 
picion. 

The' potion at first wrought so , violently thai 
the accusation of Parmenio wa$ strengthened by 
the symptoms that appeared : but at length the 
-medicine having gained the ascendant, the king 
began to assume his accustomed vigour ; and in 
about three days he was a)^e to shew himself to 

his 
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his soldiers, by v^hora he. Was equiiliy respected 
: and beloved. Jtie ever afterward testified the 
most extraordinary gratitude to the physician 
' , who had assisted his recovery. 

The sickness of Alexander did not interrupt 
the operations of the army. Parmenio was dis^ 
patched to make himself master of the second 
i passj called the strait of Amanus^ which divides 
Cilioia from Assyria^ The king himself followed ; 
and reached in one day Anchiatos, a city, of vast 
extent, apd Sfecured with walls of a great thick- 
I ness. He then marched his troops to Mallos, an 
1 Argive colony at the eastern extremity of Cili- 
cia.. Here, he was informed that Darius was 
with his forces in the extensive plain of Sochos. 
The mountains that separate Cilicia from Syria 
<}ivided the two ho^ile armies. Alexander hast- 
ened forwards ; that, having passed the straits, 
called the Syrian gates, he might advance tor the 
Issus. Having therefore proceeded through 
that pass, he encamped before the city, Marian- 
drus. Here he received intelligence that the 
Persian king, having heard of his stay at Tarsof, 
imputed the delay to a very different motive to 
what really occasioned it. The courtiers and 
flatterers of Darius persuaded that unfortunate 
prince that Alexander, in his protracted. stay at 
Tarsus, shunned the approach of the Jiostile 
army, and was. afraid to n^eet his antagonist in 
the field. The proud resentment of the Persian 
monarch, exasperated by the imagined fears of 
his opponent, w^s easily induced to believe the 
assertions of his parasites ; and therefore, never 
thinking that Alexander would march to the 
strait near the Issus, and being desirous of bring- 
ing the two armies to action, he proceejded in 
X ' an 
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rated the victory of the Macedonian army. Alex- 
ander having, accjwding to custom, exhorted 
the officers and soldiers, gave orders that tha 
troops should propeed slowly, lest the phalanx 
should fluctuate through too eager a contei^tion. ' 
When they came within reach of the enemy's 
spears, they quickened their motion ; and- Alex- 
ander, with his forces around him, sprung into 
the river. The impetuous attack of the right 
wing frightened the barbarians on the left, who 
scarcely waited the first shock 5 but the Greek 
mercenaries, who perceived that the assault wa9 
principally directed against the left wing of th^ 
rersian army, which was separated from the 
centre^ seized the decisive moment of rushing 
^ into the interval, where the phalanx was. disr 
jointed. Here a most desperate action took 
place ; the Greeks were anxious to regain the 
honour of their name; and the Macedonians 
were ambitious of maintaining the glory of their 
phalanx unsullied. 

' One hundred and twenty of the Macedonian 
officers, among whom was Ptolemy the son of 
Seleucus, perished in this engagement. In the 
mean time, th6 right wing of the army, having 
repelled the left of the Persians with great 
ulaughter, wheeled about and attacked the Greek 
mercenaries, whom they finally compelled to 
give way. A body of Persian horse, however, 
still maintained the contest against the Thessa* 
lian cavalry ; nor did the former quit the field 
until they had received iufbrmation that Darius 
hiad betaken hi mselfto'flight. 

In every part of'lhe battle the discomfiture of 
the Persians was now visible. In the rout that 
^nsued^ their cavalry and infantry suffered 

greatly 5 
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greatly : their horseman, being heavy -armed, 
iv'ere encumbered by the narrowness of the roads 
and their own fear. It is said that the pursjuers 
filled up the ditches with the dead bodies of the 
»slain ; and the number of the Persians who fell, 
in this battle rs computed at one hundred and 
ten thoosand^ among whom were many satraps 
and. nobles. ^ ^ 

Darius had discoTe)*ed little obstinacy in de* 
fending the important objects that were at stake. 
Ko sooner was the left wing of his army broken* 
hy the impetuous attack of the enemy's right, 
Inau he fled in his chariot, accompanied by a 
few favourites. While the country through 
which he had to pass was plain and open, he es- 
caped without c^lifficulty ; but,- when the J^ad 
became rough and mountainous, he quitted hia 
chariot, and mounted a horse. His shield, his 
mantle, and his bow, were left behind j and 
were found by the Macedonians. Alexander, 
who had been wounded in the thigh, judged it 
improper to pursue the flying monarch until the 
Greek mercenaries were first dispersed f the 
night, therefore, favoured the f sc^pe of Darius. 

In the camp ot* the rersiaps, Asiatic luxury 
and .opulence were alike displayed. B^t Da- 
rius had removed his magnificent treasures to 
the city 6f Damascus previpus to the battle. 
The conquerors, therefore, only obtained three 
thousand talents of money ; but \\iG M ealth 
which had been deposited in P^mascijs was af- 
terward seized by order of Alexai>der. In the 
camp, however, were the wiJFe and d^ughteips of 
|>arius> his mother Sysjgambis, and his infani 
son. In the chaste atteitti^n of Alexander to 
Statira> the fairest beauty of the ea«t, his con-i 
Xb duct 
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duct was extremely laudable. These iilustiioQS 
princesses bore their misfortunes with patience 
find resignation ; but, when they were informed 
by a eunuch, that he had seen part of the man- 
tle^ of Darius in the hand of a Macedonian sol- 
dier, they supposed the king had been killed, 
find burst into dreadful lamentations. Alexan- 
der, being- made acquainted with the cause of' 
their sorrow, sent to assure them thaf Darius was 
yet alive: and the next day he visited chem in 
person. 

The prosperity of the Macedonian monarch 
continued for a long time to expand his virtues ; 
but never was the conqueror more inimitably 
great than after the battle of Issus. He remitted 
ia fine which he had formerly imposed on the 
eity of Soli in Cilicia, inhabited by a Grecian 
colony, upon which he had levied heavy contri- 
butions on account of its apostacy from the cause 
©f Greece. The Athenian prisoners, ,whom'^hc 
had taken in the battle of the Granicus, he re- 
leased ; a favour which he would not grant in 
the dawn of his prosperity. And in the city of 
Damascus were found many Grecian ambassa- 
dors, all of whom, were now or afterward set a 
liberty. 

In his precipitate flight across the mountains, 
the conquered king was gradually joined by 
about four thousand troops, chiefly Greeks. 
With this feeble escort he hastened from Sochos 
eastward, and passed the Euphrates at Thapsa* 
cus. The inclination of Alexander to seize the 
person of Darius could not divert him from the 
plan of military operations which he had form- 
ed. He considered that it Would be improper . 
and impolitic to proceed into Upper Asia/" and 

to 
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to attempt the conquest of Babylon, until he* 
l^adsAbdu^d the maritime 'provinces. Having^ 
4ii^refore, appointed governors in Cilicia apd 
Coelo-SyrhQ, he directed his march toward th^ 
•with; along the coast of Phoenicia. Aradus, 
Marathus, and Sidon readily opened their gates 
M> the conqueror of Darius ; and he then signi- 
#ed to the inhabitants of Tyre that he proposed^ 
ft) sacrifice to Hercules in their city. 

When the Tyrians received this alarming in- 
telligence they discovered no less firln^Jness than 
prudence. They immediately sent an embassy 
lo Alexander, to assure him they had form- 
ed an unalterable resolution ' that neither the 
Persians nor the Macedonians should ever enter 
Iheir city. We cannot but wonder at this bold- 
ness in a nation whose inhabitants were Wholly* 
unaccustomed to war; but the resources of their 
wealth and commerce seem to have heightened 
the courage, instead of softening the charactef, 
ef the people. Their city, which, in the lan^ 
guage-of the east, was styled the eldest daughter 
of Sidon, had been long acknowledged the mivS- 
trefJs of the sea. The puifle shell H^, which is 
found in great abitndance on theit coasti gave 
them early: possession of that lucrative branch of 
commerce ; and the advantage of clothing the 
princes aud nobles of antiquity was principally 
confined to the Tyrians They were separated 
from the se^'by a frith half a mite broad ; and 
thc^ir walls were a hundred feet high, and ex-' 
tended. eighteen niites in circumference. .'-The jt^ 
industry, together with the convenience of thei^r; 
situation, and the capaciousness of their har^ 
hours, made their city th^ cohimercial capital of ; 
the worid.= it aboijn^dH Vi^ith cxcelfen^ artHitftrs' 
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ia wood, stone, aod iroq, was Qumf rously pcor . j 
pled ; aad had large magazines of military and ! 

n^val stores. 

Notwithstanding the natural and artificial 
strength of this place, Alexander resolved to ] 

besiege it. He therefore began by running a i 

mole from the continent to the walls of Tyre, 
where tlie sea was about three fathona deep, ^a 
the side of the continent, the work was carried 
on with great alacrity; but, when the troops ap- 
proached the city, the inhabitants galled them 
with missile weapons from the battlements, and 
the depth of 'water incommod<ed them. The 
Tyrians also annoyed the worlonen from their 
galleys ; which, as they had the command of the 
sea, they could easily eflect. To forward their . 
Jabpurs, and at the same time resist these com- 
plicated assaults, Alexander gave orders to erects 
on the furthest proj^ctureof the mole, two woodi 
en towers, on which he placed eiigines : these, 
were covered with leather and raw hides, in or- 
der to resist the burning darts and the fireships 
of the enex)ixy, . 

But this contrivance was soon rendered iiief- 
fectual. Ijhi? .Tyi^^ans procured a large hulk, 
which theyN filled, with dry t;wigs, pitch, sul- 
phur, and other combustibles. Two masts were 1 
raised towards the prow, ea^h of which was ' 
^rmed with a double yard; and from the extre- 
mities of these were suspended vast caldrons, 
filled with whatever sub;3tancti8 were adapted for* ' 
conflagration* As soon ^s the wind appeared 
favoui-able, this hulk was towed into the sea with 
two .jjalleys ; and, being brought near to ^he 
lajol?/ tjie sailojss set the vessel on fire,,aQ:d swam 
tpland,' The \vorks of the Macedonians were 

SOifll j 
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■oofi in 'a bfazcf; and the TjHans, sailing forth in 
boats, prevented them from extinguishing the 
firer by which means the labour of many weeks 
•was reduced to ruin iri one day. 

Alexander, however, was not to be dlscou- 
larged by this misfortune : he gave orders that a 
new mole slrould be raised, higher and broader 
tJkan the first, and upon .which engines' should 
a^afn be placed. While these operations were 
€ia!rpying on, he received ' refnforcements of 
troops from Peloponnesus ; which arrived very 
♦pportu'nery to revive th^ courage of his men, 
•xhaasted by fatigue, and dejected by defeat. 
Tbe maritime proviiices, also, which he had re- 
/dijced to his subjection, sent to otJei^ their assist- 
ioce m ah undertaking which could scarcely 
Bare term incited successfully so long as the Ty- 
w'ans possessed the dominion of the sea. By the 
■ «ftked force of Lower Asia, Cyprus, and Rhodes^ 
tfee whole armament of Alexander amounted ta 
^o hundred and twenty-four sail. The Tyri- 
ans, who had hitherto confided in their superi- 
irity, yver^ now obliged to retire within their 
liarbeuts for safoty.. 

»Tbat people, however, were not discouraged 
froto persevering in their defence: they attack- 
^ wi*h showers of fiery weapons the vessels des- 
lioed to advance the battering engines against 
^eir walls; and ' beside this, still trusting in 
tfveir courage, they resolved ta attack the Cy- 
liria-n squadron, stationed at the mouth '^f the 
larhoi^r which looked ' towards Sidon. Th6 
imldn«68 of the design was.no^ less |than the 
Itravery which they employed in carrying it 
into execution. That they might conceal their 
.eperatioAft from. the enemy^ they had previ- 
t . - ously 
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""ously fixed up. 6aik in the moulh.of the har- 
bour. They observed that the Greeks and Ma* 
ccdonians were usually employed in private- af- 
fairs about mid-day ; and that Alexander about 
that time also retired to his pavilion, which was 
elected near the haven, and looked toward 
E^ypt. Against that hour, therefore, the best 
sailing vessels were selected from the whole 
ffeet, and manned with the most expei't rowers, 
and the most resolute soldiers, all inured to tho- 
isea, and properly amied for battle. 

These proceeded for a while slowly and silent- 
ly • but, when they had approached within sight 
pf the Cypj-ians, they at once clashed their oars, 
raised' a~^$hout, and advanced abreast of each 
other to the attack. The Tyrians sunk manyof^ 
the enemy ^s ships at the first shock ; and other* 
were dashed against the shore. On thaJt day,. 
Alexander had remamed but a short timo in his. 
pavilion. When he was informed of this despe*. 
rate sally of the besieged, he commanded such, 
vessels as were, ready to block up the mouth of 

- the haven ; and thus prevented the remainder of 
the Tyrian fleet fiom joining their viGjtorioM 
companions In the mean time, with several 
galleys hastily, prepared, he sailed round to at.*. 
t^ck the Xyrians. The inhabitants within the 
city, perceiving the danger of their comrades^ 
made signals to recal them to the ships ; but 
they had scarcely .begun to shape their course 
back to the city when the fleet of Alexander 
assailed, and soon rendered them unserviceable* 
Few of the vessels escaped : two were suiiik at 
the mouth of the harbour, but the cre^n^^ saved 
themselves by swimming. 

The issue of these naval operatioAs deter^ 

mined 
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mlifecl the fate of Tyre. Having proved so vic- 
torious over the hostile fleet, the Macedonians 
Bow^ fearlessly advanced their -engines against 
the walls of the city. Amidst repeated assaults 
"for two days, the besiegers exhibited great ar- 
dour and courage, and the besieeed'were actu- 
ated by the desperateness of their sitiiation. 
The towers, which the Greeks and Macedonians 
had raised to ^ the height of the walls, enabled 
-them to fight hand to hand with the enemy. By 

• the assistance of pontoons, some of the bravest 

• soldiers passed oVer to the battlements.; but on 
rthose who attempted to scale the walls, with lad- 
ders, the besieged poured vesselar of burning 

-sand, which penetrated to the bone. The vi- 
gour of attack could only be equalled by the 

• vigour of resistance : the Tyrians contrived to 
weaken the shock of the battering engines by 

- green hides and coverlets of wool; ^d, when 
the enemy was so far successful as to effect a 

■ breach in tjlie walls, the bravest were always 
ready to repel him from entering the pjace.\ 

On the third day, the engines of the beijiegera 
assailed the walls ; and the fleet, divided into 
two squadrons, attacked the opposite harbours at 

- the same time. The battering engines having 
effected a wide breach in the walls, Alexander 

- gave orders to raise the scaling ladders, that the 
soldiei's might enter the town over the ruins. 
Admetus, with the tareeteers, was ihe first that . 
attempted to mount th^|breach ; but this brave 
commander soon fell : Alexander and his com- 
panions, however, following after, took posses- " 
sion of the wall. The two squadrons of the fleet 
were also successful : the one entered the har- 
bour* of Egypt, while the other forced it^ pas- 
sage 

1 
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sage iftto that o/ Sidou; jbut t.the be^i^g^ej, 
though the enemy had possessed themselves of 
the walls of their city, still rallied> and prepar- 
ed for defence. 

Th^ Tyrians, having taken .some Greqiao ves- 
sels from Sidoti; had inhumanly biftchered th« 
crews upon their walis,an4 then thrown thenlead 
bodies into the sea, insightof thewholeMac/^do* 
^lian army. This action, together with the ex- 
trenje length of time to which the siege bad. been 
protracted, provoked the resentment of Alex- 
ander, ami exasperated the faj-y of the viotcwj. 
Eight thousand Tyrians were slain in ihetowp^, 
and thirty thousand were carried into captivity. 
The principal magistrates of the pitj, togetiuer 
with some Carthuginianjs who had come ^o W4if- 
ship the Gods of theii; mother country, sougjit 
. retuge in the temple of Tyrian Hercules^ where 
the clemency or piety of Alexander savedthem. 
The Macedonian army lost four hundred men ia 
this obstinate siege of seven months. Thus ftjU 
^ p Tyre, that had been for many ^ges tjie 
^^2 * most flourishing city, in the world, and 
i * had spread the aits of qommercc into the 
ren)"otest regions. 

All Phcenicia being now conquered, the.^st^ 
mission of the neighbouring provinces of JaduA 
immediately followed. The ^progress of Alex- 
ander toward Egypt was interrupted by the 
strong city of Gaza; situated about five mijes 
from the sea, upon a Jfigh hill, and surrounded 
' with strong walls. Batis, an eunuch, was go- 
vernor of the place for Bar! us ; and, foreseeing 
what would happen, had provided every ihing 
necessary for sustaining, a long and obstinate 
siege. He had also hired Arabian troops to as- 
sist 
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8ist fhe gamson in defending the city. Alexan- 
der summoned him to surrender : but Batis an- 
iwered that he would defend the place to the 
utmost. Manyof the officers advijied Alexan- . 
der against undertaking the siege, from an idea 
that thciplace was impregnable"; but the king 
was unwilling to incur the danger and disgrace 
of leaving such a strong fortress behind him.- 

He therefore began the siege in form, and 
commanded a rampart to he erected. The gar- 
rison made a furious sally ; and Alexander, who, 
I warned by a heavenly monition, had hitherto 
kept himself from the reach of the enemy's 
darts, seeing the danger of his troops, forgot the 
divine omen, and received a wound in the 
shoulder. Soon after, the engines that had been 
used in the siege of Tyre arrivt^d by sea ; and 
the city was at length compelled to submit, but 
not until every man in the place had perished 
fighting. Their wives and chHdren became 
slaves; and Gaza^ being repeopled from the 
neighbouring territory, served as a military sta- 
tion to restrain the incursions of the Arabs. 

Notfiing now remained to impede the con- 
queror in his Egyptian expedition. Having 
therefore refreshed his soldiers, he marched into 
that country. The decisive victory at Issus, the 
shameful flight of Darius, and the reduction of 
'J yre and Gaza, opened him a ready passage to 
the wealthy capital of Memphis. .The wh?oIe 
province immediately submitted to him ; and he 
was acknowledged the sovereign of that nation. 
Continually occupied with the thougjhts not only 
of extending but of improving his conquests, 
he perceived what all tjhe boasted wisdom of 
Egypt had never before bcpn able to discover, 
Y and 
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and £>rined the design df founding in that 
land a city^ Mihich shoaid derive from nature 
alone more permanent advantages than the fa" 
vour of the greatest princes can bestow. He, 
therefore^ marked ont Che plan of his intended 
capita] ; and such was the sagacity of his chcuce 
that AIexandria> within the space ^f twenty 
years^ rose to distinguished eminence among the 
nations of the east, and continued^ throu^ alt 
the subsequent ages of antiquity, the principa) 
bond of union, and the ;Beat of correspondence 
and commerce, among the civilised parts of^the 
earth. '^ . 

During his. stay in Egypt, Alexander was 
. seized with an inclination to visit the temple of 
Jupiter Ammouii which enjoyed an equal au-* 
thority with that which the * Delphian oracle 
had long held in Greece, and was situated amidst 
the sandy desarts of Lydia. It is probable that, 
had he neglected %a obtain the jsanctioii of this 
Venerated shrine, the conquest of the east would 
with more .difficulty have been accpmpUshed. 
He therefore boldly penetrated toward Lybia; 
despising the danger of traversing an ocean of 
sand, unmarked by trees, mountains, or any 
other object that might direct his course, yr vary 
the gloomy and uniform sterility of the scene. 
The superstition of the ancients led them to be* 
lieve that he wasconducted on his journey by 
ravens or serpents ; and, without supposing 
this any proof of a miracle> we may credit the 
account, because those animals might be led by 
instinct to frequent the well -watered and fertiie 
spots of ground, covered with palms and olives. 

The fountain^ which was Situated close to th« 
tample, formed oot. the least curiosity^ and was 

the 
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the source of the fertility of the place. At niid«- 
day it was exceedingly cool, and warm at night. 
Jii the inteirening time, regularly every day, it 
underweql the intermediate degrees of tempera* 
t«re. The adjacent territory produced a fossile 
saltj which^ w^ frequently dug out in large ob^ 
Jong: pieces, clear as crystal : these pieces were 
enclosed by the priests of Ammou in boxes of 
palm trees, and given as presents to Icings and ' 
other illustrious personages., 

Alexander^ having examined- the place, conft 
snU^ed the oracle relative totbesttccess of his ex- 
pedition, and received a favourable answer ftorn 
the deity. His purposes beyfi^ thus ejected, 
lie returned to Mmnphis, to settle the affairs o^"* 
Egypt. The inhabitants were permitted to eu^ 
joy their ancient religion and laws. He ap- 
pointed two governors of that kingdokii ; biit the* 
principal garrisons were giveo to the coinn^nd. 
of his conikleotial friends. 

In the mean time, Darius had r^i'^ed an army* 
in Assyria, ,far beyond any force which be had' 
hitherto collected. Alexander, receiving ifttfeL 
Jigence of the preparations for attaching' his- 
army a third time, and considerable reintbrce-r 
ments from Greece, Macedori, and Thrace, hav*- 
i"g joined him, he pursued his journey east* 
ward, He passed the Euphmtes and the Tigris, 
and boldly niarched into Assyria. Darius had 
pitched his tents on the level banks of the Bxxm 
inellus, near the obscure village pfGangamela ; 
but the ensuing famous battle between thesQ 
two kings, which finally decided the-erapire o^ 
the east, took its name from Arbela, a town in 
tlie same province. 

After passing the Tigris, intelligence soon 
y 3 came 
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cs^me to Alexander that some of the enemy's 

I horse had been seen, but the number could not* 

> be ascertained. On receiving this information, 

(^ he marched his troops forward in order of battle. 

He hiad not, however, proceeded far in this man- 

't ner before he was informed that the hostile ca- 

/ valry scarcely exceeded a thousand. The heavy 

armed troops' were then commanded to slacken 
t)ieir pace, while he advanced at the head of the 
' ^ royal cohort and the light armed ; and such was 

the celerity of his movement that several of the 
barbarians were made prisoners. From them 
he understood that. the camp of Darius Was 
within a few hours march. The strength of the 
e^emy, they said, amounted to a million of foot, 

, forty thousand horse, two hundred armed cha- 

riots, and fifteen elephants, from the eastern 
banks of the Indus. Others,^ however, with 
greater probability, computed the army of Da- 
rius at six hundred thousand infantry and one 
hundred and forty-five thousand cavalry; but it 
>yas unanimously agreed that the present forces 

f^ greatly exceeded, in number, those which had 

lp\ight at Issus, 

. This necessary information being received, 
-Alei^ander rested his men four days. He then 
left the sick and infirm, together with all the 
baggage, in the camp, which was fortified ; and 
marched with the effective p1art of his army, 
Consisting of forty th^usantl infantry and seven 
tlipusand horse. On beholding, from some emi- 
aences, that the hostile troops were more skil- 
fully marshalled than lie bad .reason to expect, 
Uieir appearance determined him to alter his 
ft)rmer resolution. The infantry, therefore, 

• was commanded to remain stationary, until a 

detachment 
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detachment of horse had carefully explored tha 
field of battle, and examined the disposition of 
the enemy. These important duties were per- 
ibnned by Alexander in person. Having re- 
turned to the troops with great celerity, he as- 
sembled^he officers qf hia army, and encou-* 
raged them by a short speech. AH the troops 
testified their ardour for an engagement, and 
confidence of victory. He then gave orders 
that the soldiers ^ould take aotne rest and re« 
freshment. 

It is said that Parmenio advised, A'^^^^^^^r 
to at^ck the enemy during the night ) alleging 
that they might be easily defeated^, if fallen 
upon by surprize, and in the darlc ; but the 
king answered loud enough for all to hear him^ 
that it did not become Alexander to steal a vic-^ 
tory, and therefore he w^ts resolved to fight, and 
conquer in open day. 

. In the mean while Darius, being informed 
that the enemy was approaching, kept his men 
ready for action. The plain, on which his army 
Mtas encamped, extended to a great length ; but 
Jie was, nevertheless, tinder the neceastity of 
contracting his front, and of forming into two 
Imesi The king himself, with the princes of. 
the blood, and the great officers of the court,- ^ 
according to custom, occupied the centre of the 
first line. They were defended by fifteen thouw 
sand chosen men ; but the Greek mercenaries 
flanked those guards on the right and left. The 
Medes^Parthians, Hyrcanians, and Sacse, form* 
ed the right wihg; and the BactrJans,; Persi. 
ant, and Cardustaiis, the lef^. The infantry and 
CRV^ry w«fe*e proikiiscuously blended together ; 
not d<ewguedlyrT>ttt by aocideat. The armed 
y 3 chariots 
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chariots fronted' the first line ; and in the centre 
were the elephants. Sevei-aPsquadrons of ca- 
valry advanced before both wings, prepared to 
act according as opportunity 'should offer. 

The Persian monarch, fearing the enemy- 
would attack his army in the night, com- 
nianded his men to remain under arms. This 
unusual measure, the gloomy silence, the long 
and anxious expectation, together with* the fa- 
tigue:of a restless night, greatly discouraged the 
troops, and recalled to their minds the disasters 
they had undergone on the banks of'the Grani- 
cus and- the Issus. 

Al^ander, knowing the form and order of 
the enemy; disposed iyis^troops iasuob a manner 
as prudence and experience best suggested. 
Two phalanxes, each consisting of shsteen thou- 
Scind men, composed the main body of the army. 
Behind these l>e pli^ced the heavy armed sol- 
diers, reinforced by his fcargeleers. These had 
Q^'derjs to move to the assistance of the flanks and 
rear of the first line, when those divisions should 
be attacked. He disposed the^javalry and light 
infantry on the wings ; and- skilful archery and 
darters were posted at' proper intervals, princi? 
p'»lly for the ptirpose;o|iaiming at the hdrse3> or 
tl^e conductors of the chariots^ 

• Me then led his troops toward the etieiiiy in 
an oblique direction, by which means he avoid- 
ed, .contending at once with i^operior- numbers. 
Darius, fearing lest, in consequence of this 
mo.Tem^nt,;.hi& tcoenishottld j>t .drawn goa^ji^Jy' 
o^ th4 plain;: gavtp ^dei8*to the S(wtbii»it sqaad-. 
r0os t9«(irvaflce, and.pr4^vefxt,tlie nzr(ber'eKt^Oi>. 
sipa^dfjklie hostile line. A body of borse Kraft} 
immediately; sent. from jth/a 'Macedonian- army toi 

- ' '-- > , <. '_ oppose 
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cippose them, and thus aa engagemekit of the 
cavalry' ensued. Both parties received reiu- 
forcemeats, and the barbarians wem finally com- 
pelled to retire. Their chariots then advanced 
and bore down upon the Macedonians. The ap^ 
pearance of these .arme^ carriages was at first 
tprrifying in the extreme;. but many of the 
conductors of them, and more of the horses, 
were killed before they reached the Macedo- 
nian troops : to tho^e that did, the army opened 
a? they had been directed, and pern^tted them 
to pass through ; they were theh either taken 
or destroyed by the body of reserve. 

Darius then moved hi^ main body ; but with 
so little order that the \infantry, mixed with the 
horse, advanced, and left a vacuity in theiioCi 
which his generals had,not> the sklU to fill up. 
This error being perceived by Alexander, he 
seized the decisive moment, and penetrated the 
interval with a wedge of squadrons. The near- 
est sections of the phalanx immediately follow- 
ed, greatly animated by the pfpspect of victory. 
The event of the battle, in this part of the field, 
was i^ot long Kloub|;fal : the barbariiins, afiter a 
feeble opposition, retired ; andthi^ pvisillanimous 
Darius again fled with precipitation from the , 
eugagement. 

Uu^, though the left wing' of the Pei-sian armv 
was thus. completely routed-, itheir.right had aU 
most ijurrouiided their immediate opponents. 
The Persian and; Indian cavalry had -penetrated 
into the Macedonian line, and advanced to tho 
en^my'jt cam^ ; but this b^ng perceived iby^the 
heavy armed troops and fargetefer^ posted' be- 
hrnd[ the phalanx, they- speedily faced, about» 
^ad/ attacking ihe t>arbaria^ hor^e, put them to 

flight 
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flight. Alexander^ in th^ mc^n time, receive 
ing intelligence that his left' wing was in danger, 
desisted IJ'om the' parsuit of Darius, and ad- 
Tanced against the enemy's right. Here he^mel 
the Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse ; and a 
sharp contest ensued, in which thirty of the 
companions were slain, an^ Bephsestion, Csenusj^ 
and Msenidas, were wounded. This body of 
iravalry being routed, Alexander prepared to 
attaclc th^ infantry ; but they had been already 
repelled by tfie Thessalian horse ; and thus no- 
thing wa$ left but to pursue tiie fugitives. This 
•D p victory, which decided the fate of Asia^^ 
Tn - ' and secured to Alexander the dominion 
■ of the east, was pbtained by him with 
the loss of Only five hundred men, whilst at 
least forty thousand of the Persians or theiT aU 
lies peipsh^d in the cofite^t ! 



CHAP. XIX. 

Affairs of €lreece and Machdon, from tht Battle 
of Arbela to the Death cf Aleaiander Mc, 
Great, 

^ARiUSi afler the defeiift'^oi his numerous 
host, escapi&d by a precipitate and obeciire 
flight across the Artn^iaii mountains into Me* 
dia. He was gradually joitied iti his route by 
the scattered remains of his army, amounting to 
several thousands of barbarians, and fifteen hun« 
dr^d Greieks. ' The iinfortunate jprince intend* 
ed, if Alexander should take tip his abode at 
ISuza ^ Sib^loo; t9 milMkBh m ^uft in Me* 

dia. 
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<]ia. But, should the Macedonian king pursue 
him thither a lso> he. resolved to proceed east- 
ward through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the 
valuable province of Bactria; and, that he might 
oppose a formidable barrier to an invading army, 
he designed to lay waste the intermediate terri- 
tory. 

No sooner was^Alexander informed of the di- 
rection that Darius had taken than he pursued 
him into Media; but, before he reached Ecba- 
tana, the capital of that kingdom, he received 
intelligence that the royal fugitive had fled from 
thence fivedays previously to his arrival. At . 
£!cb%tana, Alexander separated his army into 
three^ divisions: a strong detachment under 
P^rinenio was sent into Ijyrcania ; Xsenus re-y 
cjeived ^orders to march with ^11 convenient 
speed into Parthia; and the king himself, with 
the principal part of th€ army, advanced as ex- 
peditiously as possible to overtake Darius. He 
was, howev^rj^ soon informed, that Bassus and 
two oth.ef associates, who were officers of thit 
unfortunate prince, had laid aside all respect for 
him, and roajde him their captive. When 
Alexander learned this event he declared that 
Uiere was still greater occasion •'for expedition. 
Having therefore left the heavy-armed soldiers 
behind, he hastened forward with a select band, 
provided with nothing but their arms and two 
days provisions. He had not proceeded much 
i^rther wjiejn hp was infonned that Bassus had 
assupied the hosours of royalty ; that most of 
the. barbarians had acknowledged the usurper ; 
and that the Greeks, who aloixe were inviolate 
in their attachment to ^Darius, were unable to. 
S^fford that unfortunate king any eflectual assists 

ance. 
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ance. He also understood that Bassus and his 
^Uisociates had determined tp deliver upDariu^r* 
to hin), if he should still follow thetn; but that^ 
should he cease from the pursuit, they intended 
to raise forces, and divide the eastern provinces 
of the empire. 

No sooner had ^^lexander received this intelli* 
gence than he dismounted five hundred of his 
cavalry, and, placing the bravest of his foot 
completely armed on horsebaclr^ he proceeded- 
by a nearer road with the other rorces that 
were with him. Bassus and bis associates, how-r 
ever, perceiving that the troops of Alexander 
pressed hard upon them, stabbed Darius, in or- 
der to facilitate the»r own espap^ ; and, n6twith- 
standing the celerity with v^hich Alexander*' 
hastened to his relief, the unhappy prince ex«» 
pired before the conqueror beheld him. Alex* 
^der ordered his body to be transported to the- 
f^apital of his kingdom, and interned in the royal- 
inausoleum 5 and his children were'tr^patcd with' 
that respect to which their birth entitled them. 
The Greek mercenaries were pardoned, arid dis* 
tributed into the Macedonian army ^ and Bassus^, 
being sooni after taken by the troops of Alex- 
ander^, was treated with a barbarity that hi^ 
^primes merited, but which it did not become the 
conqueror of the east to inflict. 

In pursuit of Spitamenes^ who succeeded to 
the ambition and dangerous command of Bassus, 
Alexander was carried through the vast but uut 
described provinces of Asia, Bactria, Sogdiaua, 
and other les3 considerable divisions of the 
southern region of Tartary. On several occa- 
sions the Scythians attacked his advanced par-? 
ties, and interrupted his convoys. The abrupt-r 

ness 



nds^ 6( theii" assault was only equalled by their 
skilful retreat. In numbers, courage, and stra* 
tagejoD, they were inferior to nonie : but the dis* 
cipline andintrepidity of the Greeks andJMace- 
douians finally prevailed over barbarian craft 
and desultory fury. Alexander passed the 
laxartes, and> attacking the Scythians in a ge« 
neral engagement on the northern bank of that 
river, completely defeated them. 

The barbarians fighting singly were succes^^ 
sively subdued; and the prisoners whom Alex- 
ECnder took were distributed into his army> 
which they thus reinforced. He then divided 
his ti^oops into five formidable brigades^ com**- * 
manded by his generals and himself. Conus> 
one of the commanders^ attacked and defeated 
Spitamenes; who was soon afterwards slain by 
the Scythiaus, and his head sent to Alexander. 
Afler the death of Spitamenes> the enemy made 
a feeble opposition in the plain; but two strong 
fortresses^ in the provinces of Sogdiana and 
Panetacone, still continued to liold out. In the 
former Oxyartes, the Bactrian, had placed his 
wife and children. The rock was high, steep> 
and rugged, almost inaccessible^ and prepared 
for a Ions sieg&; but all these obstacles were 
overcome by the irresistible bravery and e;xer- 
tions of the Macedonian soldiers. 

In this castle was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes; who was conaidjered as one of the 
greatest beauties of the east. Alexander admired 
her form and accomplishments; but, even in the 
•/ervour of youth and the intoxication of prospe- 
rity, ^e disdained the cruel rights of aconqaeror> 
and opposed the maxims, and example of his age 
aad country. He would not transgress the laws 

of 
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of humanity or chastity; but aftei^arrf raised 
^Boxana to the throne. 

While the king wasin Bactria, he understood 

that the Parcetacians were in arms. As soon as* 

' : he received this intelligence, he marched bis 

army into that country, and laid siege to the 

fortress of Chorienes, where his roost danger- 

f ous enemies had shut themselves up. This 

; place was soon compelled to surrender to the va> 

lour and intrepidity ;of the besiegers. 
i By such memorable achievements Alexander 

•ubdued the nations between the Caspian sea, 
I ' the river laxartes, and the lofty chain of moun- 

I * tains which supply the sources of the Indus and 

*GaAges. The great abilities of this enterprising 
general were sufficiently distinguished in the 
f ' - conduct of this remote and dangerous war. Ever 
1 anxious to inspire his. troops with a portion of 

that spirit which animated himself, he was con- 
tinually encouraging them to the performance 
of danng and hazardous undertakings. By his 
example they were taught to despise hunger, 
fatigue, cold, and dapger. Neither steep and 
^ I rugged mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers, 

nor wounds, nor sickness, could interrupt his 
progress, or abate his activity. Ihe courage he 
possessed stimulated him to still greater attempts, 
which in an unsuccessful commander would 
have been cousidered as acts of temerity : yet 
amid the hardships of a military life, obsti- 
nate sieges, and bloody .battles, he 'generally 
respected the rights of mankind, and practised 
the mild virtues of humanity. 

The nations which he subdued were permitted 
o enjoy their ancient laws and privileges : the 
Vigours of despotism were softened ; and tlTe mest 

jiustere 
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austere of the Macedonian governors yrere in- ^ 
structed by the example and compelled by th^ 
authority of their sovereign to observe the law** 
of justice toward the meanest of their sirbjects. 
He founded cities and established colonies on 
the banks of the.Iaxartes and the Oxus^ that he 
might restrain the fierce inhabitants of Scy thia'. 
The destructive campaigns, therefore, which h^ 
passed in contending with the Bactriai^s, Scy- 
thians, and other barbarous nations, and which 
tire ascribed to his restless activity and blind am- 
bition, appeared to this extraordinary man as 
essential not merely for securing hispres^Qt but 
for obtaining future conquests. 

During th^. first three years after Alexander 
had invaded the Persian dominions, Antipater 
kept Gree.ce ii;i. tranquillity ; but, b^ing obliged 
to undertake »an expedition into.^Thrace, the 
Lacedaemonians, who had long felt and express- 
ed a wish to fittack Macedon, seized that fa- 
vourable opportunity. They procured reiu- 
fprcements from other Grecian communities; . 
and the allied ara^y, when assembled, j^ ^ 
amounted to twenty-two thousand men : ^'* 
but Antipater, having quelled the insui!- 
rection in Thrace, marched with his army into 
Peloponnesus; and engaging the confederates 
defeated them, and slew three thousand, in ^be 
number of whom was the king of Sparta. From 
that period to the death of Alexander, Greece 
. enjoyed an unusual degree .of tranquillity. Un- 
•xier his sovereignty the exploits of the Greeks, 
though directed to other purposes, surpassed all 
the victories they had formerly obtained. - By a 
singularity peculiar to their fortune, the aera of 
their political disgrace coincides with the most 
Vox... IV. Z splendid 
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splendift period of their milttary glory. Alex- 
ander was himself a Greek;' his icingdoni had 
been founded by a Grecian colony; and, to re- 
veHge the injuries of the nation^ he undertook 
and accomplished the most extraordinary enter- 
prizes recorded in the history of the world. 

Having awed into submission the barbarous 
and uncivilized nations inhabiting the Scythian 
j^ p plains and their neighbouthood, the 
"7" j" young hero prejpared early in ihe spring 
• to undertake a remote and' dangerous ex- 
pedition against India. He appointed Amy ntas 
governor of Bactria,. and left him a force suffi- 
cient to keep in awe the surrounding provinces. 
He Ihen marched toward the south with thjs 
greatest part of his army ; and traversed the 
Paropamisus, a link of that immense chain of 
xnotuitains wbich reaches ftotrt the coast of Ci- 
iicia to the sea of China, and which the Greeks 
confounded with the northern chain, of which 
Scythian Caucasijs forms a part, and whose re- 
\mote branches extend from the shores of the- 
Euxine- to the eastern extremity \)f Tartary. 
Such is the strong frame that supports the mass 
of Asia. The intermediate space is far more 
elevated than any other portion df the eastern 
continent; and, if we except the obscure expe- 
.^dition of Darius, the towering heights of Paro- 
pamisus had hitherto^iefeaded the feeble ma- 
jesty of India against the inroads of invaders. 

The rugged nature of the country was not the 
. only difficulty with which the Macedonians had 
to contend in their journey into the territories 
of India. The northern regions of that conti- 
nent were inhabit^?dbymen of superior strength 
and superior courage. The aatives made a very 

stroog 
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Strong resistance against the army of Alexander : 
but, vyhen he at length reached the banks of the 
Cophenes, he divided his forces, retaining the 
greater part of the troops under his own com- 
mand ; and detaching the remainder under 
Hephestion and Perdiccas, to clear the rc^d to 
the ludusj and to make all necessary prepara- 
tions for passing that river. Those gederals 
executed the coomiission entrusted to them with 
ease and success . 

in the mean time Alexander bent his march 
t6wards the Choe or Choaspes; on the banks of 
"Which he met with a warlike and barbarous 
people, whose cities heprepared to reduce. The 
Macedonians having engaged and defeated them 
in a general battle, Alexander accomplished his 
purpose. He -thjsn marched with the horse and 
trght firmed troops to the river Euaspla; on the 
banks ofwhi'ch was assembled the chief strength 
of the Aspians, the principal nation in those 
parts. Having separated his forces into three 
divisions^ the army advanced against the enemy ; 
wbo, confiding in their numbers, rushed into the 
plain : but the barbarians, fighting without or- 
der, were constrained to retire with the loss of 
forty thousand men. 

He then projected an expedition for reducing 
vthe Assaccnians; 'WjioTvere said to have an army 
of twenty thousand horse, thirty thousand foot, 
and thirty elephants, r-eady to oppose him. 
When, however, he approached the territories 
of this people they retired within the walls of 
their city ; but, .seeing that the forces of Alexan- 
der were not so numerous nor formidable as they 
at first expected, they engaged the Macedonian 
army in the plain. They fought with incredible 
Z 2 bravery; 
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bravery ; but could not sustain the shock of the 
Macedonian phalanx, and were exposed to great, 
slaughter in their retreat to the city. 

Near the western margin of the Indus theBa- 
zirians, associating themselves with some others 
who had determined to preserve their indepen* 
dence, withdrew to a certain rock, w:hicn its 
xiatur^ position, together with their courage 
6nd experience, they expected would render a 
secure retreat. This fortress was called by the 
Greeks mount Aornos. It extended two hun- 
dred furlongs in circumference, eleven in height 
where lowest, and was accessible by only one 
dangerous path cut in the rock. On the top" 
was a plentiful fountain of water; a fine plaiD. 
part or which was covered with a thick wood; 
and the rest was arable land, fit for employing 
the labour of a thousand men. Whilq^'Alexan^ 
der was preparing all things necessary , for un-» 
dertaking the siege of the place, an old man 
ivith his SODS, who had long inhabited the sum- 
mit of the rock, came to offer him their assist* 
ance, and to shew him a private way of ascends 
ing it. Ptolemy, therefore, had orders to prot 
ceed with a considerable body of troops; and 
to make an entrenchment in the wood, whither 
the old man was to direct him. Ptolemy haviug 
safely reached the place, made signals to Alt^- 
ander that he had succeeded. 
, Both that general and the king now attacked 
the fortress at once, but were driven back by the 
enemy. Alexander therefore gave orders to 
cut down the trees in the neighbourhood, with 
which to fill up the cavities between the plain 
and the advanced post of Ptolemy. The In- 
dians, seeing the enemy likely to succeed in 

their 
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their plan, sent deputies offerinff the surrender 
of the place. Alexander, having 'heard their 
proposals, suspected that they intended an 
escape : and no sooner therefore had tliey de- 
. scended the mountain than he took possession 
of the deserted rock; aad> having previously 
posted a proper detachment to intercept the fu- 
gitives, put them to the sword. 

The Macedoniansproceeded southward, from 
Aornos, into the country between the Cophenes 
and the Indus. . As they advanced in this. dis- 
trict, they were met by a deputation of citizens 
from Nysa. When the deputies were conducted 
to Alexander, who had just sittun down in his 
tent covered with sweat and dust, and armed 
with his casque and lance, they exhibited murks 
of astonishment and horror, and fell, prostrate 
before him. Tt^e king, understanding that their 
government was aristocraticat, demanded a hun- 
dred of thiiir. -principal citizens as hostages, and 
three hondred of their cavalry to reinforce his 
army. Acuphis, who headed the embassy, re- 
plied, '* You are w^elcome, O king ! to three 
hundred horsemen, and more if oecessary ; but 
w}jen a state has lost one hnn(Jred of its most 
virtuous citizens it cannot long . continue in 
safety." Alexander therefore remitted that 
part of his demand, and accepted the cavalry, 
which accompanied him in his (expedition..: 

On the eastern bank of the Indus^ Alexander 
received the submission of the neighbouring 
princes. Of these, T^xiles, who >v%s the mos^ 
considerable, presented to the kin^ thirty ele- 
phants>and i;eiji^orc^,4..fci**'. array with seven hun- 
dred. Indidti^ horse, arid ifive thousand foot. The 
rcast^n of his conduct is said to Ijiave been the 
i -0- -i- / .. . 2 ? -; ^. ^enmity 
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enmity that subsisted between him and Porus, a 
prince whose territories were situated on the - 
other side of the Hydaspes. # 

It was about the summer solstice when Alex- 
ander reached the Hydaspes ; and the waters of 
the river were swollen, at that season, by the 
xnelted snow which descends in torrents fi*om 
Paropamisus, as well as by the periodical rains. 
Trusting to this circumstance, Porus, a power- 
ful and warlike monarch, had encamped on the 
opposite bank of the Hydaspe» with thirty thou-* 
sind foot, four/ thousRnd horse, three hundred 
armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. 
Alexander found it impossible to practise upon 
this prince as he- had done upon others, and to 
pjEUte the river in view of so tiufnerous an army. 
- , He, therefore collected provisions, and pretend-* 
ed that he intended to remain in his present po* 
sition until the water in the river should dc 
tfreas^ ; but Porus was not to be deceived by this 
artifice. ' 

Alexander, therefore, alarmed the enemy for 
tiiany nights successively '; until he percei v ed that 
Porus considered it as only a feint to harass his 
troops, and no longer drew out his fbrces^'as 
usual. - This false security of the Indian king 
enabled Ale'xanjder to accomplish his purpose. 
About eighteen miles from the camp was a lofty 
rock, covered with trees; and near the rock 
an island, overrun with wood and uninhabited^ 
Having left the Macedonian phalan*x, the new- 
levies; and the 'auxiliftVies, with -a division of 
cavalry; tinder the command of Crateros, he 
marched to the rock Avith the rest Of the troops^ 
under cover of the night. These judidi«)n*di»* 
positions v?ere favoured by a violent tempest of 

rain^ 
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rain, thunder, and lightning. When.the sjorn^ 
sonaewhat abated, the horse and infantry, in 
such proportions as both the boats and hides 
"which they had-prepared could convey^ passed 
over unperceived into the island. Alexander 
led the line, accompanied in hjs vessel of thirty 
oars by Seleucus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, and Ly-f 
simachus; namca destined to fill the ancient 
TV'orld, when .^heir renown was no Ipnger re-* 
pressed by the irresistible difTusion of thei^- naas- , 
ter'sgjpi;y. 

. Thi? king was the first that reached the oppo, 
site bank, in sight of' the enemy ^s out-guards^ 
who hastened to inform Porus that Alexandeir 
\vith his troops were passing, the river. The 
Indian, prince immediately dispatched his soq 
with two .thousand horse and on^ hundred and 
twenty armed .chariots, to oppoi^e the landing of 
the Macedonians. These troops, however, came 
too late todeft^nd the bank ; and, being attacked 
"by the forces of Alexander, were speedily brokeii 
and put to night. Their leader > and four hun- 
fdred horsemen were s^iu, and most of the cha^ 
riots taken, • . 

, The discomfiture of these troops deeply aft 
:picted Porusj;; hut; his immediate danger wouli 
»pt admit of jpn^uch refleption. Craterus prep 
pared to. pass, tiie riveij a^d attack him in front $ 
"^vhile nis^ flanks were threatened with the shock 
of the Macedonian horse,- elate.d with victory. 
Porug, in this emergency, acted with equal pru, 
,tlence;^nd iirmneas : h&left part of th^.elephanr^s 
•tp .oppose (Craterus in passing the x'ly^XjL and at 
the head of his whole army marched in- person 
ag^insf^; $t|e ^ en^tay,^ fcqipn^^nded by Alexander 
l^hsiiielf. His horse amounted to four thousand, 

and 
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and ^is foot to. thirty thousand ; but the part of 
his trength in which he seemed-most to confide, 
consisted of three hundred firmed chariots and 
two hundred elephants. Having advanced to a 
plain which he considered as siiitable for his pur- 
pose, he there waited the approach of the in- 
vaders. He then placed the elephants a hundred 
feet from each other ; and in Ufe intervals a little 
behind the line he posted his Infantry. By this 
arrangement, he expected that the horse of the 
Macedonian army would be deterred. from ad- 
vancing at sight of the elephants; nor. did he 
suppose th-eir infantry would attack his »rniy in 
front, while they would be exposed to an assault 
in flank, and in danger of being trampled un- 
der the feet of those terrible animals. At both 
ex'tremities of the line, the elephants carried 
wot)den towers, filled with armed men; while 
the cavalry were posted on the wings, and co- 
vered in front with the armed chariots. 
' The abilities and prudence of this prince, ren- 
dered him the roost formidable of the barbarian 
enemies which the Macedonians had to encoun- 
ter. But even these qualities were forced to 
yield to the superior degree in which they were 
possessed by Alexander ; who made such a ju- 
dicious axrangenient of his forces that, in the 
-engagement which ehsued^ the Indians had 
twenty thousand foot and three thousand 'horse 
killed, all their chariots hacked to pieces, and 
many elephants taken; and besides thiA, the 
unfortunate Porus lost both his sons, and most of 
his captains. On the other hand,> ^ve bre' t6ld 
that Alexander lost only three hundred men in 
the engagement. 

Porus was the last to leave the field. His 
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flight being retarded by his wounds^ he was 
overtaken by Taxiles; whom Alexander had 
sent to persuade him to surrender, and to assure 
him that' he should be treated with the utmost 
kindness and respect, Porus, however, dis- 
daining the advice of an ancient and (as he be* 
lieved) inveterate enemy, turned his elephant^^ 
and prepared to renew the combat. Alexander 
then dispatched to him Meroe, an Indian of dis-r 
tinction, who had formerly lived with Porus in 
Gabits of intimacy and friendship. JBy his en- . 
treaties the highrminded pnnce,. overpowered 
by thii*st and fatigue, surrendered ; and having 
refreshed himself with drink and repose, de- 
sired to bfe conducted to Alexander. As sooi^ 
is the conqueror knew that Porus was coming, 
fie vi'ent witf^ se'verat of his friends tp meet 
him. 

^ The Indiah king was seven feet high, exactly 
proportioned,, of a noble aspect and majestic 
deportment. Alexander, therefore, admiring 
His ipartial appearance and magnanimity, de- 
«ire4 Meroe to ask wherein he could oblige . 
him ? Porus replied, " By treating me as a king :^» 
which being reported to Alexander, he said 
with a sniile, " That I should do for my own 
sake; but wJiat can I do for yours?'* Porus. 
answered, " AH nay wishes are contained ii\ 
that one request." This firmness of copduct 
was agreeable to the disposition of Alexander, 
and he. declared Porus reinstated on his throne;* 
. acknowledged him as bis friend and ally ; and, 
having spon afterward received the 'submission 
of the Glausians, who possessed thirty-seven ci- 
ties on his eastern frontier, each of which con- 
tained near eight thousand inhabitapts, he added 

this 
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this populous district (o the domiQioas of his new 
confederate. 

Atexauder, to perpetuate the memory of his 
victory, ordered two cities £o be built: one on 
the field of battle, which he called Nicaea; the 
other where his troops had been encamped, 
which he named Bucephala, in honour of "his 
horse which died there. All the slain were 
buried with military honours, solemn sacrifices 
oHered to the Gods, and gymnastic and eques- 
trian games performed on the banks of the Hy- 
daspes. 

Without encountering any memorable resist- 
ance, he reduced the dominions of another prince 
named Porus, and the valuable country between 
the Ac^ines and the Hydraotes. Natural ob- 
sftacles, were the principal if not the only diffi- 
culties with which he had now to contend. The 
Acesines is a deep and rapid river, fifteen fur- 
longs broad, and has great rocks in the channel. 
These rocks, opposing the rapidity ^f the stream 
occasion loud and foaming billows, mixed with 
boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally formi- 
dable and da\igerous. Of the Macedonians^ who 
attempted the passage in boats, many were 
driven against the, rocks and perished; others, 
however, who employed hides, were more for- 
tunate, and reached the opposite shore in safety. 
The breivdth of the Hydraotes is equal to that 
of the Acesines, but the current flows more 
gently. 

Alexander was informed that the Cathean??, 
Mallians, aifid other independent nations, had 
confederated, and were prepared to oppose iiis 
progress. As soon as the king received this in- 
tellijfence, he marched to give them battle. In 

a few 
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a few days lie reached the city of Sangala; sL 
tuated OQ the top of a hill^ with a hne lake be- 
hind it. Before this pl^ce the confederate Ja- 
dians were encamped ;. and, instead of a breast- 
work, had fortified themselves with a triple row 
of carriages, iu the midst of which were their 
tents. 

Alexander advanced with his cavalry;, but 
finding them uofit for making an assatUt* he im- 
mediately dismounted; and conducted a batta- 
lioa of foot against' the enemy. The Indians 
defended themselves with great bravery 5 but, 
at length, the first line of their carriages was 
broken, and the Macedonians entered. The 
second was much stronger; Alexander, how^- 
ever> attacked it, and after a desperate resist- 
ance, forced that also. The Indians ipmedi- 
ately rellfred uito the city: which Alexaiider 
would have invested; but, the infantry he had 
■with him not being sufficieat for the purpose,, he 
caused his works to be carried oa both sides ag, 
far as the lake. The second night he received 
intelligence that the enemy designed to make 
their escape through the lake, which was fiord- 
able. He therefore caused the cavalry to sur^ 
round the city ; and this precaution waa attend- 
ed with success: the foremost of the Indians^ 
who forded the lake wera killed by the Macedo- 
nian horse ; and the rest were compelled to re- 
tire into the town.* 

In the mean time Porus, Alexander's princi- 
pal ally' in tho^e parts, arrived in the camp with 
live thousand Indians, and a considerable n.ura- 
,ber of elephants. Animated by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the siege. They therefore erected the engines j 

the 
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the brick wall was undermiaed, tl^e scaling lad- 
ders were fixed, several breaches made, and 
the town was stormed. Seventeen thousand In- 
dians perished in the sack of Sangala, seventy 
thousand were made prisoners, and three hun- 
dred chariots, with five hunjdred Jiorse, were 
taken. The city was rased to the ground ; aud 
the confederates fled, or submitted to the con- 
queror. Alexander lost a hundred men iu 
the siege and assault; with twelve hundred 
wounded. 

The destructive ambition of the king still led 
him to think of new conquests; and he now pre- 
pared to pass the river Hyphasis, the' most east- 
ern of the five great streams whose confluence 
fortns the Indus. The army, howevei*, refused 
to march farther eastward; and declared" they . 
would no longer hazard their lives to gratify his 
Ambitious designs. He was therefore obliged^ 
by the immoveable and unanimous resolution of 
his European troops, here to set bounces to . his 
trophies. But before he returned he com- 
manded twelve Macedonian alters, equal in 
height, and exceeding in bulk, the greatest 
towers in that country, to be erected on the 
western bank of the Hyphasis ; which marked 
the extremity of his conquests. 

But his restless curiosity and insatiable ambi- 
tion prepared new toils and dangers for himself 
and his troops, and fresh oppressions for the 
neighbouring natbns. Having returned to the 
cities Nicea and Bucephala, he divided his forces, 
that he might explore more carefully the un- 
known regions of India. Craterus anil Replies- 
tioQ took the command of two divisions, aqd 

matched 
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marched southward along the opposite <q p 
banks of the Hydaspes. Philip also^ who ' z" 
'had been entrusted with the government 
of Bactria^ was recalled with the troops under 
his command : and the v/hole Macedonian con- 
quests in India^ including seven nations and 
above two thousand cities were made subject to 
Porus. Alexander now began to make prepa- 
rations for passing down the Indus to the ocean ; 
and the Phoenicians^ Cyprians, Carians, with the 
inhabitants of other maritime provinces haviitg 
equipped a fleet, he embarked with the third 
■division of the army, and set sail. 

On the third day of the voyage he received 
information that the Oxydracians and Mallians 
"were raising forces to oppose him. He there- 
fore landed, and marched his forces through a 
desert country against the latter people. The 
'barbarians were driven from the plain, their 
cities were successfully besieged and takeu, but 
at the storm of their capital a scene was trans- 
acted which indicated the temerity and folly gf 
Alexander. His troops having obtained posses- 
sion of the streets of the city, the Maillians were 
compelled to betake themselves to the citadel. 
This fortress was defended by a thick wall, 
which was extremely lofty without, but of an in-' 
considerable height toward the inner circumfe- 
rence. The king immediately gave orders to 
scale the walls, and the soldiers began to. execute 
hiscSoramands; but, impatient of delay, he seized 
a ladder, and placing it against the battlem^ent 
mounted himself. 

The Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of 

their monarch, followed in such numbers that 

the ladder broke as he reached the summit. 

Aa Several 
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Several other ladders were also broken, and by 
these accidents he was left for some moments t© 
contend singly with the enemy. He killed se- 
veraj^with his sword> and pushed others over the 
walls ; but the Indians from the adjacent tower 
galled him with their arrows. Perceiving that 
only three Macedonians had followed him, he 
threw hiiiiself therefore into the citadel ; and 
Peucestas, Leonatus, and Ahreas followed his 
example. Immediately they were attacked hy 
thft enemy ; Alexander was shot in the breast 
with an arrow, and at length fell senseless upon 
his shield. 

Tfee Macedonians had now burst through the 
gates of the place, and their first care was ta 
carry off their king. They then prepared te re- 
venge his death ;^ for they had every reason to 
' believe that his wound was mortaf. The weJi- 
pon is said to have been extracted by Perdiccas, 
one of Alexander's life guards; who, by the 
command of bis master, opened the wound with 
his sword* The king's immediate death was 
threatened by the great effusion of blood that 
followed. A swooning, however, retarded the 
circuTaticn of the fluids, and thus stopping the 
discharge of blood saved his life. As soon as 
his health would permit, he shewed himself to 
his soldiers* who testified immoderate joy at hh 
recovery. 

Having arrived at the ocean, Alexander pro- 
ceeded, toward Persepolis, through the deserts of 
Gedrosea* ITie soldiers were so pressed with 
hunger, during ifye journey, that they were 
obliged to kill and'^at the horses and mules of 
their carriages. Frequently they met with no 
water during a whole day, nor perhaps at night. 

Numbers 
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Numbers perished through these difficulties; 
nor was it until after a march of two moiitlis, 
distinguished by unexampled hardships, that the 
army emerged into tJie cultivated provinces of 
Camerania. 

Harpalus, Orsines, and Abulites, the respec- 
tive governors of Babylon, Persepolis, and Suza, 
began to despise'the orders of Alexander during 
bis absence, and to assume independent sove- 
reignties« The king was not ignorant how to 
act in an emergency of this nature. He there* 
fore marched immediately toward Pasargadfe^ 
Tirith a body of horse and light-armed troops. 
Orsiaes was accused by the people of many 
grievous crimes ; and, the proofs being exhibit • 
ed against him, he was put to death : and Bary- 
axes, a Mede, who had assumed the royal tiara, 
being brought a prisoner by Atrogates, was also 
executed together with his accomplices in the 
revolt* The king then proceeded to Suza; 
vhere Abulites and his son Oxathres, who were 
charged with enormous crimes, suflered the most 
cruel punishment. 

Harpalus, wh^se conduct at Babylon had, been 
no Jess flagitious, escaped with his treasures to 
Athens. The Athenians were wilHng to rt> 
ceive him, on account of his riches ; but, afraid 
to harbour the enemy of Alexander, by a de- 
cree of the people he was therefore expelled 
Attica, and soon afterward • slain. Peucestas, 
who saved the king's life when he fought against 
a whole garrison, was made governor of Perjfia, 
This dignity was no sooner conferred upon him 
than he laid aside the Macedonian' garb, and put 
on the Median habit. He was the only one 
among the officers of Alexander who, by con- 
A a 2 forming 
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forming to the manners of the vanquished^ ac- 
quired the afFectionate esteem of tfte people com* 
njitted to his care. 

In the central provinces of bis epipire, Alex* 
ander spent the last year of his life. He repair* 
ed the narbour, constructed arsenals, and formed 
^ason at Babylon sufficient to contain athouy 
sand galleys. The navigation of the great rivers 
of his empire was also enlarged. By these 
means he hoped to facilitate internal intercourse 
among his central provinces ; while, by evening 
new channels of cominunications, he expected 
to unite the wealthy countries of Egypt and th^ 
jBast with the most remote regions of the earth. 
Pe dispatched ships to ejtplore the Persian and 
Arabian gtilphs ; and such w^ the favourable 
account brought Ivimby Archias^ relative to the 
former, that he adopted the resdlution of plant; 
ing its shores with Grecian eolonies. 

Whild Alexander was at Suza, he piiblicly 
espoused Barcine, the daughter of Darius ; and 
gave her youngest sister in marriage to his fa^ 
vourite Hepbestion. Fourscore Persian ladies of 
rank were also given to his principal officers. 
The nuptials were solemnized after the Persian 
manner. He likewise feasted all the Macedo* 
nians who had married before in that country : 
and it is said that the soldiers, encouraged by 
presents, and by the hope of royal favour, fofr 
lowed the example of their leaders ; and that 
ten thousand Greeks and Macedonians married 
Asiatic women. 

Alexandet noW gave himself up to mirth and 
feasting ; and his army was followed by all the 
ministers of pleasure. He spent whole days and 
nights in immoderate drinking; and in one of 

those 
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those excesses his friend Hephestion lost his hfe* 
During three days after the death of the favour" 
ite, Alexander neither changed his, apparel nor 
tasted food; and it is even thought that the 
death of his beloved friend accelerated his^bwn'. 

Alexander having subdued the Cosseans, a 
warlike nation inhabiting the mountains of Me- 
dia, inarched toward Babylon. The king, 
who had so oflen employed superstition as an ^ 

instrument of policy, began himself to fall a 
prey to that miserable delusion. It was not 
. long before ,his courtiers and subjects became 
sensible of the foible of their master, and endea- 
voured to abuse his weakness. Apollodorus, 
who had been entrusted with the government of 
Babylon, and had behaved himself ill in that ^ 

station, tampered with Pythagoras, a diviner. ^. * 

When therefore he drew near to Babylon, a de- 
putation was sent, requesting the kmg not to 
enter that city, because they foresaw it would ' • . 
be prejudicial to his health. As the i^abylonish 
astrologers were held in great repute, this advice j 

made a deep impression on his mind, and filled ' \ 

bira with confusion and dread. The Greek "j 

philosophers being told the foundation of his 
fear and scruples, waited upon him, arid fully 
demonstrated to him the vanity and absurdity ' , 

of divination. He was convinced by their tea- ,,, 

soning, and immediately marched his army 
toward Babylon. 

The Chaldeans, therefore, failing in their first 
attempt, had recourse to another expedient. 
They entreated him at least not to enter the 
city op the eastern side; but to make a' circuit 
roiind, and mai'cl^ with his face toward the 
rising sun. Alexander prepared to comply ^ith 
• Aa 3 "• theif 
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their request 7 but the marshiness of the soil 
rendered his design impracticable. He wa^ 
therefore reluctantly compelled to enter Baby- 
lon by the forbidden road. 

While he remained in that city, superstitious 
fcars^ awakened by the intrigues of Apollodorufi 
or the artifices of the Chaldeans, greatly disturb- 
ed his mind. Several circumstances that had 
happeQed> during the time of his expedition into 
India, confirmed him in these scrupulous ideas. 
He bad conversed with the Brachmans ; who 
practised the philosophy that Plato taught, and 
whose contempt for the pomp and pleasures of 
the present life was founded on the firm belidf 
of a future, better, and more permanent state 
of existence. One of these sages expressed a 
desire to accompany the king in his expedition. 
Alexander treatedjiim with great respect ; and 
Vhen Ceianus (for that was the name of the 
sago) fell sick in Persia in his seventy-third 
yoar, the prince earnestly desired him not to 
anticipate his fate by a voluntary death. But 
finding him inflexibly bent on his purpose, he 
pllowed a funeral p^'^re to l)e constructed, and 
the Brachman was carried to it in a litter. 
Having embraced all present, he refused to take^ 
leave of Alexander, saying, that " he should 
again see him in Babylon." He then, in sight 
of the whole army, mounted the pyre. ,The 
music struck up, and the soldiers raised a shout 
of war ; while the Indian with a serene couote-; 
nance. expired ^midst the fiames, singing aliymo 
to the (Sods of hi? poun|:ry. 

Tne words of a dying man were considered 

by the Greeks as prophetical. Those of Cela- 

hus sank deep into the mind of Alexander ; and 

• the 
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Ihe painful impression which they made induced 
him to h,asteii his journey from a city in which 
«o many concurring circumstances for- ^ p 
bade hini to reside. His life, however, 'J^' 
Was now drawing to a close.' He iqdulg* 
^ himself in that bancjueting and festivity to 
. which, after the fatis^ues of war, he had been ex» 
tremely addicted. An excessive use of wine put 
a period to his existence, in the thirty-third year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 

In a scene of drunken debauchery some time 
before this event, Clitus, emboldened by wine, 
had daringly insulted his-prince, vilified his no- 
blest actions, and derided his pretensions to di- 
vinity. The king was s^lso intoxicated ; and 
'Olitus continuing his insolent conduct, Alexan-. 
■der, in an unhappy moment, thrust a spear into 
-the breast of his friend. He -instantly, however, 
"repented of the action ; and would have destroy^ 
^d himself with the same weapon, had he not 
been prevented by his attendants. 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his actions 
and the -greatness of his achievements, there ap- 
pears to be but little to admire and still less to 
mitate in the character of Alexander. The 
-courage for which he was so much celebrated is 
-ooly a subordinate virtue, depending chiefly on 
constitution and natural spirits. The fortunate 
'issue that attended his enterprizes was little mor^ 
than an accidental advantage. The martial dis- 
cipline that distinguished his troops had I9een 
raised and cultivated chiefly by his father Phi-r 
lip ; but his intemperance, his cruelty, his vaf- 
nity, his passion for useless conquests were all 
"his own. His Victories however served to crown 
the pyramid of Grecian glory j and demonstrated 

to 
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to the world to what a degree of excellence the 
arts of peace can promote those of war^ In this 
picture, we view a combination of petty stales, 
by the arts of refinement, l?econiing superior to 
the rest of the world, and leaving mankind an 
example of the inferiority of brutal force to the 
nobltsr advantages of intellect. 



CHAP. XX. 

Affairs qf Greece and Macedon, from the Death 
of Alexander the Great to the Battle qf Ipsus. 

OON after thedeath of Alexander, his friends 
_ were convened, and all the principal com- 
mander§ of the army were summoned to an as- 
sembly. When silence was obtained, Perdiccas 
gave orders that the chair of Alexander should 
be produced, on whiclv he placed the insignia 
of royalty, together with the ring that the de- 
ceased monarch had given him as an earnest of 
his friendship and esteem. Perdiccas then de- 
clared that it was indispensably requisite some 
person should b^ elected head of the govern- 
ment ; and that, as Roxana was pregnant, if she 
brought forth a son he ought to be acknowledg- 
ed the successor to the Macedonian empire. 
This, however, was displeasing to the majority ; 
who had begun to entertain an alFcction for 
Aridaeus, the brother of Alexander, on account 
of his mildness and moderation. They there- 
fore arrayed him in the royal robes, buckled 
on him ^the armour of Alexaiider, and sa- 
luted Jhim by the name of Philip, that he might 

thereby ' 
3 
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thereby be rendered more popular. He was, 
however^ a ms^n of weak intdlect ; not naturally 
JO, but by the practices of Olympias, who, by 
poisonous dt'aughts, had debilitated both his con- 
stitution and his jnind. 

Perdiccas strenuously, though secretly, op- 
posed the election of Aridaeus to the throne ;' 
but, finding that his influence in the genera} 
council was likely to be outweighed, he imme- 
diately saw the necessity of disguising his real^ 
sentiments, and therefore coincided with the rest. 
It was however decreed that the sovereignty 
should be- divided, between Aridseus and the 
child to be born of Roxana, if it should prove a 
son. Perdiccas on every occasion endeavoured 
.to insinuate bin^self intothe favour of the newly- 
elected king, and contrived to procure the deatn 
of those who had been the^means of raising him 
to the throne. • In order that he might secure 
to himself the aiBTection of the army, Philip was 
persuaded to marry Eurydice, the grand-daugh* 
ter of Phi lip; whose n>other through his insti- 
gation had lo$t her life. 

This action was certainly calculated to ensure 
the warm and steady support of the soldiers, as 
It appeared to continue the government of the 
empire in his faniily. It was necessary also that 
he should conciliate the friendship of Roxana, 
whose son was intended to share the sovereignty 
with hitti, . By this time she had b^en delivered 
/of a boy, who was nan\ed Alexander. Barsine 
likewise, the daughter of Darius, whona the de, 
jDeased king had married at Suza, was pregnant. 
It was therefojre resolved between Roxana and 
Perdiccas that, lest another spn should appear 
to dispute the throne with Alexander, Barsine 

should 
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should be put to death. Accorditigly she suf- 
fered soon after; and Parysatis, the sister of 
£arsine and widow of Hephestion, underwent 
the same fate. By these nefarious proceedings, 
Perdiccas endeavoured to obtain and secure the 
favour and esteem of Aridaeus and Roxana; but, 
while the Macedonian empire seemed to be un- 
der the dominion of two kings, it was in reality 
subject to the authority and guidance of one 
ruler only. yNo act, whether legislative or ex- 
ecutive, was passed, which did not originate 
from Perdiccas. 

The supremacy which this ambitious man had 
acquired did not however satisfy him. His 
views extended much farther than to the pos- 
session of mere temporary honours; and^he look- 
ed to the time when he should be saluted and re- 
verenced as monarch of the Macedonian empire. 
He determined to render the distinctions he had 
already obtained as permanent as they were 
really great and substantial. It was necessary, 
therefore, to remove from the court all compe- 
titors ; and to place them in such distant and se- 
parate situations that they could not eclipse 
his glory, nor rival his power : and, to attain 
this purpose, it was requisite that the several 
subordinate governments and great offices of the 
empire should be judiciously distributed. A 
council was therefore held, in which it was re- 
solved that the following arrangements should 
be made in the name of the two kings. Anti- 
pater had the government of the European pro- 
vinces, as general of the army in that continent ; 
Craterus was vested with the title of protector iu 
the , same parts ; and Perdiccas had the office, 
with the title, of general of the household troops, 

in 
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in the room of Hephestion. Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagas, had Egypt, Lybia, and that part of 
Arabia which borders upon Egypt. To Lysi« 
machus fell Thrace and the Chersonese ; £u- 
menes had Paphlagonia ^nd Cappadocia ; Anti* 
gonos had Phrygia the Greater, liycfa, imi 
J^limphylia ; and Seleucus was appointed coin- 
mancler of the royal cavalry. The station of 
Perdiccas might seem the meanest. and most in- 
considerable : but, though it wanted the deco* 
rations of splendour, that deficiency was more 
than compensated by the power which it con- 
ferred. Perdiccas was at full liberty to prose- 
cute the great purposes of his ambition. The 
two kings were at his disposal, and he was at the 
head of a trusty and well-disciplined body of 
soldiers; while, on the other hand, his rivals 
were obliged to seek their fortunes in distant 
parts of the world. * 

Meanwhile, the Greek colonists, whom the con- 
queror of the east had settled in Upper Asia, 
weary of continuing in that country, prepared to 
return home. Having, therefore, united their 
forces, amounting to upward* of twenty thou- 
sand men, they took their departure for Europe, 
without requesting the permission of Perdiccas. 
That general, foreseeing the consequences of 
. such an enterprize at a time when every thing 
was in motion, and when the troops and their 
officers aspired to independence, dispatched 
Python to oppose them. On his arrival, this 
commander brought over by money three thou- 
sand Greeks, who treacherously deserted ^eir 
comrades during the engagement, and he there- 
by obtained a complete victory. The vanqijish- 
«d troops surrendered, on condition that their 

lives 
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Jives and liberties should be preserved. Tbe 
Macedonians however, vv^bo hitd received difier-- 
ent orders from Perdiccas, iahumaaly slaugh- 
tered them all without the least regard to the 
terms vhich had been granted them. 

The news of Alexander's death, having reach-^ 
ed Athens, excited a considerable tumult in that 
city, and occasioned universal demonstrations of 
joy. The people, who had reluctantly but 
silently endured the Mace(|ooiaQ yoke, imme* 
diately prepared for war : and a deputation was 
instantly sent to all the states of Greece, inviting 
them to join-in a confederacy against Macedon. 
X)emosthenes, who amidst his misfortunes always 
Xetaioed an ardent zeal for the interest -and glory 
of his country, was at that time in exile at Me- 
igara. He, however, joined himself with the 
Athenian ambassador; and, seconding their re- 
monstrances by the irresistible force- of his elo- 
jquencc, engaged Argos, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to the league for 
restoring the liberty of Greece. The Athenians, 
struck with admiration at so generous and disia- 
tcrested an action, immediately passed a decree 
that Demosthenes should be recalled from banish- 
menf : a galley was therefore dispatched for him 
at ^giua J anti, when he entered the PirseuSythe 
magistrates and principal persons of the city 
went to meet this illustrious exile, and received 
him with the greatest demonstrations of joy aad 
affection. 

^eosthenes, having raised a powerful army, 
inarched against An ti pater.. That general being 
apprised of the commotions in Greece^ dispatch- 
-«d couriers to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- 
terus in Ciiicia^ to solicit assistance. Bat^ before 

the 
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the expected reinforcements arrived, he direct- 
ed his course into Thessaly, at the head 6f only 
-thirteen thousand Macedonian infantry and six 
hundred horse. The Thessalians at first declared 
in favour of An'tipater ; bttt when they saw the 
confederated Greeks advancing, and perceived 
how greatly superior they were in numbers to 
the Macedonians, they revolted to the hostile 
army. Anti pater, however, was not discouraged 
by their defection ; but ventured an engage* 
meut, in which his forces wei-e defeated. Not 
daring to hazard another battle, he retired to 
Lamia, a city of Thessaly>. which he caused to 
be fortified, and here he prepared to make an 
-obstinate defence. 

The Athenians and confederate troops ad- 
vanced to attack the town, and sissaulted it .with 
great bravery. The enemy,, however, resisting 
them vigorously, they were obliged to convert 
Ihe siege into a blockade, and to endeavour to 
reduce the place by famine. The city soon be- , 
•cartie sensible of the growing scarcity, and the 
• besieged began to be seriously disposed: to sur- 
render when Leosthenes, in hastening to the 
assistance of his workmen whom the enemy had 
attacked, received a wound of which he died. 
This incident greatly discouraged the Athenians. 
They did~not however despair, nor relinquish 
their system of conquest ; but chose Amphipilus 
^Ibr their general, a man equally esteemed by the 
troops on account of his valour and his abilities. 

In' the mean time, Leonatus was marching to 
the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in 
Lamia, not with any real design of assisting An- 
tipater, but that he might make himself mas- 
ter of those countries; and arrived within a 
Bb small 
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• small distance of the city^ with twenty thousand 
foot and two thousand five hundred horse. The 
array of the enemy was somewhat more'nume* 
rous. An engagement ensued, in w^hich the 
Athenians were victorious, and Leonatus perish- 
ed in the field of battle* Overjoyed with their 
successes, and despising the feeble resistance of 
^the Macedonians, n\any of the Grecian troops 
returned homo, to boast of the triumph they 
had obtained, and to congratulate their frienas 
on the reyival of ancient freedom. But this re- 
joicing was of short duration. Antipater, hav- 
ing quitted the city the day after the battle, 
joined the reinforcement from Cilicia, under the 
command of Cratei*as ; and an engagement took 
place near the city of Cranon, in Thessaly, in 
which the confederated Greeks suffered a de- 
feat. 

After this battle, a deputation was sent to An- 
tipater, requesting a general peace. That com- 
mander, however, replied that he would treat 
separately with the several states and cities of 
the confederacy. On the answer being receiv- 
ed, the negociation was suspended ; and the 
Greeks, disbanding their troops, returned home. 
In a shorj: time, therefore,' every city and every 
state was under the necessity of acceding to 
whatever terms An tipater thought fit to impose. 
Athens was the only city that was excepted 
from the peace. Phocion was sent at the heaci 
of an embassy to conciliate the favour of Anti- 
pater, and to negociate with that general a treaty 
of amity. The terms, however,on which this fa- 
vour was granted, were equally subversive of the 
Athenian honour and power ; for it was demand- 
ed that Demosthenes and Hyperides should be 

• delivered 
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delivered up. This distinction they undoubtedly 
owed to'^their superior services, performed in the 
cause of their country. The deonocratical form 
of government was to be abolished, the ancient 
mode of taxes restored, the obnoxious were to 
forfeit their municipal rights, and Athens was 
to receive a Macedonian garrison, and to de« 
fray the expences of the war. 
- Some of the Athenians seemed satisfied with 
these conditions^ and considered them as lenient 
and moderate ; but Xenocrate^ thought other- 
"^ise, and said, *' They are moderate for slaves, 
but extremely severe lor free men.*' They were, 
however, compelled to receive into Munychia a 
Macedonian garrison, commanded by JVlenyllus^ 
a man of probity, aud an intimate friend ^ ^ 
of'Phocibn. To such a humiliating con- „' ' 
dition was Athens now reduced, which 
had formerly been the glory of the world ! Up- 
ward of twelve thousand Athenians were dis- 
franchised ; many of them, finding their situation 
insupportable, went into Thrace, and settled 
there. 

Upon the arrival of the messenger who brought 
the first axxounts to Athens of the disgraceful 
treaty which had been concluded, Demosthenes 
fled to Celauria, a small island opposite to Troe- 
zene, Antipater, informed that the orator had 
eluded his vengeance by flight, dispatched Ar- 
cbias to seize him. This man, having, sailed to 
the island with a body of troops, spared nopainsi 
to persuade him to return home, assuring him 
that Antipater would treat him with humanity. 
Demosthenes, however, knew Antipater too well' 
to expect any favour from him ; and therefore^ 
to prevent the designs of the tyrant, he swallow- 
Bb9 ed 
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ed poison, and soon fell dead at the foot of the 
altar, where he had taken sanctuary. 

In the mean time, Perdiccas, who had for- 
merly married Nicea, the daughter of*Antipater, 
having obtained the regency of the whole Mace« 
douian empire^ became, more exalted in his 
thoughts, and was desirous of espousing Cleo- 
patra, the sister of the late king. So near an 
alliance with the family of Alexander would, he 
expected, secure to^ him the throne. Antigo- 
nus penetrated these designs, and fo^-esaw that 
t{ieir success would be infallibly attended 
with his own destruction ; he therefi^re passed 
gver into Greece, and disclosed to Antipater the 
pian which Perdiccas had formed for obtaining 
the sovereignty. Ptolemy also, the governor of 
Egypt, was engaged in their interest ; and pre« 
parations were made for frustrating the projects 
of the regent. 

Ptolemy remonstrated with Perdiccas on the 
inequality of the arrangements which had been 
made in the empire ; and was the first who dis- ' 
claimed the power of the united monarchsy and 
prepared in the face of the world to act the part 
<^f an independent sovereign. Removed at such 
a distance from the seat of government, he could 
strengthen his army and establish his dominion 
without interruption. Encouraged by these cir- 
cumstances, he hastened to render his possessions 
fixed and secure. Perdiccas, who had early no- 
tice of these proceedings, deliberated whether 
he should march into Egypt with a powerful 
^rmy, or first direct his course toward Macedo- 
nia, and engage Antipater and Craterus. The 
preparations, however, which Ptolenay had 
^nade, seemed too alarming to admit of any de* 

'lay; 
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lay ; it was therefore resolved that Perdiccas 
should march against him^ while Eumenes^ with 
a numerous body of forces, guarded the Asiatic 
provinces against Anti pater and Craterus. 

After undergoing considerable fatigue, the re- 
gent and his army passed the Egyptian frontier. 
Hostilities imniediately commenced ; and fre- 
quent and vigorous eiforts were made by the 
royal troops against Ptolemy, but m vain. The 
forces of that general were uniformly victorious ; 
jand the soldiers of Perdiccas, dejected by their 
n( success, and exasperated by the haughty and 
overbearing deportment of their commsinder, 
mutinied, and slew him in his tent. 

During these transactions, the other parties 
were not iiiactive. Antipater entered Cilicia, 
with an intention of assisting Ptolemy in Egypt ; 
^nd Craterus was detached, with the remainder 
of the forces, against Eumenes, who was then in 
Cappadocia. The reputation of Craterus was 
80 great among the Macedonians that it was ex- 
pected, when he appeared in the field, all the 
National troops of the hostile army would imme- 
(diately revolt and arrange themselves under the 
banners of their favourite general. Eumenes 
was aware of this danger ; and, in order to guard 
against such an accident, he kept his army igncK 
rant of the enemy against whom they had to con- 
tend, and posted the foreign troops opposite the 
Macedonian soldiers. By this caiitious arrange- 
ment, the forces under the command of Eumenes 
never knew against whom they fought, until they 
beheld Craterus breathless on the field of battle. 

By the death of Craterus, Philla, the daughter 

of Antipater, whom he had married, was left a 

widow. From a two-fold cause, therefore, An- 

Bb3 ^jpa^? 
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tipater must ha^e been afflicted by the loss whicb 
^e had sustained. He was not, however, doom- 
ed to mourn long; a palliative was very soon 

, brought himi which w^ the intelligence oF the 
ileath of Perdiccas. In consequence of that im- 
portant event, Antipater was solicited to join the 
army in Syria, in order to make new arrange- 
inents for the government of the empire. He 
therefore hastened thither with all expedition; 
aod upon his arrival was. unanimously elected 
protector of the kings. 

As soon as he w^as invested with this authority, 
he made a new partition of the pi'ovinces, in 
which all those were excluded who had espoused 
the interests of Perdiccas and Eumenes. He 
also re-established others, whom the opposite 

^faction had dispossessed ; and in this division 
Seleucus, whp had great authority from the com- 
mand of the cavalry, obtained the government 
of Babylon^ apd afterward became the most 
-powerful of all Alexander's successors. Anti- 
pater, hs^viiig adjusted m^tteirs in Asia, sent An- 
tigonus with a^ ^rmy agsMnst Eumenes ; who 
was determined in his purpose of waging war 
with ttie enemies of Perdiccas^ because he con- 

.sidered them as inimical to the real interests of 
Macedon ^ Cassander^ the son of Antipater, was 
alsd appointed to the colnmahd of a considerable 
body of troops, with secret ihj^nctions to watch 
with a jealous eye the proceedings o^ An tigonus. 
He disputed not the valour and conduct of that 
general ; but he prudently thougl^t him too^bold 
and enterprising to be constantly awed by tiie 

•irresolute and tardy commands of a distant and 

.distracted government, Antipater thei^ return- 

-ed to Macedon« 

Antigonus 



Autigdnus prepared to act with iiitcoinmon 
Tigour against Evmeues. He had every inceno 
iive to dispatch : hfs temper was naturally suited 
to action ; he Was dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the great departments in the state were 
iiiled ; and, bearing as enipity a^inst Eiimene^s, 
he had the sanction of authority for crushing 
him at once. Avt engagement soon fol- -^ p 
lowed, in which Eumeues, by the tre^- q^o ' 
chery of one of his soldiers, was com-, 
pletely defeated. Tki« discomfiture^ however, 
or.casiofBed one of the most extraordinary ac- 
tions of his life : he returned unperceived to the 
deld of battle, burned the bodies of his slaiA 
<:ompanioHs, and raised over their ashes amoupd 
of earth ; thea dismissing the sick and wounded * 
of his array, he retired with six hundred men 
to the castle of Nora, a place of great strength 
on the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, in 
which he sustained a siege of twelve months 
against the whole strength of Autigonus^s army, 
and at leugtii foirced it to retire. 

During these trajisactions in Asia, the Athe 
nians, dissatisfied wkh the Macedonian garrison 
in tlieir city, sent Demades to request of Anti- 
pater that he would recal the troops from Athens. 
The Athenians had first applied to Phocion, 
whose induence with that general they knew to 
be great. But he declined <o interfere in the 
business, and- only procured the restoration of 
the exiles to their homes and ancient privileges. 
It is probable that he perceived it to be too late 
a period of their national existence for them to 
be able to gu^rd themselves. Demades, how- 
ever, readiiy'undertoqk the'coaimis§ion. The 
.dignity and glory of thek unqej^tprB returned to 

the 
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the minds of the Athenians ; and they hop^ 
' that he would at least procure them the sem- 
blance of freedom. ^ 

Demades, as we have formerly seen, had been 
thfe creature and favourite of Philip and of his 
successors. He it was that drew up the decree 
of banishment against the patriotic and disin* 
terested Demosthenes. He was not destitute 
of abilities or eloquence 5 but he wanted probity 
and disinterestedness. Anti pater said he had 
two friends at Athens :—PKocion who would 
never accept any reward for his services ; and 
Demades, who never thought he received enough. 
Whether the Macedonian governor had discon- 
tinued his largeness, or Demades considered 
them as not sufficiently liberal, we know not ; 
certain ^ it is that he formed a correspondence 
with Perdiccas, whom he invited to assume the 
government of Greece and of Macedon. A 
' letter he had. written to that commander was in- 
tercepted, in which were these words.:/" Come, 
and oe th^ suppbrt of Macedon and Greece^ 
which' at present lean on an old rotten staff,'' 
meaning Anttpater. This discovery had taken 
place immediately before his getting out to re- 
quest the recal of the Macedonian garrison. His 
son, therefore, wbo accompanied him,^ was put 
to death in the sight of Demadjss, after which 
he himself was immediately slain. Thus were 
the Greeks reduced to the necessity of iinploring 
liberty with the servility of slaves^ v^hicb they 
had hitherto demanded with the noble confidence 
of an independent people ! 

Antipater did nbtlong survive, the orator De- 
mades; and his death happened^ soon after his 
seiurn fron^ his Asiatic expedition. He had lin- 
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dergone excessive fatigue, iu keeping the Greek^ 
:under thesubjectlon of Macedou, and in adjusting 
matters in Asia ; >vhich probably conspired to 
accelerate his end. Ever active^ faithful, and 
:zealous, in the cause of his country, he suffered 
Jbimself to enjoy but little repose. The differences 
which subsisted in Macedon, and the instruction 
<if his countrymea in the Arts of peace, had em* 
ployed his attention after his arrivaf,. His body 
had become enfeebled and emaciated, and the 
anxiety of his mind obcasioned a viol eat and in- 
veterate disease. An^idst this complicated dis^ 
iress^ he acted as became his descent, and the 
excellence of his understanding. Finding his 
lend approaching* he assembled his friends and 
the friefids of his country^ and gave them in- 
structions relative to the course of co»duc1;» 
which it was equally their xluty and their inter- 
eit to pursue. It was necessary to appoint a go- 
vernor over Macedon^ and a regent of the em- 
pire. He knew the importance o^' those stations ; 
and ^as sensible that his own glory and reputa* 
.tion^ the interest of the state^ and thepreserva^ 
tion of the Macedonian empire, required a per- 
isqn to be nominated whose age, experience, and 
forn^er services, would command authority and 
respect. Under these impressions, therefore, he 
bequeathed to Polyperchon, the eldest of aH 
Alexander's captains at that time in JEurope, the 
two high offices of protector and governor qf 
Macedon. Thus did Aolipater sacrifice the in-' 
terest of his family to that of the empire, and 
died full of years and of glory. 

Cassander, who was in Asia at the time of. his 
father's death, apprehending in what a perilous 
j^tuatien tliis event had Jeft himself and the 

friends 
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friends of the late admioistration in Maccdon, 
was resolved to attenrpt something for their 
safety. He revolved in his mind the character 
of Polyperchon, who was equally destitute of 
wisdom, of resolution, and of probity : hisambi* 
tion also prompted him to attempt the recovery of 
that command, of which he had been deprived 
by the will of his father ; and he contrived a 
method for procuring himself satisfaction. Un- 
der the pretence of taking the diversion of 
hunting, he engaged several of his friends to 
accompany him into the country. When they 
were at some distance from court, he assembled 
.them together, and- disclosed his mind. H§ 
told them the only reason for bringing them to 
that place was that he might confer with them 
on matters of the greatest importance, and have 
the advantage of their opinions. He alluded, 
he said, to the recent change in the govern- 
ment, and to the probable consequences that 
were, likely to flow from it. He then expa- 
tiated at some length on the dangers that threat- 
ened them, from the junction of interests be- 
tween Polyperchon and 01ympias> a woman 
who was the implacable enemy of Antipater's 
friends, and whom the protector had recalled 
from her retirement in £pirus,dnd had appoint- 
ed her to superintend the rearing of Alexander, 
the son of Roxana. It is uncertain whether 
Cassander communicated^ to his friends at that 
time the whole of his project, and his intention 
of supplanting the protector. His remonstrances, 
however, produced the desired effect ; and many 
avowed themselves his partisans, in whose con- 
fidence he resolved to act independently and 
openly. 

^ \Vhil« 
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While X^assander was thus employed in form- 
ing projects for subverting the government, Po«^ 
lyperchon was busied in'securing his dominion 
in Greece. He had held a council of state, in 
which it was determined that all the governors 
whom Autipater had appointed in the Grecian 
communities should be displaced^ and that de- 
mocracy should be every where re-established. 
An edict was therefore put forth, the introduce 
tion and conclusion of which abounded witl^ . 

E rot esftat ions, that the sole interest of the court, 
y the measure enjoined, was to restore liberty 
to Greece. 

This edict, notwithstanding the gracious pur- 
pose for which Polyperchon pretended to publish 
It, did not meet with unanimous approbation. 
The main object of it was to break the power of 
tl)e late governors; but they were unwilling to 
submit to a decree which evidently tended to 
injure them. They hesitated for a while, and 
then applied to Cassander tor relief., Athens 
being of more consequence to the Macedoniaqs 
than any other Grecian state, the eyes of all 
men were turned on Nicanor, governor of tht^t 
city. It was obvious that, had Nicauor imme- 
diately complied with the injunctions of the 
edict, most of the other cities and states in 
Greece W4>uld have followed his example: but 
he expressed a diffidence at first, relative to the 
authority of Polyperchon; and, after he had re- 
ceived letters from Olympias on the subject, he 
devised new schemes of procrastinatiou, until he 
had sufficiently reinforced his garrison at Muni- 
• chia. Instead, therefore, of quitting the fort, 
according to the decree, he unexpectedly seized 
on the Piraeus. . 

The 
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' The Athenians', intoxicated with th^ ideal K^ 
berty which they now enjoyed, and provoked at 
the conduct ofNicanorydetci mined to rid them- 
selves of those who seemed to oppose t^je wishes 
of their deliverers For that purpose they turn- 
ed their fbry upon the patriotic Phocion, and 
iBome of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. 
These withdrew from the rage of the people; 
and threw themselves on the mercy of Alexan- 
tier, the son of Polyperchon, who was enterinq^ 
•Attica with a powerful army ; and by this tim# 
also the protestor himself was at hanci^ with 
Philip Aridaeus, and another large body of 
forces. 

Alexander, having heard Phocion and tfi« 
other fugitives relate their account of the mat- 
ter, was convinced of their innocence, and of the 
injustice of the decree j. and in consequence son* 
letters of recommendation with them to his fa- 
rther; They were accompanied by IHnarchus, 
a Corinthian., and an old and iitti'mate friend of 
Polyperchon $ but scarcely were they arrived at 
the camp of the regent w^hen deputies came 
from Athens, accusmg^ them of high treason. 
Polyperchon was at a loss for sotae titne how ke 
should act : his son had precipitately and impru- 
dently pledged his faith to the exiles; but the 
interest of his cause would, he considered, be 
best promoted by complying with tke wishes of 
"the Athenians. Always unsteady in his senth- 
mentaand sanguine in his measures, Polyper- 
chon no sooner conceived this idea than he gave 
orders that his old acq;Uaintaiice Dinarchu$ 
should be first tortured, and then pnt to death ^ 
while Phocion and his emnpanious were bound 
juidsent back in cavts to Athens, with this mes- 
sage^ 
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sage, *' That though he was convinced they had 
been traitors to their country, yet he left them 
to the judgment of the Athenians as a free 
people/' . 

Phocion, perceiving hy theclamour of the people 
that no defence was to be allowed them, exclaim- 
ed, '' With regard to myself, I acknowledge the 
crime of which I am accused, and cheerfully 
submit to the sentence of the law« But consi. 
der, O Athenians [ what have these men done, 
that they should be involved in the same punish* ' 
ment with me }'* The people vehemently cried 
out '^ I'hey are your accomplices, and that is 
sufficient for condemning them/' The decree 
w^ then read : and Phocion, Nicocles, Aheu- 
dippus, Agamon, and Pythocles, were sentenced 
to suffer death ; and Demetrius Phalereus, Cal- 
limedon, Charicles, and others, were condemn- 
ed in their absence. Many persons proposed 
that Phocion should be tortured before b^ing 
put to. death ; but the majority of. the people 
considered that punishment as too severe. 
While the votes were collecting, many placed 
garlands on their heads, and demonstrated all 
the satisfaction that could have been felt had the 
most powerful publk enemy suffered a defeat. 
An intimate friend took the opportunity of ask- 
ing Phocion^ as they were bearing him to exe- 
cution, if he had any commands to his son. 
" Only,'' replied he, " ttiat be foTffet the ill 
treatment which his fathec received from the 
Athenians." 

The resentment of his en^iies was not allay-* 
ed by the death of Phocion : a decree was 
passed, by whichr his bo^y was banished the 
ii^heniaa ^rrkoiiee, and a«y person that should , 
' V0f.lV. C c furnish 
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fui*nish fire for his, funeral pile tvas stfbjectifeil 
to a penalty. One Conopian took up the corpse, 
and carried it beyond Eleusina, where he bor- 
~ - rowed fire of a Megarian woman, and burned 
it. A matron of that state, «who attended on the 
occasion^ raised a humble monument to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the unfortunate orator. 
Having collected the ashes^ she carried them 
home, and buried them under her health ; put- 
ting up the following prayer to her household 
Gods: "To you, O ye deities! guardians of 
this place, do I commit the precious remains of 
the most excellent Phocion, Protect them, I 
beseech you, from every insult; and deliver 
them one day to be deposited in the sepulchre 
of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall have 
become wiser." 

A short time only intervewed before ^he 
prayer of the pious matron was fulfilled. The 
Athenians, like all democracies, passed from 
one fixtreme to the other. They recollected the 
many services he had pciibrmed the state; and 
* therefore .decreed the victim of their rage a 
statue of brass ; ordered his ashes to be brought 
h&ck at the public expence ; and condemned hi« 
accusers to be put to death. Agonides, who 
was the principal persoii in promoting the plot 
against Phocion, was seized and executed; bat 
Epicurus and Ik(niophilus fled. Phocion's aoo, 
however, pursued and slew them. 

While these things were transacting, Cassan- 
der, seeing no hope of immediate socccjis to his 
undertaking by the greatest effor of all the 
B C P^^^^ ^^ could then command ia £u* 
318 * '^^P^' jttig«^ ^t necessary to seek assist* 
ance irv some Qther quarter. He had en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to conciliate the affections of the Ma- 
cedonians^ and to engage them warmly in his 
cause : Antigonus/ he was sensible, Would be 
ready to oppose any person that should possess 
the invidious office -of protector of the kings; 
and to Kim, therefore, he determined to make 
application for relief. It is do be numbered 
among the political -errors of the new admi- 
nistration in Macedon that, after openly attack- 
ing the" friends and dependents of Antipater, 
and receiving Olympias into a participation of 
the government, Cassander should be suffered to 
withdraw into Asia, where his representations 
and remoQstrances might be prodiu:tive of the 
most dangerous and baneful efiects. Antigonus 
received Cassander with the greatest afJability 
and kindness. He hated Polyperchon ; and to < 
execute vengeance on him he saw would be the 
shortest anil ipost sure road to the'conquest of 
Asia, which was now bjecome the great object, 
of his ambition. 

The forces which Cassander obtained of An- 
tigonus Wjere not numerous; but, to a man of his 
fertile and enterprising ^eniusj any number of 
troops proved of considerable importance, and 
w^re capable of achieving great exploits. When 
he had received reintbreements, he sailed for 
Athens; and, entering the Piraeus with his, small 
fleet, was welcomed to Greece by f^icanor. 
"With respect to the new government, his senti- 
ments were congenial with those of Cassander : 
be had been appointed governor of Munichia 
by Antipater during his regency ; he was the 
first that dared openly and boldly to resist the 
^d'lct of Polyperchon; and on that account hQ. 
C c J? had 
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had been exposed lo many and great dangets, 
None, therefore, appeared more likely to second 
the views and designs of his visitor with greater 
sincerity. 

Polyperchon, being informed of the arrival of 
Cassander, instantly resolved to blockade his 
competitor in Athens, and to make a vigorous 
effort by sea and land, to terminate the war at' 
once by the reduction of that city. For that pur- 
pose, therefore, he assembled a numerous army> 
and marched into Attica. That portion of 
Greece was never remarkable for the fertility of 
its lands ; and the numerous forces, which Po- 
lyperchon had collected, soon caused a scarcity 
of provisions in the country. This circum- 
stance induced the protector to alter the mea- 
'sures*be had proposed, as he despaired of bring- 
ing the war to a speedy conclusion. Leaving 
troops, therefore, under the command of his 
son Alexander, who had orders to observe the 
motions of the enemy and to keep them in awe, 
he marched with the rest of the army into Pe. 
Jloponnesus, where he knew his opponent had 
many favourers. 

By this time Clytas had set sail with the fleet 
to meet that of Cassander, which was under the 
conduct of Nicanor. A battle was fought; in 
which this latter commander was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. The fleet 
of Mcanor, h<5wever, being refitted, and rein- 
forced by light-armed troops sent over in barks 
by Antigonus, he soon found himself again in a 
condition to "face the enemy. Having, there? 
fore, put to sea, he came up with the armament 
of Clytus while at ftnchor at Bvzantiuro, and ob- 

taii^ed 
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taine'H a complete victory. After the engage- 
ment, Cfytus himself was ki-Iled by an insur* 
rection of the soldiers of Lysimachus. 

In the mean time Polyperchon had entered 
Peloponnesus^ and had once more recourse to- 
his edict. He was, determined that his com- 
mands should be obeyed ; and in case of refusal 
he threatened to inflict the mpst severe punish- 
ments This decree was carried into execution 
in most of the Grecian co^nmunities; and dis- 
cord, slaughter^ and confusion, every where 
prev^led. Those, who had borne any office un- 
, der the administrat'ion of Antipater, vVere put 
^ to death, or driven into banishment. These ty- 
rannical proceedings excited the just odium of 
the discerning part of the people,' The Mega- 
' lopoUtans were the most considerable body of 
men that had the prudence and address to avoid 
these internal dissensions. The magistrates and 
people, having consulted on this anair, unani- 
mously determined to retain their preset form 
of government; and at the same time to remain, 
if possible, in tranquillity. This resolution wa$! 
considered by the protector as treasonable : he 
declared that it was notonJy an open and avow- 
ed insult on his authority, but a tacit acknow- 
ledgment that the Megalopolitaas were the co- 
adjutors and abettors of Cassander*s rebellion ; 
and he therefore denounced exemplary punish- 
ment against that people. The Megalopolitans 
fully understood the ijaeaning of the protector; 
but they had taken their m/easures in time, and 
I their counsels were not easily to be overturned. 
They withdrew their efiects from the country, 
fortified their city, and, their number of fight- 
ing men amountiag to fifteen thousand, deter-* 
C c 3 mined ^ 
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rained to make a de^perat^ resistance against the 
enemy. 

Polyperchon made good his -threats ; he ap- 
peai^ed before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Acidseus, the king, with a very considerable ar- 
my and a number of ejephants. His engineers 
were exceedingly active: before the besieged 
expected that they had begun to workj» three 
towers, with all the wall between them, were 
undermined and fell to the ground. A breach 
being thus eftected, Polyperchon }ed his army 
tp the assauit^ which was vigorously supported 
on both $ides; but the assailants were finally re- 
pulsed. 

This check did npt discourage Polyperchon 
from prosecuting his designs* He determined 
"^to renew the attack, and to avail himself of the 
use of his elephants. When this was reported to 
the Megalopolitans, they were greatly distressed 
ftt the idea of those tefrible animals. They 
were, however, sooq relieved from their miea^ 
siness on that subject. It happened thata p^N 
son named Damides was among them, who had 
served under Alexander in his eastern expedi- 
tion ; and thi^ man undertook to reader the ele^ 
phants perfectly useless' to the besiegers, and 
n arm less to' the besieged. • The plan he made 
iise of was this — he caused long piiecej of planks 
to be driven into the ground, into each of which 
he fixed several iron spikes ; and over the spikes 
he threw some rubbish, that the enemy might 
not perceive them : this was done all along the 
inside of the breach. The citizens were thea 
drawn up, not in front, but in flank, betw^eni 
the city and these machines^ mkd at each end of 
the breach. 



The besiegers were i|ow ready to make the 
assault. They advanced in excellent order with 
the elephants in front. These animals, fbrceq 
\>Y their riders withih the b^-each, stuck theif 
ieet on the spikes^ and were unsTble to proceed 
any farther. The citizens instantly perceived 
this, and galled them apd their riders with 
stones^ darts^ and other inissile weapons. This 
•occasioned a dreadfbl copfusipn. Many of the 
spikes had pierced the feet of the elephants so 
4eep that they not only were incapable df ad- 
Tancing, but fell to the ground. Others were 
90 enraged by^he pain they experienced, tljat 
they became ungovernable, turned upon their 
pwnmen, and trod them under foot. The Ma^ 
c<9donian army seeing this disaster, refused to 
proceed ; aftd ^olyperchon, leaving a consider- 
able body of hcJrse and foot to block up the Me- 
{^lo^olitans in their city, was compelled to re- 
tire tp disgrace. About the same time also new^ 
equally disagreeable ^nd dishonourable was 
brought to the protector, relative to the total 
liefeat of the admiral Clytus. After such re- 
peated ioBies^ he saw no prospect of acquiring 
^ny honour in Greece : the greatest part, there* 
fore, of bis army returned immediately tq Ma<> 
fedon. 

While these transactions' were performing in 
Europe, Antigonus, who had be^n' appointed 
^p the government of Phrygia the Greater, Ly- 
caonia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, resolved to mako 
himi^elf master of all Asia. For that purpose 
he collected an armv of sixty thousand-foot, aucl 
nineteen thousand horse^ together with many 
ieiephant^. He made no secret of his tntentiops| 
but avowed his desipis^ cuxd repioyed ^11 the go- 

T^noni 
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yernors of prpvinces whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his measures. He endeavoured to gain 
the friendship of Eumene^s; and sent an abie 
.and confidential person to treat with that ge^ 
neral in the castle ,of Aora, and 4o assure him 
that, if he would become the friend and ^lly of 
Antigpnus, he should have the most honourable 
situati()n in his court. Eumenes at first appeared 
to receive these overtures in a favourable man- 
ner;, but, when they tendered to him an oath 
that^'fhe would be faithful to the interests of An* 
tigonus, he refused to' make any such promise: 
Antigonus, therefore, became indignant at the 
conduct of j^uimenes, and be^an to levy war 
against that general. 

Polyperchon, finding himself distressed by 
the treachery^and power of AlJtigonus and Cas- 
Sander, not only allowed Olympias to take up 
her ^bode in Macedon but made her his chief 
confidante, and in a little time virtually com- 
piitted to her care thp governipient of the whole 
nation. She was a vrpman of a violent ^nd re- 
Vengeful temper {>f mind^ but not destitute of 
discernnient,. The (jeep and ofteji fatal intrigues, 
in .which she l^^^d been concerned, had taught 
her c^ knowledge ojf mankiijd', That knowledge 
she exerted on the present occa^on. Instead of 
nominating to the chief command in Asia one 
whose dissolute n^orals and licentious conduct 
promised fair to promote any arbitrary scheme 
w^Jiich the court might propose, she appointed 
pr advised Polyperchon to appoint Eumenes, 
Vt]}0 was the most loyal and steady friend of the 
fourt. Eumenes was therefore constituted com- 
jnander'in chief of the royal forces in Asia, and 
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had a delation of five hundred taknts awarded ' 
him for his recent services. 

When Eumenes received the letters which 
conferred oii him the soipreme command in the 
east, he hastened to perform his doty^ and to ac- 
quit himself with credit. But the rival with 
whom he had to contend was both active and 
enterprising. In the number of his-soldiers, < 
and also with regard to influence in the Asiatic 
provinces^ Eumenes was greatly- inferior to Anti« 
gonus. The former, therefore, was under the 
necessity of employing all the resources <^ his 
inventive genius : . he did so, and he might have 
finally proved victoriou&^had he not been be- 
trayed by the perfidy of his friends. He consi. 
derably augmented his strength in a short 
time; and, by granting appointments and cpn* 
ferring honours, he gained the favour and friend- 
ship of the most powerful officers in the opposite ' ; 
interest. The Argyraspide, a body of hard\r 
Macedonian veterans, who, on account of their ^ -j 
merit and bravery, had been presented by Alex- ' 

ander the Great with silver shields, were at fwst i j 

extremely adverse to the appointment and the / 
measures of Eumenes, They received him in* \ 
deed with every mark of deference and respect; 
but Eumenes perceived that the civility of their 
conduct was only exterior, and that they bad 
no real regard or esteem for him. . On the con- 
trary, be was sensible that they envied his authof 
rity ; and therefore endeavoured to render their 
inalice ineffectual, and to provide for his- own 
safety and the prosperity of the empii-e. But 
his integrity and address soou attached these 
soldiers to his party. j 

The metliod which he took to prevent the 

ideas 
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property ; buf helther his btrth nor his ibrtime 
was etjual to his virtues. He had studied, under 
the philosopher Theophrastus^ and from him 
derived practical as well as theoretical know- 
ledge. He was himself at once a philosopher, 
an orator, and a man of exemplary morals. 
Phocion and Demosthenes had been his teachers 
in virtue and eloquence. The knowledge he 
had gained, while a disciple of Theophrastas, 
enabled him to comprehend and encourage the 
pursuits of a literary and ingenious people; and 
hrs eloquence and upright conduct tended to 
check and controul the dissolute manners and li- 
centiousness of the Athenians. Cicero also 
speaks very favourably of his oratory. 

The moderation and i^iildness which he dis- 
played in his government procured him the 
esteem, and in some instances the affection of 
the people. They were soon induced to repose 
the greatest confidence in his wisdom and inte- 
grity ; and that confidence he did not betray. 
The power which he might easily have con- 
verted into tyranny, he employed in promot- 
ing the wealth and grandeur of the Athenians. 
He increased their public revenues, adorned 
the city with many statfely and magnificent 
structures, and restored such as were likely to 
fall in consequence of decay. In every other 
respect also he exhibited such indisputable 
marks of affection and regard for the people, 
over whom he presided, that they bestowed on 
him very considerable honours. 

The losses and disgrace, which the arms of 
Polyperchon had recently suffered, made the 
protector sensible that he nad no chance of re- 
taining Uth sovereignty of Greece. He was 

obliged^ 
3 
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obli^ed^ therefore, to content himself with the 
direction of Macedon. Attica was beyond the 
reach of his power ; and the ill success, with 
which his attempts upon the city of the Megalo* 
poiitans had been attended^ had inspired all 
Greece with contempt of his authority. Under 
such circumstances, ambition would have been . 
fatile and ridiculous ; but he was destined to a 
still severe lot. 

Olympias, as we have before seen, had been 
imprudently recalled by Polyperchon, to take 
diarge of the infant son of Roxana, and to sanc- 
tion by her presence the new administration of 
Macedon. Previously to her quitting Epirus, 
she had written to Eumenes in Asia, desiring his 
advice;, whether she .should remain in her pre- 
sent situation, or return into Macedonia. Eu- 
menes, who always had the welfare of the state 
aear ^ his heart, informed her that he consider- 
ed it as most prudent to remain in Epirus until 
the war should be terminated. He advised her 
not to be too precipitate in her resolutions ; but 
that, in case she did return to Macedon, she 
should forget the injuries which had been for« 
merly done to her, and endeavour to conciliate 
the affections and esteem of the people. The 
sequel of her story will prove how little she re- 
garded this prudent and friendly admonition of 
£umenes. 

She set out from Epirus, and arrived in Mace-r 
don very soon after. When her presence vvas 
announced, great consternation and dismay ^ 
seized the minds of the people ; and even those * 
who had been in habits of friendship and in- 
timacy with the exiled queen dreaded the ef- 
fects of her re^iitment. The friends o£ Anti- 
D d pater. 
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pater, however, by whose iafluence she haif 
been banished Macedon, had still greater Ra^ 
sbn to fear the consequences of * her return; 
but, above all, Philip Aridasus and his queen. 
Aridaeus was the sou of Philip by a-coocubine, 
and on that account had from his iufdfacy Jbeeii 
subjected to the hatred and avemo»of Ofympfiis. 
The weakness of his intellect, a«d the'cNbility 
of his constitution, were said to hare been occa* 
sioned by the destructive potions which the 
queen obliged him to take. P«rdiccas began 
his regency with the murder of Cynane, the 
wife of Amyntas, and mother of Aridaeus^ 
cjueen. This crime was.perpetrated at the in* 
stigation of Oiympias. , Alexander, previous to 
his setting out on his eastern expedition, had 
also been advised by his mother to> cause Amyn- 
tas to be murdered that he might leave tew in 
jyiacedon who during his absence should aspire 
at the .sovereignty ;. and this neferious coonsel 
W as too faithfully followed. 

It was not, therefore, to be supposed that ei- 
ther Philip, or Eurydice his wife, could look 
upon her with complacence. tThey, in /act, 
^yere sensible that they had every thing to fear 
from her assuming any power ; and Eurydice, 
^yho had more discernment than her husband, 
- rightly conceived that Olympias would never 
be at rest until she had de'prived Aridaeus of the 
regal title and of his life. «Under these ideas 
sjie began to levy an army.; and requested all 
who respected the brother of Alexander their 
late i-oyal ma^^ter, or his queen, or who revered 
the virtues and memory of Autipater, to unite 
in the defence of the rights and liberties of their 
cou&try. She th^n wrote, to Cassauder, beseech- 
ing 
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ing hhn to hasten to her assistance ; and requir- 
ed Polyperchon to meddle no more in the aclmi- 

. iiislralion, but to delivef up all to Cassander, to 
vihom the king had deemed it expedient to dele- 
gate the regency of the empire. The Macedo^ 

• Bians readily armed themselves in defence of Eu- 
lydice and her husband ; and in a shoirt time the 
q^ueeu had collected a force more than sufficient , 
ioscrcen^her husband and herself from any vioJ 
Jence which might be offered to theif persons. 

These hasty proceedings of Eurydice gave her 
enemies sufficient pretext for levying an armed 
io^:^ to oppose her measures. 01y¥ripia», who 
waa ever jealous and watchful, had carefully ob- 
served her recent actions^ and perceived that it 
"waii necessary .to be on her guard against her 
design*. Olympias. had received from her bro- 
ther a body of£pirots, to escort her from his 
lingdom. These she added to some Macedo- 
nian tjroops, whom her interest and power in- 
duced to follow her fortunes; and straight 
marched her forces to join the army of Poly- 
perchon, which was returning from the unfor- 
lunate expedition into Peloponnesus. Having 
^rmed a junction ji the whole united anny moved 
|a attack the troops of- Eurydice ; who, s^iimat- 
«d by the cruel Ireatment her family had re-' 
ceived, boldlyjed forth her forces to oppose the 
(Enemy. 

It was not the intention of Eurydice to hazard 
a battle before the arrival of Cassander i but her 
.too precipitate conduct in raising forces' had 
roused the apprehensions of her adversaries; 
and, their motions being thus quickened, it was 
•impossible to deler fighting until Cassander 
iriiould be able to march an army to the assistance 
Pd i? of 
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of the king and his iUustrious rbnsoTt. The two 
^ooteuding parties tbarefore drew up their forces 
in order of battle ; fcmt the appearance of OJym- 
pias at the head of her troops immediately ter** 
minated the dilute. When the armies ap- 
proached each other^ the soldiers that should 
have fought for Eurydtce^ struck with the awful 
mien of Olympias, who appeared to possess all 
the dignity and majesty of the widow of Philip 
and the mother of Alexander the Great, instantly 
deserted their standard* and arranged themselTes 
under the banners of the enemy. 

By this event Olympias, had she adhered to 
the advice of Eumenes, might have settled all 
things amicably and honourably ; but iier-pa»- 
«ions, which were strong and unrelenting, sway- 
ed her with ungoyernable fury. By the defec- 
tion of the troops, Philip and Eurydice fell into 
her hands ; and she immediately proceeded to 
inflict a severe and unmerited punishment on the 
unhappy captives, who were soon after pat t» 
death. 

Cassander, having received intelligence of 
these events, hastened into Macedonia. When 
he arrived at the straits, of Thermopyls, be 
found the Thessalians in krms ready to oppose 
his passage ; but expedition beine his main ob- 
ject, he studied only how to avoid delay. Col* 
lecting therefore all the ships which he could 
procure in the neighbourhood, he embarked his 
troops, and transported them safely into Thes- 
f^ly. They reached M acedon before Polyper- 
chon and Olympias were apjprized of his ap- 
proagb. Cassander formed his army into two 
divisions ; one of which was under the command 
pf CaUas, and he himself took therlead of the 

other. 
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ciher, Callas had orders to engage the troops 
of Polyperchon, who was ,now separated froni 
those of Oiympias ; while Cassander pursued 
the army of. that vindictive woman. Notwith- 
standing ajl the cruelties of which she had been 
guilty, she still confided in the affection of the 
Macedonians : she had formefrly triumphed by 
. the majesty of her appearance^ and she hoped • 
to do it again, when she had proved to them the 
dangers and the hardships she was willing to 
. undergo in^ order to' guard and strengthen the 
administration of her country. She had many 
followers, but they resembled a court rather 
than an army* She went to the pjrincipal ci- . 
ties, in' company with her daughter Roxana, her 
grandson Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Thes- 
salon ica the sister of Alexander, and many other 
persons of high birth and interest. With this 
numerous retinue, she was at Ipngth under th^ 
necessity of retiring to Pydna, a sea port and 
, well fortified town. 

Cas^nder immediately invested the city by ' 
land, while his fleet blocked up the entrance of ' 
the harbour. The besieged soon began to be in 
want of provisions ; but encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many persons of distinction, they obsti- 
. nately defeuded the place. Oiympias also ex^ 
pected that her brother ^acidas w^ould send suc- 
cours from Epirus toher assistance ; which prov- 
ed to be the case. Cassander, therefore, knott- 
ing that the army of that prince was in motion, 
detached part of his troops to block up the pas- 
sages into Epirus. This was/ done so completely 
that the army of JEacidas was reduced to gveat 
difficulties; and not 'only despaired of the sup- 
cess of the expedition, but of their own safety. 
I) d 3 - Under 
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Utider these circumstances the troops mutmiej, 
and, deposing MSiCidas, submitted to Cassandel*. 
The only person on whom Olympias now relied 
for relief was Polyperchon ; but the detach- 
ment under Callas employed his attention so 
much that he was unable to afford her any as* 
sistance. Callas had been at pains to represent to 
the army of Polyperchon the cruelties ah^ enor- 
mities of which the administration had been 
guilty ; and he had thereby so effectually alien- 
ated the minds of the soldiers that Polyperchon 
was scarcely able to defend himself. 

The condition of the besieged was now" be- 
come truly deplorable. The royal family fed 
on the flesh of horses^ the soldiers on their dead 
companions, and the elephants on saw dust. 
Numbers were induced, -by the miseries which 
prevailed in the city, to desert to Cassander, who 
received with lenity all that had not been concern- 
ed in the late murders. Olyjfnpias again turned 
her thoughts toward Polyperchon. She wrote 
him a letter, requesting that he would send a 
bark of fifty oars to convey her away by night. 
Cassander, however, having seized the messen- 
ger, disappointed the design. Olympias, not 
finding the vessel at the time she expected, gave 
tip all hopes ; and, without waiting any longer, 
• surrendered herself and her atmy to Cassander. 
This event determined the ill fate of all Macedoh. 
Pella, the capital, soon after submitted to the 
conqueror r Aristonus, who then commanded a 
body of troops at Amphipolis, at^ the request of 
Olympias, yielded that city to Cassander. 

When Olympias submitted to Cassander, she 
stipulated for her life ; but the kindred of those 
Ifvhose deaths she had occasioned insisted tha 

-she 
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A^e should suFer. She was therefore accused 
before the assembly of MacedoD, and without 
being 4ieard in her defence coiideninedrto die. 
Cassander advised her to escape to Athens^ and 
o/Tered her a ship for that purpose ; but she re- 
fused to fly, and declared that she was ready to 
answer before the Macedonian people for what* 
ever she had done. Cassander, however,^ was 
tinwilling to abide the issue of such a trial as she 
demanded. He therefore sent a band of soldiers 
to put her to death. When these men came 
into the prison^ they were struck with awe, and 
refused, to execute the orders they had receiv- 
ed ; but the relations of those who had fallen 
sacrifices to her cruelty seized her, and cut her 
throat. 

Immediately after the death of Olympias, 
Eoxana and her son Alexander were seut to 
Amphipolis, where they were, made prisoners ; 
and orders were given that they should be treat- 
ed only as private persons. Hercules the son 
of Alexander by Barsine, the only remaining 
branch of the royal family, was murdered by 
Polyperchon, at the instigation of Cassander^ 
about two years afterward. Eight years had not 
elapsed since the death of Alexander, arid not a 
single branch of his house remained to enjoy a 
portion of that empire which he and his father 
had acquired at the expence of so much blood, 
danger, and treachery. Such, to the royal fa- 
mily of Macedon, were the effects of that ambi*- 
tion, whfch had lighted the torch of war over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

While .Cassander was settling the affairs of 
Macedon, Polyperchon, and his son Alexander, 
were intriguing with the envies oi* Antipater's 
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family in Creece, and sowing the seeds of futute 
dissension in that country. It was necessary 
that Cassander should endeavour to consult the 
interests of Greece, as well as of Macedon. He 
therefore determined to march an army into 
that country, and expel his enemies from thence. 
He directed his course into Thessaly ; but found 
the Pylas shut by the iBtdlians, his avowed and 
invetei-ate enemies. . Having, however, forced 
the pass, he descended into Bceotia, and pro- 
ceeded to the ruins of Thebes, The sight of 
these ruins, it is natural to imagine, would give 
birth to a variety of reflections ; it would re- 
mind him of the ancient power and splendour of 
that city; and of the renown and late of that 
man, and his family, by whom it had been 
razed. These thoughts led him to the project 
of rebuilding the city^ and of recalling its pro- 
scribed inhabitants^ who were scattered through* 
' out every part of Greece. In this undertaking 
he requested the assistance of the rest of the 
Boeotians ; and the walls were sodn finished, and 
the principal streets rebuilt. The Thebans then 
sent to recal all their exiled countrymen ; and 
their city, which had been razed by the Mace- 
donians above twenty years before, was now re- 
built by thxj same people. 

Cassander, having executed this design, pro- 
ceeded into Peloponnesus ; and, partly by force 
partly by treaty, gained all the principal cities 
over t(5 his cause, and then returned to Macedon. 

While Cassander was thus employing his ef- 
forts to establish himself on the throne of Mace- 
donia, Antigonus was concerting measures to 
rid himself of Eumenes. After being defeated 
b^ that general in most of the engagements 

which 
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which had taken place during several campaigns, 
he determined to make one desperate and deci- 
sive effort. He resolved to attack Eu- ^ ^ 
menes in his winter quarters^ when his o J t ' 
troops were' dispersed all over the conn- 

' try. The battle was fought near the sea ; and 
£umenes^ having the superiority in infantry^ 
effectually routed the phalanx of Antigonus; 
but his cavalry were worsted, through the trea- 
chery of Paucestus, their commander^ who had 
secretly gone over to the interests of Antisonus. 
By this instance of perfidy, therefore, the in- 
fentry was left to combat alone. Antigonuai, 
perceiving that the engagement had raised a 
cloud of dust, wheeled round the army of £u» 
inenes, and possessed himself of the baggage. 
This contrivance was of more advantage to him 
than a victory could have been ; for the soldieii^ 
of Eumenes returning into their camp, and be- 
ing informed of the loss of their baggage^ wo* 

, men and children, became mutinous. 

In this situation of that general's army, Teuta- 
mus, who commanded a battalion of the troops 
called the Silver-shields, and who had long in- 
clined to Antigonus, took this oppprtunity of 

■ sending to the hostile camp, and demanded the 
l)ooty which had been thus taken. Antigonus 
Jpeplied that he would willingly restore the 
troops their baggage and all their property, 
provided they would deliver up Eumenes, Mho 
was not a Macedonian by birth, and who had 
been declared a public enemy. The greater 
part of the army agreed to the proposal of Anti- 
gonus ; and among the first were the Argyras- 
pidae, or Silver-shields. Eumenes was seized, 
and his hands bound behind him, in which con- 
dition 
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the hands aC Atitigonus. He was conducted to 
tjifi caaip of his rival, 'who kept him a few days 
in confinement^ and then commanded him to be 
executed. 

The late signal success of Antigonus opened a 
wide field for his ambition ; and lie again form- 
ed the design of making himself master of all 
Asia. Many of the commanders who lately op- 
posed him, hastened, afler the event of this bat- 

• tle^ to make their su|bmission, and to proffer their 
aid and support in his undertaking. He readily- 
accepted their acknowledgments of his superi- 
ority, but was backward in assuring them of his 

^protection. In truth it was not his interest, and 
therefore not his design, to protect them, The 
theatre on which he then appeared, extensive as 
it was, appeared too limited and exhibited too 
many actors for any one of them to become illus.- 
trious. On this account he sacrificed several of 
the inferior governors to his ambition ; and had 
not Seleucus still stood in the v(^ay^ it is probable 

' that his resentment and suspicions would have 
been thus completely allayed. 

Seleucus had been appointed by Antip&ter go^ 
vernor of Babylon. He was an able and enter* - 

, prising commander ; and had performed many 
signal services to Antigonus^ who, nevertheless 
•demanded an account of the revenues of his pro- 
vince, by this measure plainly implying that he 
considered him as a dependent. Seleucus was 
astonished at this application, and answered that 
he did not consider he was any more obliged to 
giv<t an account than Antigonus had to require 
it ; since the province of Babyloii was (Conferred 
0U him by the Macecjoni^nsas the reward of his 

services. 
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services* Antigonus persisted in his demand, 
ana even began to threaten. Seleuciis, there- 
fore, considering the great power of his enemy, 
and the little prospect there was of being able 
to resist him, with the privacy and assistance of 
some of his officers, got together a body of fifty 
horse, and quitting Babylon in the night, fled 
into Egypt. 

To secure themselves in their possessions, 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, 
now entered into a confederacy, engaging to 
maintain the rights of each other. Antigonus 
being informed of this agreement, determined to 
proceed immediately to hostilities ; and to ob- 
tain, if possible, the provinces of Syria and 
Phoenicia, which were at that time in the pos- 
session of Ptolemy. He accordingly marched ah 
army with the greatest expedition ; and before 
the enemy were aware ot his designs, most of 
those provinces had submitted to him. Finding 
that he could not carry on a war against so 
many great and powerful princes with any pros- 
pect of success, unless |ie coiild procure a fleet 
which might co-operate with his kmd forces, lie 
ordered vast quantities of wood to be cut ch}Wii 
on mount Libanus, and in other parts of his <lo. 
minions ; and thus before the end of the year he 
was ready to put to sea with five hundred sail. 
His first naval expedition was directed against 
Tyre ; which, after a siege of four months, 
opened its gates to him. 

While he was thus employed in Phoenicia, 
Cassander had led his forces toward the coasts 
of Asia Minor, and had made himself master of 
several provinces. On receiving, information of 
this event, Antigonus marched an army to that 

quarter, 
1 
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quarter, and in a short time encamped in the 
neighbourhood of that general; who, however, 
sensible of the inferiority of his troops in point 
of numbers, avoided an engagement. ^ 

During the time of the expedition of Antiga« 
nus into Asia Minor, Ptolemy entered Syria 
with a.numerous army; but he had advanced no 
farther than Gaza when Demetrius, who bad 
been left to command the troops in those parts 
during the absence of his father,' o^efed him 
battle. Ptolemy did not decline the challenge ; 
but attacked and defeated the army of his' ad- 
versary. Demetrius, finding it impossible to 
resist the victorious, forces, now abandoned 
Phoenicia, Pale^ine, and Syria ; and Ptolemy, 
flushed with his sucoess, dispatched Cilles, oi\e ef 
his generals, with a very considerable army, to ex- 
pel'bimfrom Upper Syria also, where he still con- 
tinued with the remains of his forces. Demetrius, 
i however, informed of this ciFCunistance, deter- 

\ '■ mined to fall unawares upon the army of Cilles : 

» and he executed'his design with such celerity that 

/ he totally routed the enemy, and took seven 

:, thousand prisoners, in the number of whom wa^ 

Cilles himself. When Antigonus, who wa^ at 
\ that time in Phrygia, received intelligence of 

t this disaster, he joined his troops to those of his 

son ; and obliging Ptolemy to retire into Egyp*, 
the provinces of Syria, Pho&nicia, and Judea, 
I again became subject to their former master. 

The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaza, enabled 
Ptolemy to assist Seleucus in his pretensions oo 
Babylon. He accordingly sent a smalt body of 
troops to the aid of that general ; who with this 
reinforcement marched to attempt the recovery 
of hi3 kingdom. His whole araiy did not amouut 
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to more than thirteen hundred men ; and he had 
to conduct them through that extensive teiri- 
tory which lies between Phoenicia and Babylon, 
many districts of which weie in the interf-sts ot 
Antigonus: but he accomplished his purpose, 
and was restored to a command to which his 
abilities and virtues justly entitled him. The 
attachment of his people, together with the vi- 
gour of his own mmd, secured to him the pro- 
vince of Babylon and some neighbouring stiates. 
Antigonus and Demetrius had now become 
the enemies of the whole Macedonian govern- 
ment. In Europe its subjects dreaded the dis- 
memberment of their empire; and in Asia and 
Africa they expected a sovereign that should be 
arbitrary and despotic. All becsnne alarmed, 
and were ready to listen to any pi^^posals which 
might seem to afford them relief: A general 
confederacy was, therefore, formed against An- 
tigonus and Demetrius '; but the activity and 
resources of these commanders appeared inex- 
haustible. In Greece the -ffitolians and Epirots, 
excited and supported by them, had taken the 
field against Cassander. Ptolemy had carried 
his arms into Asia Minor, and sent his fleets to 
reduce the JEgean islands that favoured Antigo- 
nus ; whose attention was thus compelled to 
both these objects, while at the same time Ly- 
simachusand Cassander were attacking the pro- 
vinces on the banks of the Hellespont and the 
JBo^phorus. Hithet also it was necessary for 
Antigonus and Demetrius to send forces: in 
short, they were beset with foes on every hand ; 
but they nevertheless maintained their cause 
ivith astonishing vigour and success. 

' ^ E e While 
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^ ^ While Athens was enjoying a state 

' ' of tranquillity under the administration 

• of the deputy, of Cassander, Demetrius 

appeared off the Piraeus with a fleet of two hun- 



Ired and fifty ships. The. Athenians submitted 
to his powerful armament ; and Demetrius Pha- 
lerius^ the Governor, was expelled. The first 
act of the new administration was to restore the 
democracy ; the destructive effects of which 
were immediately felt. Demetrius next sailed . 
to Rhodes, and formed the siege of that island. 
Cassander, in the mean tirhe, endeavoured ta 
regain possession of Athens ; but Demetrius re- 
turning compelled him to raise the seige, and 
in a very short time stripped him of all his non- 
quests. The result of this triumph was the sub- . 
mission of thgjgf eater .part of Greece to the arms, 
of Deiiietrius,'^nd. he was appointed commander 
in chief of the Grecian forces. AH the cities 
from the straits of Thermopylae to the isthmus of 
Corinth yielded to his power ; and likewise ma- 
ny cities in Peloponnesus. 

Cassander, fearing lest Demetrius should pur- 
sue him into Macedon, sent deputies to Antigo- 
nus in Syria, to conclude a treaty of peace ; but 
Antigonus required the unconditional submis- 
sion of Cassjmder, and the renunciation of all 
claim, on his part, to the throne of Macedon. 
Th^ confederacy was therefore strengthened 
against Antigonus and Demetrius; and was 
now composed of the Macedonians, the Thraci- 
ans, and the Egyptians, with several inferior 
states. Lysimachus had the command of the 
Thracians and a detachment of Macedonians; 
ani Seleucus headed the Egyptians. Lysima- 

chus 
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cl^us hastened into' Asia; and before winter 
arrived in Phrygia. He offered terms of ac» 
commodation to Antigouus ; but that prince was - 
too confident of success to listen to his proposals. 
When the season of the year permitted, Jfte- 
foetrins tiansported his forces out of Greece in** 
to Asia, and joined the troops of his father. 
Soon after, the two grand armies in ^ p 
Phrygia were readjr for an engagement. ' ' 
The forces of Antigonus amounted to ^^ 
seventy thousand foot, ten thomand horse, and 
«evcnty-£vc elef^ants : those of the confede- 
rates to sixty -four thousand foot, ten thousand 
fire hundred horse, four hundred elephants, and 
a hundred and twenty chariots of war. Both 
armies vfrere peculiarly anxious about the event, 
of a battle, by which the fate of kingdoms was 
to be decided. Antigonus, who had never be- 
fore bee^ seen to shrink from danger, betrayed 
evident marks of fear on this occasion. In 
coming out of his tent on the morning of the 
battle, he stumbled and fell ; which he super- 
j stitiously considered as an omen that his army 
I would be defeated. This memorable and event- 
^ ful engagement was fought near to Ipsus, a small 
town in the province of Phrygia. The troops 
on both sides fought with bravery ; and victory 
was long and ably contested. At length, how- 
ever, the brave Antigonus lost his life ; the Sy- 
rians were completely defeated; and Demew 
trius, with much difficulty, -effected his escape 
at the head of nine thousand men. In conse- 
quence of this victory, the' whole empire of 
Alexander was divided as follows : Egypt, Ly.- 
bia, Arabia, and Palestine^ were assigned to Pto- 
Jemy; Macedonia and Greece to Cassander; 
E e 2 Bithyniji 
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Bithynia and Thrace to Lysimachus; and the 
rc^hiaiuio^ territories in Asia, as far as the ri?er 
Iftdus^ which were called the kingdom of Syria, 
were given to Seleticus. 



CHAP, XXI. 

Affairs of Greece and Mac€don,from the Battle 
q/* Ipsusto tte time when those Countries became 
Provinces ofRonie, 

CASSANDER experienced, in his exalied 
station, ' all the inquietudes of sdvereign 
power; and was encompassed by crafty and 
powerful enemies. He died, however, in the 
peaceable possession of tlie throne of Macedon, 
to which trie greatest part of Greece was now 
Tj p annexed. After his death, his two sons, 
^Qg * Antipater and Alexander, laid claim tq 
' the kingdom. Alexander invited Pyr- 
rhus king of Epirus, and Demetrius the son of 
Antigonus, to his assistance. Demetrius trea« 
cherously assassinated the young prince at an 
entertainment; and on his justiHing this deed 
in a formal harangue, the Macedonians imme- 
j. p diately saluted him king. Instead of re- 
* . ' pairing the devastations that his king- 
- dom had suffered from constant wars, 
Demetrius immediately engaged in new mili- 
tary enterprizes against Greece, ^toli a, Epirus, * 
and Thrace. He abandoned himself at the 
same time ' to luxury," vanity, and extreme 
haughtiness. 
In consequence of these provocations, Pyrrhos, 

king 
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king of Epirus^ invaded the Macedonian terri- 
tories' with a numerous and powerful army 5 Ly- 
simachus poured his troops into the same coun- 
try, on the side of Thrace ; and Ptolemy at- 
tacked with a fleet -the dominions of Demetrius 
in Greece. The usurper was thus obliged to 
abandon his kingdoin ; and though he made se- 
veral attempts to regain possession of it, he was 
unsuccessful. Pyrrhus assumed the soverei^ty 
ofMacedou; but was in a little time expelled 
the kingdom by Lysimachus, who had acted in 
concert with him in the revolution of that -r. p 
country. Dissensions, however, arose * ^ * 
in the family of Lysimachus, between 
his different queens and their offspring; that 
. terminated^ (as is generally the case in des{)otic ' 
governments) in an act of assassination, '^hich 
led the injured faction to request the assistance 
of Seleucus. This prince, who, though seventy- 
seven years of age, had still the activity and vi- 
gour of youth, willingly listened to the invitati- 
ons of the enemies of Lysimachus, in the hope 
of being eventually able to annex the kingdom 
of Macedon and the states of Greece to the do- 
minions he already possessed. He therefore 
•met Lysimachus on a plain, on the borders of 
Pbrygia, called the Field of Cyrus. Lysima- 
chus was in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
The opposing commanders were the only sur- 
viving generals of Alexander ; and both fought ^ 
with great bravery. The army of Lysimachus 
was defeated, and he himself was slain. 

Animated by a warm desire of taking posses- 
sion of Macedon, Seleucus passed the Helles- 
pont, and advancied with an army as far as Ly- 
^imachia in Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 

that 
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that city, however, he was basely murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had generously re- 
lieved, and for whose sake he had commenced 
the war. 

Ptolemy, after performing this execrable deed, 
put on a diadem, and boldly declared himself 
^ ^ king of Macedon. Not long after, a bo- 
i?*ftO * ^y *>^*^^^® hundred thousand Gauls leav- 
^* ing their country in quest of new settle- 
ments, followed the course of the Danube for a 
considerable way, and then divided into three, 
parties, one of which made an irruption into the 
Macedonian kingdom. An obstinate and bloody 
V engagement ensued: in which Ptolemy was 
taken prisoner, and put to death. Sostheues, 
with the remains of the Macedonian troops, at- 
tacked and defeated the Gauls ; but a fresh 
swarm of these barbarians, under the command 
of Brennus, attacked and totally destroyed the 
army of Sostfienes. 

These invaders, having ravaged the whole 
country of Macedon, bent their course towards 
ivrecce. The Grecian* states^ animated by a 
sense of their extrenje danger, collected their 
troops, and secured the straits of Thermopylae. 
The Athenians, under the command of Galip* 
pus, headed this enterprise; and at the same 
time sent their flefets to the coast of Thessaly, to 
co-operate with the forces by land. The barba- 
rians, after several fruitless attempts to force the 
pass, v^ere obliged to desist. Brennus then dis- 
persed sohaeof his troops over ^tolia, to plunder 
that country, hoping by this stratagem to draw 
off the enemy from miarding the straits : still, 
hrovirever, he was unable to force a passage ; and 
the detachment, of iiis^roops which baid been 

seat 
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sent into ^tolla, exciting universal detestation 
by their rapacity and' cruelty, were many of 
them cut off. ' 

But the Thessalians induced by the selfish 
ml)tive of freeingtHeir own country 'from those 
burthensorae strangers,-at length directed Bren- 
nus to the path over mount (Eta, by which thfi 
tro<q>8 of Xerlces had entered Greece. He im- 
mediately proceeded to the temple at Delphos^ 
with the design of plundering the sacred shrine 
of its accumulated treasures. The Delphians, 
however, inspired by areligious enthusiasm, olade 
a vigorous sally, and defeated the enemy with 
->great loss : the pursuit was continued for a whole 
day and night; and a violent storm and piercing 
cold co-operating with the efforts of the victors, 
most of the barbarians perished. Brennus was 
wounded^ and in a frenzy of despair killed 
himself. Those^ who survived, having aJssem- 
'bled together, endeavoured to make good a i%- 

^ treat; but the several nations rising against 
them in their progress, not one of the multitude 
which had poured out of Macedon into Greece, 
returned to his native land. 

After the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuation 
of Macedon by the Gauls, Antigonus Gonatus, 
the son of Demetrius, assumed the sove- -n ^> 
reignty. The barbarians threatened ano- oVg* 
ther irruptiori^into his newly-acquired 
kingdom* and sent deputies to know whether 
he was inclined to purchaise a peace, Anti- 

' gonus entertained the deputies with great 
splendour ; and shewing them his camp, bis 
army, and his treasures, told them he was not 
disposed to give that away which oitght to be 

. employed iri protectiug aad d^fendijig his sub- 
jects. 
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jects. The Gauls, however, allured by the report 
of these riches marched into the territories of 
Macedon, and plundered the camp of Antigonus, 
who had purposely abandoned it with this view: 
he then attacked the invaders, encumbered with 
their booty, and defeated them with gre^t 
slaughter. 

But before the Macedonian king could re- 
store his country to its ancient lustre, he was 
oblie^ed ta contend with an adversary more pow- 
erful than the Gauls. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
indignant at the conduct of Antigonus in hav- 
ing refused to grant some succours, • which he 
requested, invaded the frontiers of Macedoa, 
.and was joined by some of the soldiers of Anti- 
gonus, who deserted the standard of their mo- 
.narch. An engagement ensued ; in which the 
foi-ces of Antigonus were defeated, and most of 
them cut oft, and he himself was under the ne-> 
cessity of quitting his kingdom. Returning 
again, however, after the departure of Pyrrhus, 
who had left his son Ptolemy in charge of the 
whole of his conquest, he suffered a second de- 
. feat, and escaped with only seventeen attend- 
ants. 

While these transactions took place in Mace- 
donia, Cleonymus endeavoured to possess him- 
self of the throne of Sparta, aft£r the death of 
Eudamidas, to the exclusion of Arcus the legi- 
timate successor. The people, however, inclin- 
jng to favour the latter, Cleonynfus applied for 
Tedress to Pyrrhus ; who marched an army into 
the Lacedoemonian territory, composed of twen- 
ty rhousand foot, two thousand horse, and twen- 
ty-four elephants. Arcus was at this^time ab- 
sent m the island of Crete with the flower ef 

the 
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the LacedoBtnoiiian army. After an obstinate 
assault uppn the city, which was as obstinately 
resisted, and which was carried on for three 
days successively; Pyrrhus was compelled to re- 
tire toward his own dominions. Antigonus and 
Arcus, who had arriveii at Sparta to succour the 
place, harassed his rear in the retreat. Pyrrhus 
ordered his son Ptolemy to his assistance ; but the 
young prince, exposing himself foo much, was 
slain. The king of Epirus directed his course 
to Argos; but Arcus followed him to that city 
with a thousand infantry, and while the Argives 
engaged the army Pyrrhus in front, the Spar- 
tans attacked them in the rear. By these means, 
the Epirots suffered very considerably ; and 
Pyrrhus lost his life in the course of the hostili^ 
ties. With regard to the character of this mo- 
narch, it will be sufficient to observe that Han- 
nibal pronounced him the greatest general the 
world had ever beheld,, and superior even t6 
Scipio. 

After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus re- 
sumed the sovereignty of Macedon. As he had, 
besides, very extensive possessions in the heart 
of Peloponnestfs, theneighbouring states became 
jealous of his power, and formed a confederacy 
against him . The Gauls ^Iso threatened another 
irruption into his territories. Antigonus, how- 
ever, engaged the barbarians in a general battle, 
and cut them off to a man. After this victory, 
he meditated nothing less than the reduction, of 
all Greece. He marched an army to Athens ; 
and notwithstanding that city was powerfully 
supported by troops from Sparta and Egypt, he 
compelled it to receive a Macedonian garrison. 
In the midst of hissuccess, however, he was rie- 

called 
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e^^lJed to th« defence of his kingdom against 
Alexander^ the young king of Epinis^ who had 
entered Macedon, and committed great depre* 
pations : but ambition ^til] led him to pursue 
new conquests. After employing much time in 
the attempt^ he at length made himself master 
of the city of Corinth ; which was again sur- 
prised and taken/from him. He died at the age 
of above eighty years, and after a reign (altoge- 
ther) of thirty-four. 

-D Q Demetrius succeeded his father Anti- 
243 goJius on the throne. The principal 
* transactions of his reign were intended to 
maintain an interest in the Grecian states, not 
by possessing the dominion himself, but by sup<r 
porting the several tyrants who had usurped it. 
Demetrius reigned only six years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his kinsman Antigonus. 

About this" time the republic of Achaia, which 
had been formerly little known, began to mak^ 
a very conspicuous figure, and seemed to aim at 
nothing less than the sovereignty of all Greece. 
This state was of high antiquity, and consisted 
of twelve towns. The republic of ^tolia was 
at this period second in power to that of Achaia, 
and formed on the same plan. 

In consequence of the influx of wealth. Lace- 
daemon had now exchanged poverty and hardy 
discipline for opulence and voluptuousness. Agis, 
the Spartan king, endeavoured to restore the 
ancient simplicity, to enforce the sumptuary 
Ja^s, to cancel all debts, and to make a new 
division of lands. The. people generally fe- 
voured his designs! but the few, in whose 
hancfs the wealth of Sparta centered, opposed 
them i and Agis was at length put to death, on 

pretence 
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pretence of attempting a revolution in the go- 

, vernment. 

In such a situation of affairs, Cleomenes 
mounted the Spartan throne; apriqcewho pos- 
sessed an ardent passion for glory, united with 
great temperance and simplicity of manners.^ 
Jn the beginning of his reign he was under the ^ 
necessity of exerting himself to support the tot- 
-n Q tering power of the state. Domestic dis- 
242 tress, with its concomitant e^ils, had caus- 
ed an almost Universal languor, despon- 
dency, and depopulation, throughout Laconia. 
Such was the miserable decay of b6th public and 
private virtue, when Cleomenes, actuated no less 
by his natural disposition than by the represen-, 
tations of the -iEtolians, proceeaed to an open 
rupture with the Acjisean states. 

The Spartan king attacked and took Tegea,: 
Mantiusea, and Orchoraenes, cities in Arcadia. 
He then inarched his army against a certain, 
castle in the district of Megalopolis, which com« 
manded the-^ntrance of Laconia on that side. 
Immediately after these acts of hos^lity, the: 
states of Achaia declared war against Sparta. 
Cleomenes took the field with his troops, whicb^ 

' were not numerous, but were inspired with the 
greatest ardour for military enterprizes. The 
AchseShs marched against him with twenty 
thousand infantry and a thousand horse, under 
tho^command of Aristemachus, Cleomenes, with, 
not more than five thousand troops^ oflered bat- 
tle to the "enemy. ~Ai-at us however, who bore 
the title of general of the Achaean states, would 
not permit the military commander to hazard an 
engagement. In conseij^uencc therefore of the, 
r«treat of the Achaeans, Aratus suffered the re- 
proaches 
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proaches of his own troops, and tKe raillery of 
the enemy ; and the Eleans, who had never 
been the steady friends of Achaia, openly de- 
clared against that republic. Cleonienes after- 
ward defeated the Achaeans in a severe encoun- 
ter^: but Aratus taking advantage even of his re- 
treat, turned his arms immediately against Man- 
tinsea ; and before the enemy were aware of his 
designs made himselfmaster of that city, which 
he garrisoned with a body of troops. 

The Achaeans, attempting to chastise the de- 
fection of the Eleans, were again routed by Cleo- 
raenes; and in the next campaign were totally 
overthrown near Luctra. After finishing these 
campaigns, the Spartan king returned to his do- 
];ninions with the mercenary troops only. He 
sent' forward a small detachment-of forces, who 
surprised the ephori, and killed four of them 
immediately ; and the fifth was only saved by 
feignitig himself dead. Cleomenes eudeavonr-. 
ed to justify this sanguinary measure to the peo- 
ple by arraigning the uncon^itutional establish- 
ment of this order pf magistrates, and by hfs 
reciting many of their iniquitous proceedings 
during his absence. 

I Cleonienes then advanced with his troops into 
the territories of Megak>polis> and committed 
great devastation. He took several places from 
the Achaeans, ravaged the possessions of their 
allies, and followed the retreating armyfof 
the enemy. The Achaeans having encamped 
with all their forces in the territories of DymiB„ 
Cleomenes pursued theqfi thither, attacked them 
and obtained a complete victory. Tlie Man^i- 
^seans at. the same time rebelled against the 
Achaean garrison stationed in their city, put 

• them 
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them all to the sword> and then placed themselves 
under the protection of the Spartans. Most of 
the other cities in Peloponnesus followed his ex- 
ample. The Achaeans were extremely dejected 
at these losses^ and became apprehensive of the 
greatest calamities from Sparta. In this extre- 
mity they sued for peace from,Cleom)^es ; but 
Aratus> who had lately declined the office of ge- 
neral of the Achaean statels, again resumed his 
authority in public aiTairs, and used all his efibrts 
to dissuade the Achaeans from coming to any 
terms with their enemies. 

The interruption of the negociation-for peace 
raised a general ferment throughout Peloponne- 
sus. The conduct of Aratus fired the martial 
aqd ambitious mind of Cleomenes. Most of the 
Achaean states began to revolt, and separate 
from the confederacy ; because the people had 
hoped for a division of the lands and a discharge 
of their debts, and also grew weary of the power 
of Aratus. 

Cleomenes would gladly have engaged the 
friendship of Aratus, but that politician was im- 
movable in his designs of destroying the Spartan 
authority. As he found, however, that his 
countrymen could not effect this of themselves, 
he entertained the project of calling in the as- 
sistance of Antigonus, king of Macedon, to ac-> 
complish his intentions ; a measure held in al- 
most universal odium by the Greeks.* Aratus, 
however, contrived to surmount this dif- ■« p 
iiculty by artifice; and Antigonus with 207 * 
great pleasure embraced the opportunity 
of interfering in the affairs of Greece. A treaty 
was agreed on by Aratus and Antigonus ; the 
conditions of whi^h made it evident that the in** 

Vol, IV. F f dependence 
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diepeudence of Achaia was no more^ aaci that 
AntigoDus was the real / sovereiga of that 
country. 

This transaction roused the indi^m^tion of the 
IH^leponnesians, who now looked io Ckomenes 
a» the only protectcnr of their lib€(rties. In the 
mean, time Antigonus began his march toward 
IPeipponnesus, at the head of twenty thousand 
- loot and fourteen hundred' horse; and^ arnYing 
at the isthmus, encamped opposite to Cleomenes, 
who had fortified with a ditch and rampart the 
whole space between Corinth utd the Oman hills.. 
Antigonus„ nol dunking it adviseable or even 
praciicabley lK>,£t>i:ce a pasisage^. was. preparing to 
decamp and tsasspoirt his- troops by sea to^ 
Sicyon. But, the Argires haying revoked from, 
the Spartans and jpined t^e enemy,, Cleomenes 
was apprehensave that the Achs^ans xyould at- 
tack him in the rear vi^e the Macedonians as* 
saulted his front ; and therelbre he retired with 
precipitation, first to Ar£os^ and thfin to Man« 
tinsa) 

' The Achaeans now resmned theirsoperiority 
in Peloponnesus; and Corinth,. Te^a^ Meftti- 
naea, Horea,^ and Telphassa, with many other 
places, immediately submitted to the-Gixabitted 
^ms of Macedon and Achaia. Antigi»uaishaT-> 
ing sent his troops home for winter qmrten,, 
€leomenes[ attacked and took the city of Mega-^ 
lopolis, which' he gave up to be plundered by his. 
soldiers.* He also laid waste the Argian territo* 
l^ies. Antigonus was at that tin^ein Argos with 
a few mercenary troops ; but though the enemy 
insulted him he could not be prevailed on to» 
^§^S^ Cleomenes. The Argives pressed him 
1(1 takfi the field and protect his friends, or to 
^ resign 
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resi^ ilie command to ^ome person less tioio. 
roQs than himself; tmt the king remained deaf 
taall their reproaches and remonstrances, 

In the beginning of the summer^ howeyer, 
being desirous of retrieving the reputation he 
had lost aaiong tlie Achaeans^ he advanced into 
Laconia yviih an army of twenty-eight thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse. Cleonienes had 
previously fortiiWd all the passes and avenu4« 
into that country with ramparts^ and now sent 
detachments of troops to defend them. He al$o 
marched himself with a body of twenty thousand 
foot ; and encamped at a pass called Sellasia, 
formed by two aills^ the Eva and Olympus. 
Haying thrown up an entr-eochment at the ^ot 
of these high and steep mountains, he posted the 
auxiliaries on the eminence of £va, under the 
command of his brother £uclklasj|while he him- 
self, with the rest of the army, took possession of 
Olympus. Between those two hills ran the river ^ 
Oenus, along the banks of which the road to^ 
Sparta extended. 

When Antigonus arrived, and viewed the 
situation of. the ground with the fortifications 
and mode of defence adopted by the enemy, he 
was sensible that no part could oe attacked with 
any probability of success. He therefore en- 
camped at a small distance^ on the banks of the 
Gorgulus, which covered part of his armV. 
Cleomeiies, reduced to the greatest distress for 
want of provisions, was under the necessity of 
throwing open bis entrenchments, and of en« 
gaging the enemy without further delay. The 
victory remained for a long time doubt. ^ p 
ful ; iBut at length Cleomenes, receiving ^go ' 
intelligence that the forces under his bro- 

Ff2 ther 
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ther were defeated upon^ the hill, and that bis 
cavalry began to give way on the plain^ sound- 
ed SL retreat. The overthrow then became ge- 
neral ; great numbers of the Lacedaemonians 
were cut in pieces, and those who found means 
to escape fled from the field of battle in the 
greatest , confusion. Cleomenes, with a few 
horse, retreated to Sparta, and from thence fled 
to Egypt, where, not being being able to brook 
the indignities oflered him by the ministers of 
Ptolemy Phi lopater/ he suffered an honoilrable 
but untimely death. In Cleomenes ended the 
Herculean race of Spartan king?, if we excej)t 
the short reign of Agasipolis. 

While Antigonus was absent in Greece, the 
Illyriaus entered Macedon with a powerful 
army. Being, theretbre, recalled to the defence 
of his kingdom, he advanced with his troops 
against the invaders^ whom he attacked and de- 
feated. In straining his voice, however, during 
the engagement, he burst a blood-vessel j which 
occasioned his death in a few days, to the regret 
of all Greece. 

Antigonus the Second was succeeded by Phi- 
-o r ^^P t'^^ son of Demetrius, the last of the 
^L. ' Macedonian kings of that name. Al the 
^ ' time of his accession to the throne this 
prii;tce was only in the seventeenth year of his 
i^ge ; he was intelligent, aflUble, munificent, and 
attentive to the di|Ue$ pf his station. 

The jealousy, which the^tolians had long en- 
tertained of the Achaean states, was now increas- 
ed by the importance which the latter had as- 
sumed from their alliance with Macedon. Im- 
mediately after Antigonus was dead, they ra- 
vaged the Achseap coast^ and committed great 

depredations 



^predattOnn <m all the neighbouring countries. 
Aratus attacked them with a very infe^rior force, 
jvnd was totally defeated. The Achaean^ were, 
therefore, under tb« necessity of again apply ^ 
ing to Macedoa to request the assistance of the 
new monarch. Phihp promised that h6 would 
aid them with the whole strength of his king« 
dom ; and accordingly soon after set out for 
Greece, and arrived at Cbinnth. 

Complaints being made against the ^toiians 
by almost every city in Peloponnesus, war was 
unanimously declared by Philip and the confe- 
derates. In the mean time the iEtoIians, having 
made a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, as- 
saulted and took Cynaetha, a city of Arcadia, 
put most of th^ inhabitants to the sword, and 
laid the. place in ruins. This conduct of the 
^tolians increased the general indignation of 
the Peloponnesians against that people, and gave 
birth to a new social war. 

The iEtolians, being now joined by the La* 
ceda^monians and Eleans, attacked the Achaean 
states on all sa^es, and gained very considerable 
advantage, Philip marched an army intp.f!pirus, 
and laid siege to Ambracia, a citjpgsarrisoned 
by the ^(olians, <if which he ^ade himself 
master in forty days, ^^^^i^€r1^e was employed 
before- this place, a numerous army of iEto- 
lians entered Macedon; and ravaging the coun- 
try without opposition, returned home laden 
with plunder. After the surrender of Ambra-> 
cia,. Philip entered iEtolia; and would hate 
soon redueed the whole country^ had ha not 
been recalled homtc to repress the incuisiolis of 
Ihe Dardaniaits. 

fa the neaa time the JE^toHsans^ imder the 
F f 3 \:ommaud 
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command of Borinachus, marched into Upper 
Epirus, Jaid waste all that territory, and burned 
the temple of Dodona to the ground. PhiUp 
having notice of these transactions hastened to 
Corinth, where a party of his forces were sta- 
tioned. While the king proceeded to Caphya, 
he met with a detachment of Eleans, who were 
advancing to plunder the territory of Sicyon. 
These he attacked and cut off. He then reduced 
Psophifi, a strongrhold within the confines of Ar- 
cadia, of which the Eleans had taken possession ; 
and soon after entered and laid waste the coun- 
try of the Eleans, the finest province of Greece 
with respect to cultivation, and rich in every 
kind of rural wealth. Philip then brought un*. 
der subjection the Trymphalians, a people that 
inhabited a district of Pelopponnesus to me south 
ofElis; and wreste4 the Messenians froni the 
dominion of ^tolia. 

In the midst of these^ important services the 
king began tp ms^nifest some latent seeds of am- 
bition. Apelles, a minister appointed by Anti- 
gonus, endeavoured by secret practices to reduce 
the Achaeans to slavery ; but Aratus complain- 
ing to the king of the conduct of Apelles, the 
pnde and power of that jninister were immedi- 
ately tepressed . In a short time^ however^ Phi- 
lip espoused the part of £paratus ; who had 
been elected general of-^e Acheean states ia 
opposition to Aratus. To cofinterbalance this 
unpopular measure, and strengthen himself iq 
the anections of the citizens of Achs^ia, the Ma? 
cedonian monarch laid siege toTeichos; v^hich 
, he look and restored to the Achaeans, its original 
inasters. He also made an inroad into Elis ; and^ 
pLY^ing (hfi whole cQuntryi presented t|ie apoil^ 

to 
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to the Dymeans, and the cities m that neigh>* 
bourhood. He imagined that the wealth and 
vigour of the Achaeans would be entirely 
at his disposal ; but the new general had pro- 
vided no magazines, and the treasury was ex»» 
hausted. I'nus disappoitjtedi he affected to 
place great confidence in Ara^us hy whose ad- 
vice he marched ffonj Corinth with a body of 
horse, intending to jnyade the Lacedaemonian 
territories by surpri;se ; and, after proceeding 
four days through a desert country, he gained 
the tops of those hills which command the city 
pf Sparta. The Lacedaemonians were greatly 
alarmed when they perceived the young mo- 
narch Jn their country, and approaching the 
gates of their metropolis. Philip laid waste 
inany parts of the enen>y's territory, took and 
destroyed several tpwns, defeated a Lacedaemo- 
nian army under the CQnamand of Lycurgus, 
and returi>ed to Corinth with an immense booty. 
Philip, elated by bis long course p.f prosperity, 
now began to meditate the reduction of all 
Greece, and determined to effect a junction with 
Hannibal against-the Romans ; the Carthaginian 
general having lately obtained a great victory 
over that people, near the lake Thrasyniene, in 
Tuscany. He, therefore, sent conip^issioners fo 
treat with Hannibal^ and witfi tlje Carthaginian 
deputies in the camp. The persona, however, 
whom he appointed to this office, were seized by 
the Romaics sopn after their landing in Italy ; 
but as they asserted that they were going to 
Rome, they were permitted to proceed on ^^lieir 
journey, Afler. their arrival at the camp of 
Jl^i^iba}, it was agreed that, the king q{ Mace- 
don 
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jdoa and the republic of Cartha^ should consf« 
der the Romans as common enemies ; and that, 
after uniting their arms and reducing the power 
of the Roman people^ they should pursue their 
conquests in Greece, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the dominions of Macedon. 

in vain did Aratus dissuade Philip from this 
pi-oject. He entered the Ionian gulf with a 
large fleet; took Oricum, on the coast of Epirus, 
and laid siege to ApoHonia. Here, however, he 
was surprised and defeated by the Romans : and 
retreated homeward across 4;he mountains. 

llie Romans,- greatly humbled by the victo- 
,rious arms of Hannibal, were not in a condition, 
at that time, to prosecute a war with Ma- 
cedon ; but they determined if possible^ to raise 
up enemies against Philip in Greece. Accord- 
ingly, gvertures for that purpose were made to 
the JBtolians ; who, confiding in the flattering 
declarations of the Roman ambassador, not only 
concluded a treaty themselves but engaged 
Sparta and £(is, together with the Illyrian^, in 
tne cause of Rome. Hostilities immediately 
jg p commenced; ai|d the Romans having 
q\i ' taken Zacynthus, ^niadse, and Nasus, 
* restored ^those pierces to the ^tolians. 
Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, invaded the 
territories of the Achoesiqsi who sent a depatK^ 
tion to Philip, to request his asfflstanee. Philip 
lost no time in marching into Greece to de- 
fend the possessions of his allies ; and the 
^tolians, under Pyrrhus^ who ^vas appointed 
commander that year in conjunction with king 
Attalus, advanced to meet him, as itur as Leoaift. 
A battle .ensued, in whkh the iBtoIiaiis and 

their 
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tbfiir .allies were defeated; and another engage-^ 
ment soon after took place^ in which also Philip 
g^ned a decisive victory. 

The Macedonian king now marched against 
Elis, which had receiv/ed an JEtolian garrison. 
After plundering the territory, he was attacked 
by the confederate army, among whom wer^ 
four thousand Rinnans commanded by the pror 
consul Sulpitius. The battle was long, and was . 
obstinately fought. Here Philopoemen, who 
led the Achaean horse^ ;struck dead with his 
lauce the commander of the iEtolian cavalry. 
Philip, seeing his army give way, rushed head* 
long among the enemies, and was with the great- 
est difficulty saved by his soldiers. After hav^ 
ing desolated the whole territory, the moi^arc)} 
was obliged to return to his own kingdom to de- 
fend it against the ravages of the Dardians.^ 

Early in the spring, Sulpitius and Attalus, 
quitting their winter quarters, sailed to Buboea^ 
and obtained possession of Orcum in that island: 
Attalus also laid siege to the city of 0pm in 
Achaia, Mrhich he took ; but Philip approach-* 
ing with his army, he retired precipitately to? 
ward his ships. 

In the mean time Machanidas, tyrant of Lar 
cedaemon, advanced with a powerful force into 
Achaia. He could not, however, have chosen 
a more improper time for his expedition ; for 
the illustrious Philppcemen was that year crer 
.ated general of the Achaean states. No sooner 
was that able soldier raised to this important 
office than he began to re-establish military 
discipline among the troops. Heaving assembled 
his army at Mantinaea, he offered battle to Ma- 
jihauidas^ An obstinate conflict ensued. Ma- 
chanidas 
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chanidas at first had the adrantaffe ; bat pur<- 
suiag the flying troops too far, Philopcsraoa at- 
tacked him in the rear. He also killed Macha- 
nidas with his own hand ; and this event put an 
end to the engagement, in which the Lacedso- 
moiiians lost four thousand men. 

The ^tolrans"^ finding themselves deserted by 
the Romans, concluded a peace with Philip. 
Spon after, Pubiius Sempronius the ^ proconsul 
arrived with ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and thirty-fiye gallies, to the assistance of ihe 
^toHans. He was easily prevailed on by that 
people, to agree to an accommodation betw«ea 
the Romans and the king of Macedon. Accor- 
dingly a treaty of amity was concluded, in 
P Q which Philip caused the king of Bithy- 

203 ^^^' Ach»ans» the Boeotians, the 

' Thessalians, Acarnanians, and Epirots, 
to be included. The Romans on their side 
named king Attains, Pleuratus a petty prince 
of lUyricum, Nabis tyrant of Sparta, the £leans^ 
Afessenians, and Athenians. 

Philip having settled his afilairs at home, and 
finding that the fortune of the Carthaginians was. 
declinmg, endeavoured to extend his dominions 
in the east. He therefore attacked the Rhodians, 
Athenians, and king Attains, contrary to the 
express terms of the treaty. At the request of 
the Athenians, therefore, war was declared 
against him by the Romans ; and Sulpitius the 
consul was appointed to carry it on. The Ro- 
/ mans dispatched a fleet for the relief of Athens, 
then besieged by the Macedonians. Thus dis^ 
appointed in his purposes, Philip laid waste the 
whole Athenian territory. 

The command of the Roman army devolvin|^ 

on 
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on Tittts Qointios Flaminius, tbaC general bad 
the address to detach the Achseans from the 
Macedonian interest. An engagement soon af- 
ter took place near the mountains of Cy-- -d p 
nocephate, in Thessaly, in which Phi* .' ' 
lip was defeated with' the loss of thir- 
teen thousand inen, while the Romans lost not 
more than seven hundred. The Macedonian 
king was. now obliged to sue for peace, on such 
conditions as Rome and her allies were pleased 
to impose. 

Flaniinius> having expelled Nabis the tyrant 
of Sparta from Argos, teft Greece to enjoy the 
liberty and happiness he had restored^ and re* 
turned to Rome with all the Roman gan isons. 

The ^tolians were the only Grecian people 
dissatisfied with the peace ; on account of some 
cities which had been withheld from them. 
They therefore insinuated to Nabis the conr 
temptible conditionto which he was reduced by 
the Romans ; and that Achaia possessed all Pie* 
loppnnesusy while he was permitted to retain^ 
Sparta only. Nahis was well inclined to uh^ 
dertake any attempt against the Romans, and 
therefore imxpediately laid siege to Gitium. 
Phik)peemen, however, cut off his army soon af- 
terward in the neighbourhood of Sparta^ and 
bcisieged the t^ rant in his own metropolis. -Na- 
bis was soon afler killed by a body of n r^ 
,2ltoliaus, who surprised Sparta ; and this ' ^ " 
state now joined the AchaBan confede- * . 
iracy. 

In the mean time the iBtolians persuaded 
Antiocbus, king of Syria, to pass over into 
Greece, with the . design of expelling the Ro- 
manes ftom that country. Accordingly he ea- 
t ' tered 
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' tered Greece with a small force ; but being dis- 
• appointed of the succoars he expected from the 
several states, he was defeated at the straits of 
Thermopylae by Manius Acilius Glabrio the Ro- 
man consul. A deputation was soon afler sent 
from the ^tolians, to solicit a peace from the 
Itoman people. The conditions, however, which 
were imposed upon them, were extremely hard. 
They were heavily fined ; compelled to give up 
several of their cities and territories to the Ro- 
mans ; and to deliver to the consul forty hos- 
tages, to be chosen by him. They were also 
commanded to pay observance to the empire ^aud 
majesty of the Roman people. 

The Roman senate began now to conceive a 
jealousy of the power and reputation of the 
Achaeans. Though confederated with Achaia, 
each of the Peloponnesian cities retained its pe- 
culiar .privileges, and a species of independent 
sovereignty. After th^ peace had been con- 
cluded with ^tolia, and Cephallenia reduced, 
the Romans had stationed M. Fulvius Nobilior 
in that inland, for the alleged purpose of decid- 
ing any disputes which should arise in Greece, 
but in fact to improve and foment every dissen- 
sion for the aggrandisement of Rome. The ge- 
^neral assembly of the Achaeans had been always 
held at ^gium p but Philopoemen, who was 
now at the head of that state, thought fit to ili- 
vide the honour and advantages of the congress 
.among the several cities of the league, and 
appointed Argos for the next place of meeting. 
The inhabitants of ^gium opposed this re- 
gulation, and appealed to the decision of the 
Roman consul in Cephallenia. 
Besides this, Fulvius had another pretext for 

passing 
4 
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passing over into Greece. During the tyranny 
which -existed in Sparta, many of the Lacedae* 
monians had been driven into exile, and inha- 
bited the maritime cities of Laconia, protected 
by Achaean garrisons^ These men had cut off 
the inhabitants of Lacedaemon from all inter- 
course with the sea coast. This restraint the 
Spartans could not brook ; and therefore at- 
tacked in the night a small city called Las, but 
were repulsed. Philopoemen represented to the 
assembly this attempt as an insult ofiTered to all 
Achaia; and a decree was enacted that the 
Lacedaemonians should deliver irp the authors of 
that outrage, on pain of being consideredas ene- 
mies. The Lacedaemonians not only refused to 
obey the decree, but put to death the Achaeans 
who were sent to inform them of it, and then 
dispatched ambassadors to Fulvius, requesting 
him to come and take possession of their city. 
Philopoemen, however, advanced with an army 
into Laconia, and laid waste the territories. 
By the emissaries of the Romans, the Messe- 
pians had been prevailed on to take up arms 
Against the Achaeans; and Philopoemen, hasten- 
ing to suppress, thd insurgents, fell into their 
hands, arid was put to death. The Romans, by 
this means, being invited to act as umpires, sooa 
found jneans to destroy the strength of Achaia, 
by seducing its confederate states. 

During these transactions in Greece, the ko- 
mans were endeavouring to quarrel with Philip, 
king of Macedon, that they might seize his pos- 
sessions and deprive him of his power. For 
that purpose they encouraged the cantons or 
communities, which Philip had lately annexed 
Xq his dominiops^ ^9 assert their independence ; 
Gg ( aud 
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and commiteioners being sent from Rome to de« 
termine this diiFerence^ the king was ordered to 
content himself with- Macedoik in its ancient 
state, and by a« formal decree was required to 
withdraw his garrisons from ^nus and Maro^ 
nea, two maritime towns of Thrace. Phiiip ac- 
cordingly was obliged to withdraw his troops 
from those places; but at the same time re- 
solved to revenge himself on the Maronites, 
whose complaints had procured the decree. As 
the soldiers, therefoie^ were leaving Maronea, a 
, body of Thracians was privately admitted into 
the town, who plundered it with all Che cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and avarice. The Romaa 
deputies obtaining intelligence of this atrocious 
deed, the king was summoned to justify himseif 
before the senate. , 

Though Philip considered this or^r ay the 
most mortifying indignity that could be of}ere(( 
to an iudependent prince, he was neverthelesf 
under the necessity of obeying it. He there-^ 
. -fore sent his son Demetrius to apologise fw hit 
conduct be^e the Boman senate. When the 
young prince heard the articles of tmpeacfameat 
read a^p^inst Philip, he was so affected that he 
was Bu^le to utter a word in his father^ de- 
fentti His modesty had a favourable efifectoa 
.the senators; aad he was encouraged to read 
the notes he had brought for the justification of 
ihe king, whose excuses were accepted. De- 
;fnetrius carried home the senate's ratification of 
a treaty, with this express clause^ that I%iiip 
owed it entirely to their rc;gard for hi4 son, 

Tbts last circumstance was not at all agree- 
able to the king ; who feaied that the Romans 
were endeavouting to attach Demetrius to their 
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OTTD Interest. His suspicion was' inflamed by 
ibeinsiriuations and dark artifices of his eldest 
son, Perseus; a prince who is said to have beeti 
oi a tttrbulent licentious disposition^ sordid, un-, 
Heaerous, and subtle. 

Perseus had conceived such a jealousy of hi» 
lirother that he endeavoured^ by every insidious 
ajrt, to undermine him in the favour of the king* 
He accused Demetrius of an attempt to murder 
&im at the instigation of the Romans. Deme« 
triu^ on the other hand, defended himself with 
equal spirit and resolution; reinting the charge 
as groundless, and recriminating upon bis bro« 
ther for his unnatural malice; and ambition, 
Philip blamed Demetrius for acting in su^ch a 
manner as to give the least pretence for his bro- 
ther's charge ; and reprehended Perseus for 
patting the worst construction on dubious acti« 
ons.^ In order, however, that he might remove 
from his own breast all doubts as to the inten* 
tiotis of his younger sou, the kine^ sent Philocles 
and Apelies, two Macedoi^ian noblemen, as am- 
bassadors to Rome. Tbey were privately in- 
structed to inquire into the conduct of Deme« 
Irlus in that city ; and to discover viritii whom he 
correspond eid, and what schemes he had formed ^ 

These dqputies, perceiving that the afiections 
of PhiJip inclined to Perseus, concerted with 
that prince what report they should make on 
their return froip Rome; and it was resolved 
between them that, when Philocles and Apelies 
came back to Macedon, they should speak ten- 
derly of Demetrius, and should present the king 
witji a letter from Quietus Flaminiciis, with 
whose seal and haijd writing Philip was well ac- 
quainted. In this letter the RoQian interceded 
Gg3 earnestly 
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earnesHv with the king in favour of his yoiioger 
son, and excused his evil actions on account of 
his youth. He besought the king to forget the 
measures of which he had been guilty that he 
might supplaqt his brother ; and exhorted him 
the more to comply with this advice, as the Ro- 
Xhans would not countenance the criminality of 
Demetrius ia aiming at the throne. 

Philip, now not doubting that he had disco- 
Tered the whole truth, gave orders to one of bis 
generals to arrest Demetrius, and to take him off 
by poison, lest the populace, who loved hira, 
should be informed ot what was intended. The 
poison, however, working slowly, two ruffian^ 
H^ere employed, who smothered the innocent 
and hopeful prince. Philip was soon after 
apprised of the injustice of this proceeding, 
and that the letter had been forged to answer 
the purposes of Perseus. On receiving this 
information, he fell into a melancholy^ which in 
a little time put an end to his existence, 
jg Q Upon the death of Philip, Perseos as- 
j^Q ' sumed the reins of government. The 
* first measures of his administration were ' 
remarkably mild, and he affected a strict regard 
to justice. He assuaged aq air of benignity and 
gentleness. He sat d;^i]y to hear causes, and his 
decisions were generally made -with prudence 
0nd discernment. The same disposition which 
he displayed toward his own subjects he exhi- 
bited in his conduct with ^reign states. He sent 
an embassy to the Romans, entreating them to 
renew the treaty made with his father, and ttf 
acknowledge him king of Macedon ; in return 
for which he promised that he would act as their 
faithful ally, and undertake no war without 

their 
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ihejir p^rmifislbn. The senate; therefore, ae. 
kndwled^ed his title to the throne^ and pro* 
nounced nim the friend of the Roman people. 

His conduct was so gracious^ and his insinua* 
tions and intrigues with his neighbours so efifec- 
tuai, that most'of the Grecian states inclined to 
his alliance ; and he soon afterward pretended 
to be the patron of the liberties of Greece^ against 
the pride and dominion of Rome. In-hisoivci king- 
dom he not only amassed great dams of money, 
but provided magazines, for a numerous army 
for ten years ; and kept up, at the ^ame time, a 
military establishment ofahirty thousand toot 
and five thousand horsel 

The Romans, intbrmed of these proceedings^ 
dispatched ambassadors to Macedon to question 
Perseus as to his intention in these m«'a- 
fiures. The king, only answered with pride 
and insolence ; and a war commenced between 
the two nations."' An army was immediately 
seat inta Greece, under the command of P. 
X>icinius Crassus, which for three years did 
nothing worthy of notice. At length, the 
Romans, dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
war in Macedonia, resolved to change their ge-r 
nerals. Accordingly, the consul Paulus iEmi- 
lius was vested with the command of the army 
in that kingdom ; and this commander soon 
after attacked and drove Perseus firom his en- 
trenchments on the banks of the river £nipeus« 
and forced him to retire precipitately to Pydna. 
Here thearmies came to a general engagement ; 
dn4 the Macedonians being broken ann routed 
Vfith a great slaughter, Perseus fled with a few 
iiorsemen. to Pella, the metropolis and strongest 
city of his domiiiioias. Not thinkipg himself 
Gg3 safe 
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safe even here, he fled with precipitation to 
Ainphipoiis. Fearing still that the Amphipoli- 
tans would deliver him into the hands of the 
Romans, he mounted a tribunal in order to ha- 
rangue them ; but his tears flowed so fast that, 
after several attempts, he found it impracticnble 
to make an oration. The inhabitants refiising 
to permit him to stay any longer in that city, he 
hastened to the sea coast ; from whence he 
sailed to the .island of Samothrace, and sought 
refuge in the temple of Castor and Pollux. 

Abandoned now by all the world, without 
forces, without friends, and without hopi», he 
surrendered himself and his eldest son Philip 
into the hand«; of Octavius; who conveyed them 
immediately to Amphipolis, and then dispatched 
an express to inform the consul of what had 
happened. Perseus approached the consul with 
the most abject servility, bowing his face to the 
earth, and endeavouring with his suppliant arms 
to grasp his knees. "Wretched man!'* said 
CEmilias, " why dost thou ac^quit fortune of 
, what might seem^ her crime, by a behaviour 
that evinces thtm deservestnot her indignation ? 
Why dost thou disgrace my laurels, by shewing 
thyself an abject adversary, and unworthy of 
having a Roman to contend with ?" He then 
gave him his hand, and would not suffer him to 
kneel ; and encouraged him with an~ assurance 
of safety from the clemency of the Roman peoi> 
pie. 

The Roman army plundered all that part of 
Epirus which had- espoused the cause of Perseus; 
and then embarking sailed for Italv. Perseus 
was afterward M in. triumph tKpough the 
Mreet^ of Rome; and theu cast into s^ dungeon, 
. - where 
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Inhere be starved himself to death.- PhlUp died 
before his father ; bijl Perseus left a son^ named 
Alexander, who was afterward appointed aclerk 
or secretary to the Roman senate. 

Some years afler this> two or three pretend* 
ers arose succfessively) who claimed a right to 
the sovereignty of Macedon. This aflbrded^ 
what had been greatly desired, a pretence for 
reducing that kingdom into a Roman province. 
Accordingly, from that time, Macedonia and its 
dependencies were reduced to the' same state 
as other nations conquered by the Romans. 

Not long afterward^ disturbances broke out iq 
Achaia, and war was declared against Sparta, 
The Romans sent commissioner^ to terminate 
this dispute. , The Achaeans, however^ were 
.extremely exasperated agaiilst the Romans ; and 
the Corinthians particularly distinguished them-* 
selves in their opposition to that proud and im* 
perious people. The Boeotians and the people 
of Chalcis joined the confederacy ; and these 
several states seemed to be actuated by a des- 
tiny which was hurrying them to their owq 
ruin. Metellus marched an army against them ; 
and obtained a complete victory, in which h^ 
took more than one thousand prisoners. He also, 
fell in with one thousand Arcadians, all of whom 
he put to the sw.ord. He then proceeded to 
Thebes; but most of the inhabitants had quitted 
that city. 

In the mean time Mummius, the consul of th« 
present year, arrived fr^ni Rome with new le- 
vies, which increased the army to twenty-three 
thousand foot and 'three thousand five hundred 
Horse. With these forces be advanced toward 
Corinth againsit the enemy, who bad shut Uiem- 
'. * ' ' ^ ■ '* 7 " selves 
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selves up in that city with fourteen tfidusand 
foot and six thousand horse under the command 
ofDiaeusv An engagement took place under 
the walls of Corinth, and the Greeks were de- 
feated : the greater part fled into the tpwii, but • 
in the night withdrew from that place ; and 
Diseus himself took refugCin Megalopolis, whi- 
ther he had before sent his family. He killed 
his wife to' prevent her from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and then took poison, of 
which he died. On the third day after the ac- 
•tion, the victorious general entered Corinth; 
and, with the exception only of the statues and ^ 
pictures intended for bis triumph, gave tha. 
town, abounding with all the accommodations 
^nd ornaments of a wealthy metropoliis, to be 
-o p plundered by his soldiers. The walls 
'l4fi' "^^^^ ^^^^ razed; and the city reduced 
to ashes. Thus perished Corinth, in the 
same year with Carthage. 

Soon after, ten commissioners arrived from 
Ilome, to regulate, in conjunction with the con- 
^1, the affairs of Greece in general, and of 
Achaia in particular. They abolished popular 
government in all the cities; and established 
magistrates, who _were to govern each state ac- 
cording to their respective laws, uiider the su» 
perintendence of a Roman praetor. Thus the 
A<^ha^an league M'as dissolved, and all Greece re- 
duced to a Roman province^ called the province 
pf Achaia, because at the taking of Corinth the 
Achdeans were the mbsl^ powerful body of 
Greece. The whAle nation paid an annual tri- 
hutt to Rome, Which the praetor, who, was s^nt 
%hither every year, had the care of coflecting. 

Atiienm continued jji the same state as the rest 
'•"■' of 
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dftbe Grecian communities, until the Mitbrida- 
tic war ; when that city openly declared -d r^ - 
against the Romans!. Mithridates dis- * * 
patched into Greece an army of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men^ under the com- 
mand of Archelaus; who soon made himself 
master of Athens, and compelled Lacedaemon, 
Achaia, and BoQotia, to join him also. He took ^ 
up his abode in Athens. Sylla, being appointed 
to conduct the war against ^jithridates, entered 
Greece with five les^ions; and all the cities, ex- 
cept Athens^ immediately opened their gates to 
him. 

. He first attempted to force his way into the 
Piraeus by scaling the walls ; buti being repuls*. 
ed, he had recourse to the ordinary means of 
attack. He erected towers; and, raising them- 
to the same height as the battlements, got upon 
the same level as the besieged, and plied them, 
with missile weapons. Battering engines as- 
sailedthe walls^ or with galleries he undermined 
them : but the defence of the place was equally 
obstinate and vigorous ; and he was obliged, af* 
ter many fruitless attempts, to turn the siege 
into a biockade> and to wait the effects of fa-* 
mine. 

Athens was in a little time brought to the last 
extremity. Those who were confined within the 
walls, having consumed all the herbage and kil< 
led all the animals in the place, were under the 
necessity of feeding on the implements of lea* 
ther or other materials which might be turhed 
into sustenance, and at last to prey on the car* 
casses of their dead companions. The garrison 
was greatly diminished; and those who remain- 
ed were dispirited and weak ; but Aristion, the 

tyrant 
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tyrant ^ t|ie place, expectioe no quarter for 
himself from the Romans, would not coosent to 
4;ftpitulate. Sylla^ therefore^ knowing the weak 
iitate of the besiegj&d^ stormed and forced thQ 
^ p walls %itb great slaughter. Aristioa 

g- sought refuge in the citadel, but was 

' ia^ejp a^d slaia. IVlacedonia and Greece 

air ere 80oi> afterward reduced agaiu under the 

power of Eome ; as w^re ^Iso thie Grecian pnK 

vinces in, Asia Minor. 

TJUe .Greeks were nerer surpassed by any rac«r 
of men in the vigour with which they supported 
^heir republican establishments ; and they ap<« 
peared to retain ^eir ingenuity and their skill 
^jpi many arts, long afWr thev had lost the mli-^ 
itary and political spirit which constitutes the 
strength and securijt v of BatiP9S. Both the en^ 
mity and the friendship of the Roman republic 
proired equally fatal to the Grecian states : the 
40ne. deprived them of freedom; the Qther suill^* 
Pk^m into indolence iuxd ajp^thj|r. 
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VALUABI^ ELEMENtAHY BOOKS^y 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons^ 

* • N 

XATSJ^ PUBLISHED; AND TO «£ HAD OF ALt 
^ BOOKSELLEB5. 



Biography. 

1. THE BRITISH NEPOS, or MIRROR of YOUTtfr 

being fclect Lives bf tllnftrioos Britoni, k^o have beeiv 
diftingmfhcd fpr tbcir Virtues, Talents, or remarkable AH- 
iancement tin Life; written for Toung Persons, on the 
obvious Prrociple— that Example is more powerfol and / 
more fofcinating than Precept. Qy William Mavok^t 
LL.P* Vicar of Hurley, in Berkfliire, and Chaplain to toe 
Jlight Hon. Eatl of Moira. Pcice 4s. 6d: bound.' 

2. The LIVES of PLUTARCH, abridged, containing 
Accounts df themoftrilluftrioos Characters of Greece and 
Rome : bv the fame Author. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. The UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL and HISTO^ 
RICAL DICTIONARY r being a hithful Account of the 
moft eminent Pcrfons of all Ages and Countries, contain- 
ing two thoufand Articles more than are to be found in the 
General Biographical Dictionary, in fifteen Volumes. By 
the Rev. John Watkxns, LL.D. Price los. 6d. in boards^ 
on as. bound. , _, 

4. SCRIPTURE BIOGKAPHY, or the Lives and Cht- 
Hactcrs of the principal Perfonages recorded in the Sacred 
"Writings, practically adapted to the inftroaion of Youths 
and^ to the Ufc of Private Taiailics, By Dr. Watkins. 
Price «•• bound* 

- . 5. FE- 



Elementary Books for the Use of Schools. 

5. FEMALE BIOGRAPHY, or Memoirs of the LiTet 
oF illuftrious and celebrated Women of all Ages and Conn* 
tries. By Mary Hays. In six elegant Volumes, iznoo. 
price il. lis. 6d. in boards; or intended as Prefents to 
Ladies, may be had el^ntly bound and gilt, price Two 
Guineas. 

6. The JUVENILE PLUTARCH; confifting of the 
Lives of Extraordinary Children^ and of Accounts of the 
Infancy and early Progrefs of illuftrious Men ; intended to 
stimulate by Example. . Price ss. 6d. bound. 

7. BIBLE STORIES. Memorable Acts of the ancient 
iPaCrtarchs, Judges, and Kings: extra£ted from their original 
Hiftorians. For the Ufe of Children. By William 
ScoLFiXLD, In two Volumes ; price 4s. baU-bound« 

History. 

8. UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Anciept and Modem, 
from the carlieft Records otTime to the general Peace of 
480s ; complete in twenty-five Volumes, embellifhed with 
plates, and illuaratcd with Maps, Indexes, and Chronolo- 
gical Tables. By William Mavor, LL. D. Vicar. of 
Hurley, in Bcrkfliirc, Chaplain to the Earl of Moira^ 
&c. &c, , , , , 

There are two editions, which may be had done up 10 
, three kinds of binding at the following prices : 

Common Paper," in boards • 

Ditto, Ditto, half bound 

Diito, Ditto, calf gilt - - - 

Fine and Large Paper, in boards 

Ditto, Ditto, half bound 

Ditto, Ditto, calf gilt • • 

In the execution of this extenfivc and atduons undertake 
ing, through all its parts, the Editor has been folicitous to 
keep at an equal diftancc from prolixity and brevity. He 
has ftudicd to be clear, diftlnct, cpmprchenfive, and exaft. 
To ail pcrfoDS, therefore, who wish to poffefs at a moderate 
expenfe, a complete body of Universal HiSTORYt 
brovght down to the prefent Time, to Schools in particular, 
to Students, and to circulating and private Libraries, the 
entire Work will unqmftionably prove a valuable tnd dc- 
Urablcacquilition. 
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Mlementaiy Books for the Use of Schools, 
Travels. 

tt. The TRAVELS of R^OLANDO Round tho 
WORLD s being an intcrcfting Scries of loMginAry Traveltf 
by a Youth ; intended to give an Authentic and Familiar 
Defcripdon of the Inhabitants, Geography, Natural Htf- 
tory, and Antiquides of all the Countries in the World* 
Tranflated from the French of L. F. jAurrRBT. In four 
handfome volumes, with betatiful Engravings, Price ats. 
hiir-bottsd. 
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defigced in the progrels pi edm^tiqn to fucceed to the 
Study of the varlops £ngH(k Orsilimart, and of the Latin 
and Greek Claflics, By O. I&vxmg, A.M. Price ^i. 



If. A t&AI^MMAK •f tkc Fiaar BLEMKHTS tf 

QEOGRA9HY, practically adapted to the MaAm^ ^ 
Teaching, and fimplifyiog the Science of Geography, cx- 
acriy in the fame manner as the Introductory Grammars of 
lyfuRRAY, Dsvit, and Ash, fimpUfying the ftudy of th^ 
£ngli(h Language* illuftrated with feveral Maps ; price 
as. 6d. bound, with ar liberal allowance to Schools. 

17. GEOGRAPHY for the Ufc of School*, and Young 
Ferfbns of both Sexes, on a new and -popular plan, fo 
practicable to Teachers, and Co highly fafcinating to Youth» 
that the Work cannot fail to recommend itfelf to univerfal 
adoption and preference, the moment it is examined, 
price 10s. 6d, bound and lettered, (being one of the cheapeft 
Books in the Englifli Lailguage,) decorated with Sixty beau* 
iiful Copper-plates, reprefenting the Cuftoms and Dreflc^ 
of all Nations, and illuftrated with a Variety of Mips* 



Poetry* ^ 

19. CLASSICAL JEKGLISH POETRY, for the Use of 
Schools and Young Perfons ; felectcd from the bed Auihori, 
lyitn fome original Pieces. Compiled and written by Dr. 
Mavor and Mr. Pa at t ; with a Preface, indicating the 
feveral fpecies of Poetry, and their beft modes of Recitation. 
In one dofely printed volume, iinxo. price 4s* 6d. in 
boards, or 5*. bound# ^ 

ao. POETRY for CHILDREN, confifting of fuch 
Pieces, partly original and partly felected, as may be conn* 
xnitied to memory at aa cwrly age. By Mi(s Ai KCir. Price 
s«. bouod. / Q / 
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JElemeniofy Booh for the Use of Schools^ 

BtfFFQN ; embclHAied with fifty-three Copper- platei, re* 
prefemipgont; hundred aod eighty Qbjects. By Dr. Mavoil. 
Price c«. bound. 

18. ANIMAL BIOGRAPHY; pr Anecdotes of Na* 
lurii) HiitQry ; containing all the moli remaikable Fact^ and , 
^iiecdote$ which have ever been ptibhfliedi relative to Qua* 
^ruped^, 3iidst Filhes and Infects. Collected and ar- 
ranged by the kev. J. Bincley, T.L.S. ^c, &p. In three 
volumes, 8vo. price i\. %%. it) boards. 

J3. yiSir^ tp the xMENAGERl£, and the BOTANI- 
CAL GARDEN at PARIS, containing a rapid and very 
pleafing View of Aoirn^tcd Nattiie, adapted to the Cap^* 
cities of Children. Tranilated from the French of L. ft 
jAurf i^f t/ \n two fmail vofumes, price 41. boUnd. 

Manmr^ and Knowledge qf the Worl^. 

lA. The ELEMENTS of a POLITE EftUCATION | 
icoonftiog of practical Information relative to Manners, Be* 
h^viofir, and Conduct in Life ; and to a Knowledge of 
Mankind, ^d. of the World, in a Series of Lctteti from a 
Father to hi$^QP» By Gioacf G|Laf;o«Y» P>D, Price 
-f*6d. 

Elements ojf th^ EngKsfh Lemguage. 

15. A^ ENGLISH SPELLING BQOIC^ •€cpinpanif4 
hy a Progrcflive'Serie9of eafy and CanviUar LefliE>nt, m the 
maBaer of fiAaaAn9.n) f^i||i^xa» EBoavoRTii> Ban- 
euiM, &c. ; intended af a moderii and imprV>ved Introt* 
dUcUon to the Eoglifh Langniige, and to the firft Elemcn{| 
of KnoMledge. . tty\Ba^ MAvoa* frice x%. ^dt bou|i^ 
witli. 9 fiiii allowance to Sphoolfj 

aSV^ md Composition* 
• 15- the tLfiMENts of English 6&M*osfTiON, 

•contaiiiing plain antl practical Directtona for writing tKb 
^a^lUh Laagutfe with enfe* perfpCevity) asii Htgance : and 

defigned 



Elementary Booh for the Vsc qf Schools 

%* Nine volumci of this valuable M(ork are occtrpic< 
with Amcibmt, and Sixteen with Modbrn HiaroRTi 
% and thefe two principal Parte, or particular Hiftories, ina) 

' be had reparatdy. 

f The following are particularly adapted to the Ufe ^ 

Schools and Young Perfons of both Sexes* and conftitute^ 
felea biftortcal^ Library by themfe^ves ; Price 3a. gd. vi 
5s. per volume in boards: ^ 

The History of Gaiicij iq s vols* 
< "of RoMB, in 3 vols. 
^ . of Enoland» in a vols. 

* ■ of France, in i vol. 

— — — of Ambrica, in 1 vol. 
AH perfons arc rcqoefted to complete their StiM as (6«m i 
poffible. 

9. A New HISTORY of ENGLAND, with oumerou 
Coppcr.Plates, in two thick and ciMy printed volumei 
price los. bound ; or, on fine paper, pnce tas* bounds tl 
luftrated with twenty five Hiftorical Defigns, and a larg 
Map; from the earlieft Records to the General Peace 
l8ot, written purpofely for the Ufe oF Schools, and Youa| 
Perfons of both Sexes, hy William Mayor, LL.D 
Vicar of Hurley, in BerkQure, and Chaplain to the Rigb 
Hon. the Earl of Moira. 

It has long been a fubjcct of comphiot among the i» 
^s fiructors of youth, that no history of our own country h« 

hitherto exifted, in which the author, avoiding the ci 
tremcs of prolixity and brevity, has adapted bis work 
to the practical purpofes of Tuition, The prefent wort 
U an attempt^ to fupply the pxifling defect,- in refpco 
to the quantity of informati«>n,^ aidvUit is prefumed, it wil 
aKohe found to poOefs ftrong grounds to general preference 
■ in the number and variety of iu decidrations. 

tc. AN ABRIDGEMENT tA Dr. Mavok's UNIVER 
SAL HISTORY ; for the Ufe of Children* With Maps 
Price 2S. 64f .4» , 

.; Naturai Jlistary. \ 

t]. TheSLEMENTS of NATIHIAL HISTORY, fboml* 
e^ on the Linnsean Arrangement, with popular and cotcf- 
t«ipin|^^Defciigpuoa> in the nunaer of Goldsmith sni 
- \ . Bvrroiiii 
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